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PREFACE. 



So much has been already said concerning Msop 
and his writings, both by ancient and modem au- 
thors, that the subject seems to be quite exhausted. 
The different conjectures, opinions, traditions and 
forgeries, which u'om time to time we have had 
given us of him, would fill a large volume; but 
they are, for the most part, so absurd and incon- 
sstent, that it would be but a dull amusement for 
the reader, to be led into such a maze of imcer- 
tainty: since Herodotus, the most ancient Greek 
historian did not flourish till near a hundred years 
after Msop. 

As for his life, with which we are entertained in 
so complete a manner, before most of the editions 
of his Fables, it was invented by one Maximus 
Flanudes, a Greek monk; and, if we may judge of 
him from that composition, just as Jumcious and 
learned a person as the rest of his fraternity are 
at this day observed to be. Sure there never were 
so many blunders and childish dreams mixt up to- 
gether, as are to be met with in the short compass 
of that piece. For a monk, he might be very good 
and wise; but in point of history and chronolc^, 
he shows himself to be very ignorant. He brings 
Msop to Babylon, in the reign of king Lycerus, a 
king of his own making; for his name is not to be 
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found in any catalogue, from Nabonasser to Alex- 
ander the Great; Nabonadeus most probably reign- 
ing in Babylon about that time. He sends lum 
into Egypt in the days of Nactanebo, who was not 
in being till two hundred years afterwards; with 
some other gross mistakes of that kind, which suf- 
ficiently show us that this life was a work of inven- 
tion, and that the inventor was a bungling crea- 
ture. He never mentions Msop^s being at Athens; 
though Phaedrus speaks of him as one that lived 
the greatest part of his time there; and it appears 
that he had a statue erected in that city to his me- 
mory, done by the hand of the famous Lysippus. 
He writes of him as living at Samos, and interest- 
ing himself in a public capacity in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of that place; yet, takes not the 
least notice of the Fables which Aristotle* tells us 
he spoke in behalf of a famous Demagogue there, 
when he was impeached for embezzling the public 
money; nor does he indeed give us the least hint 
of such a circumstance. An iii^enious man might 
have laid together all the materials of this kind 
that are to be found in good old authors, and by 
the help of a bright invention connected and work- 
ed them up with success, and we might have swal- 
lowed such an imposition well enough, because we 
should not have known how to contradict it; but 
in Planudes' case, the imposture is doubly discov- 
ered; first, as he has the unquestioned authority 
of antiquity against him; secondly, [and if the other 
did not condemn him,] as he has introduced the 
witty, discreet, judicious Msop^ quibbling in a 

• Arist Rhet Lib. 2. C. xxL 
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strain of low monastic waggery, and as archly dull 
as a mountebank's jester. 

That there was a life of .ffil^op, either written or 
traditionary before Aristotle's time is pretty plain; 
and that there was something of that kind extant 
in Augustus' reign, is, I think, as undoubted; since 
Phsedrus mentions many transactions of his dur- 
ing his abode at Athens. But it is as certain, that 
Planudes met with nothmg of this kind; or, at 
least, that he met not with the accounts with which 
they were furnished, because of the omissions be- 
fore mentioned: and consequently with none so 
authentic and good. He seems to have thrown 
together some merry conceits which occurred to 
him in the course of his reading, such as he thought 
were worthy of iEsop, and very confidently ob- 
trudes them upon us for his. But, when at last 
he brings him to Delphos (where he was put to 
death by being thrown down from a precipice,) 
that the Delphians might have some colour of jus- 
tice for what they intended to do, he favours them 
with the same stratagem which Joseph made use 
of to bring back his brother Benjamin; they clan- 
destinely convey a cup into his baggage, overtake 
him upon the road, after a strict search find him 
guilty; upon that pretence carry him back to the 
city, condemn and execute him. 

As I would neither impose upon others, nor be 
imposed upon, I cannot, as some have done, let 
such stufif as this pass for the life of the great iEsop. 
Planudes has little authority for any thing he has 
delivered concerning him; nay, as far as I can find, 
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his whole account, from the beginning to the end, 
is mere invention, excepting some few circumstan- 
ces, such as the place oi his birth, and of his death; 
for in respect of the time in which he lived, he has 
blundered egregiously, by mentioning some inci- 
dents as contemporary, with iGsop, which were 
far enough from being so. Xanthus, his supposed 
master, put his wife into a passion by bringing such 
a piece of deformity into her house, as our author 
is described to be. Upon this, the master re- 
proaches his slave for not uttering something wit- 
ty, at a time that seemed to require it so much: 
and then iEsop comes out slap dash, with a satiri- 
cal reflection upon women, taken from Euripides 
the famous Greek tragedian. Now Euripides hap- 
pened not to be born till about four-score years 
after iEsop's death. What credit therefore can 
be eiven to any thing Planudes says of him? 

As to the place of his birth, I will aUow, with 
the generality of those who have written about 
him, that it might have been some town in Phry- 
gia major. In Phaedrus he is styled Phryh uEso- 
pus, and A. Gellius making mention of him says, 
iEsopus, ille e Phrygia Fabulator. That he was 
also by condition a slave, we may conclude from 
what rhaedrus relates* of him. But whether at 
both Samos and Athens, he does not particularly 
mention, though I am incliiied to think it was at 
the latter only; because he often speaks of him as 
living at that place, and never at another; which 
looks as if Phaedrus believed that Athens was the 
only place of his servitude, and indeed that he had 

* Lib. 3. Fab. 9. & Lib. 3. Fab. 19. 
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never lived any where else. Nor do I see how 
we could help being of that opinion, if others of 
the ancients, whose credit is equally good, did not 
carry him into other places. Aristotle introduces 
him (as I mentioned before) speaking in public to 
the Simians, upon the occasion of their demagogue 
or prime minister, being impeached for plunder- 
ing the commonwealth; in which oration he makes 
him insert the Fable* of the Fox, who was pester- 
ed with flies; and who, upon a Hedgehog's ofler- 
ing to drive them away, would not consent to it, 
upon a suspicion that a new swarm would come 
in their room, and dr£un him of the rest of the 
blood in hb body. Which i&sop applies thus: Ye 
men of Samos, let me entreai you to do as the Fox 
did; for this man having got money .enough^ can 
have no faarther occasion io rcb you; but if you put 
him to deathj some needy person will fll his place^ 
whose wants must he supplied out of your property, 

I cannot but think iEsop was somewnat above 
the degree of a slave, when he made such a fi^re 
as an eminent speaker in the Samian state, rer- 
baps he might have been in that low condition in 
the former part of his life, and therefore Phaedrus, 
who had been of the same rank himself, might 
love to enlarge upon this circumstance, since he 
does not choose to represent him in any higher 
sphere. Unless we allow him to bef speaking in 
as public a capacity to the Athenians, upon the oc- 
casion of Fisistratus seizing their liberties, as we 
have before supposed he did to the Samians. But, 
however, granting that he was once a slave, wo 

• CXCV. of th6 CoUection. t Phed. Lib. 1. Fab. 9 
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have great authority that he was afterwards not 
only free, but in high veneration and esteem with 
aJl that knew him; especially all that were eminent 
lor wisdom and virtue. Plutarch, in his Banquet 
of the Seven Wise Men, among several other illus- 
trious persons celebrated for their wit and know- 
ledge, introduces JEsop. And, though in one place 
he seems to be ridiculed by one of the company 
for being a clumsy mongrel shape, yet in general 
he is represented as very courtly and polite in his 
behaviour. He rallies Solon and the rest, for ta- 
king too much liberty in prescribing rules for the 
conduct of sovereign princes; putting them in mind, 
that those who aspire to be the friends and coun- 
sellors of such, lose that character, and carry mat- 
ters too far when they proceed to censure and find 
fault with them. Upon the credit of Plutarch 
likewise, we fix the life of iEsop in the time of 
Croesus, king of Lydia, with whom he was in such 
esteem, as to be deputed by him to consult the 
oracle at Delphos, and be sent as his envoy to 
Periander king of Corinth, which was about three 
hundred and twenty years after the time in which 
Homer lived, and five hundred and fifty before 
Christ. 

Now, though this imaginary banquet of Plu- 
tarch does not carry with it the weight of a serit 
ous history, yet we may take it for granted, that 
he introduced nothing in his fictitious scene, which 
might contradict either the written or traditionary 
life of iEsop, but rather chose to make every thing 
agree with it. Be that as it will, this is the sum 
of the account which we have to give of him. Nop 
indeed is it material for us to know the little tri- 
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fling circumstances of his life, as whether he lived 
at Samos or Athens, whether he was a slave or a 
freeman, whether handsome or ugly. He has left 
us a legacy in his writings, that will preserve his 
memory dear and perpetual among us: what we 
have to do, therefore, is to show ourselves worthy 
of so valuable a present, and to act in all respect^ 
as near as we can, to the wiU and intention of the 
donor. They who are governed by reason, need 
no other motive than the mere goodnessof a thing 
to excite them to the practice of it But men, for 
the most part, are so superficial in their inquiries, 
that they take all upon trust, and have no taste 
for any ^ing but what is supported by the vogue 
of others, and which it is inconsistent with the fash 
ion of the world not to admire. 

As an inducement therefore to such as these to 
like the person and conversation of iEsop, I must 
assure them that he was held in high esteem by 
most of the great wits of old. There is scarce an 
author amcmg the ancient Greeks, who mixed any 
thing of morality in his writing, but either quotes 
or mentions him. Socrates is described by Plato,* 
as turning some of his Fables into verse; and that 
in some of his hours he spent in prison, a little be* 
fore his death. Aristophanes not only takes hints 
from him, but mentions him much to his honour, 
as (me whose works were or ought to be read be- 
fore any other. He brings in one man upbraiding 
another with ignorance and illiteratcness in these 
words. You have not so much as read iEsop; it be- 
ing, as Suidas observes, a proverbial expression. 

* In Pbedone. 
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Aristotle (as you have seen) speaks of him to his 
advantage. Laertius tells us, Demetrius Phalare- 
us wrote a book, being a collection of Fables, so 
many of which were iEsop's, or done in his man- 
ner, that he thought fit to call the whole by his 
name. Ennius and Horace have embellished their 
poetry with him. Phaedrus gives him abundant 
applause. And A. Gellius delivers his opinion of 
him in a manner too particular to be omitted. 
iEsop the Phrygian, (says he) the famous Fabulist y 
has justly a^cquired a reputedion for his vsisdom: for 
as to those things which are hen^icial and advisable 
for us to do, he does not dictaie and prescribe them in 
that haughty dogmatical way, so much used by some 
other philosophers, but dresses up a parcel of agree- 
able entertaining stories, and by theifn conveys to the 
mind the most wholesome and seasonable doctrine, in 
the mx)st acceptable and pleasant manner. As that 
Fable*' of his for example, of the Lark and her 
young ones, warns us in the prettiest way imagina- 
lie, never to lay any stress upon the assistance of 
others, in regard to any affair which roe ourselves are 
able to manage without therri. Then he proceeds to 
give us a fine version of the Fable -itself; and hav- 
ing finished it. This fable of iEfiop, says he, is a 
lecture to us, concerning the little reliance roe ought 
to have upon friends and relations. And what now 
do the grave books of the Philosophers teach us more^ 
than that we should depend upon ourselves only, and 
not look upon those things which are beyond our own 
reach, as any concern of ours. 
Thus we see, whatever his person was, the beai^- 

• Fab. XXXVIII. 
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ties of his mind were very charming bhd eogagiDg: 
that the most celebrated annong the ancients were 
his admirers; that they speak of him with raptures, 
and pay as great respect to him as to any other 
of the wise men who lived in the same age. Nor 
can I perceive, from any author of antiquity, that 
he was so deformed as the monk has represented 
him. If he had, he must have been so monstrous 
and shocking to the eye, as not only to be a very 
improper envoy for a king, but scarce fit to be ad- 
mitted as a slave in any private family. Indeed, 
from what Plutarch hints of him, I suspect he had 
something particular in his mien; but rather odd 
than ugly, and more apt to excite mirth than dis- 
gust, in those that conversed with him. Perhaps 
something humorous displayed itself in his counte- 
nance as well as writings; and it might be upon 
account of both, that he got the name of Gelooto- 
potos as Lucian calls, him. However, we will go 
a middle way; and withovt insisting upon his beau- 
ty, or giving in to his deformity, allow him to have 
made a merry comical figure; at least as hand- 
some as Socrates; but at the same time conclude, 
that this particularity in the frame of his body, 
was so far from being of any disadvantage to him, 
that it gave a mirthful cast to every thing he said, 
and added a kind of poignancy to his conversa- 
tion. 

We have seen what opinion the ancients had of 
our author and his writings. Now, as to the man* 
ner of conveying instruction by fables in general, 
though many good vouchers of antiquity suffi- 
ciently recommend it, yet to avoid tiring the 
reader's patience, I shall wave all quotations frcwii 

B 
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thence, and lay before him the testimony of a mo- 
dern; |(rhose authority, in point of judgment, and 
consequently in the present case, may be as readi- 
ly acknowledged as that of any ancient of them 
all. "Fables,"* says Mr. Addison, " were the first 
pieces of wit that made their appearance in the 
world, and have been still highly valued, not only 
in the times of the greatest simplicity, but among 
the most polite ages of mankind; Jotham^s fable 
of the trees, is the oldest that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any which have been made since that 
time. Nathan's fable of the poor man and his 
lamb, is likewise more ancient than any that is 
extant, besides the above mentioned; and had so 
good an effect, as to convey instruction to the ear 
of a king, without offending it, and to bring the 
man after God's own heart to a right sense of his 
guilt and his duty. We find JEsop in the most dis- 
tistnt ages of Greece. And if we look into the very 
beginning of the commonwealth of Rome, we see 
a mutiny among the common people appeased by 
the fable of the belly and the limbs^-f which was in- 
deed very proper to gain the attention -of an in- 
censed rabble; at a time when, perhaps, they would 
have torn to pieces any man who preached the 
same doctrine to them in an open and direct man- 
ner. As Fables took their birth in the very in- 
fancy of learning, they never flourished more than 
when learning was at its greatest height. To jus- 
tify this assertion, I shall put my reader in mind 
of Horace, the greatest wit and critic in the Au- 
gustan age; and of Boileau, the most correct Poet 

• Spect No. 183. t Fab. XXXVIL 
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among the moderns; not to mention la Fontaine^ 
who, by this way of writing, is come more into 
vogue than any author of our times." After this 
he proceeds to give some account of that kind of 
Fable, in which the passions, and other imaginary 
beings are actors; and concludes with a most 
beautiful one of that sort, of his own contriving. 
In another place, he gives us a translation from 
Homer, of that inimitable Fable, comprised in the 
interview betwixt Jupiter and Juno, when the lat- 
ter made use of the girdle of Venus, to recall the 
ajflfection of her husband; a piece never to be suf- 
ficiently recommended to the perusal of such of 
the fair sex, as are ambitious of acquitting them- 
selves handsomely in point of conjugal compla- 
cence. But I must not omit the excellent preface 
by which the Fable is introduced. "Reading is 
to the mind,"* says he, " what exercise is to the 
body; and by the one health is preserved, strength- 
ened and invigorated; by the other, virtue, (which 
is the health of the mind) is kept alive, cherished 
and confirmed. But as exercise becomes tedious 
and painful, when we make use of it only as the 
means of health, so reading is too apt to grow un- 
easy and burdensome, when we apply ourselves 
to it only for our improvement. For diis reason, 
the virtues which we gather from a Fable, or an 
allegory, is like the health we get by hunting, as 
we are engaged in an agreeable pursuit that draws 
us on with pleasure, and makes us insensible of 
the fatigues that accompany it." 

• Tader, Na 147. 
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Having given my reader the opinion of thiB 

ijreat man who has spoken so much and so well in 
avour of the subject I am concerned in» there is 
no room for me to enlarge farther upon that head. 
Ills argument demonstrate? the usefulness and ad- 
vantage of this kind of writiog, beyond contradic- 
tion; it therefore only remains, that Imake some 
apology for troubling the public with a new edi- 
tion, 01 what it has had so often, and in so many 
different forms already. 

Nothing of this nature has been done since Le- 
strange's time, worth mentioning; and we had no- 
thing before, but what (as he observes)* was so 
insipid and Jlat in the moral, and so coarse ofid un- 
couth in the style and diction, that they were rather 
dangerous than pr^able as to the purpose for which 
they zjuere principally intended, and likely to do forty 
times more harm than good. I shall therefore only 
observe to my reader, the insufficiency of Le- 
strange's own performance, as to the purpose for 
which he professes to have principally intended 
it; with some other circumstances, which will help 
to excuse, if not justify, what I have enterprised 
upon the same subject. 

Now the purpose for which he principally in- 
tended his book, as in his preface he spends a 
great many words to inform us, was for the use 
and instruction of children; who being, as it were, 
mere blank paper, are ready indifferently for any 
opinion, good or bad, taking all upon credit; and 
that it is in the power of the first comer to write 
saint or devil upon them, which he pleases. Thi* 

• Pre£ to Part. 1. 
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being truly and certainly the case, what poor de- 
vils wotdd Lestrange make of those children, who 
should he so unfortunate as to read his book, and 
imbibe his pernicious principles! Principles coined 
and suited to promote the growth, and serve the 
ends of popery and arbitrary power. Thou^ we 
had never been told he was a pensioner to a po- 
pish prince, and that he himself professed the same 
religion, yet bis reflections upon iEsop would dis- 
cover it to us: in every political touch, he shows 
himself to be the tool and hireling of the popish 
faction, since, even a slave, without some merce- 
nary viQw, would not bring arguments to justify 
slavery, nor endeavour to establish arbitrary pow- 
er upon the basis ot right reiason. What sort of 
children, therefore, are the blank paper^ upon 
which such morality as this ought to be written? 
Not the children of America, I nope; for they are 
bom with free blood in their veins, and suck in 
fiberty with their very milk. This they should 
be taught to love and cherish above all things, and, 
upon occasion, to defend and vindicate it; as it is 
the glory of their country, the greatest blessing of 
their lives, and the peculiar happy privilege in 
which they excel all the world besides. Let there- 
fore the children of Italy, France, Spain, and the 
rest of the popish countries, lumish him with blank 
paper, for principles, of which free-born Columbi- 
ans are not capable. The earlier such notions are 
instilled into such minds as theirs indeed, the bet- 
ter it will be for them, as it will keep them from 
thinking of any other than the abject servile con- 
dition to which they are bom. But let the minds 

b9 
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of our charming youth he for ever educated and 
improved in that spirit of truth and liberty, for 
the support of which their ancestors have bravely 
exhausted so much blood and treasure. 

Had any thing tending to debase and enslave 
the minds of men been implied, either in the Fa- 
bles or morals of iEsop, upon which Lestrange was 
to make just and fair reflections, he might have 
pleaded that for an excuse. But .£sop, though it 
was his own incidental misfortune to be a slave» 
yet passed the time of his servitude among the free 
states of Greece, where he saw the high esteem 
in which liberty was held, and possibly learned to 
value it accordingly. He has not one Fable, or so 
much as a hint, to favour Lestrange's insinuations; 
but, on the contrary, takes all occasions to recom- 
mend a iove of liberty, and an abhorrence of ty- 
ranny, and all arbitrary proceedings. Yet Le- 
strange (though in the preface to his second part, 
he uses these words, I have consulted the best au- 
thorities I could meet withal, in the choice of the. 
collection, without straining any thing, all this 
while, beyond the strictest equity of a fair and in- 
nocent meaning) notoriously perverts both the 
sense and meaning of several Fables; particularly 
when any political instruction is couched in the 
appUcation. For example, in the famous fable of 
the Dog and the Wolf. After a long, tedious, 
amusing reflection, without one word to the pur- 
pose, he tells us at last, that the freedom which 
iEsop is so tender of here, is to be understood the 
freedom of the mind. Nobody ever understood it 
so I dare say, that knew what the other freedom 
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wa& As for what he mentions, it is not in the 
power of the greatest tyrant that lives to deprive 
us of it If the Wolf was only sensible how sweet 
the freedom of mind was, and had no concern for 
the liberty of his person, he might have ventured 
to have gone with the Dog well enough: but then 
he would have saved Lestrange the spoiling of one 
of the best fables in the whole collection. How- 
ever, this m?iy serve as a pattern to that gentle- 
man's candour and ingenuity in the manner of 
drawing his reflection. iEsop breathed liberty in 
a political sense, whenever he thought fit to hint 
any thing about that unhappy state. And Phae- 
drus, whose hard lot it once was to have been a 
domestic slave, had yet so great a veneration for 
the liberty I am speaking of, that he made no scru- 
ple to write in favour of it, even under the usur- 
pation of a tyrant, and at a time when the once 
glorious free people of Rome had nothing but the 
form and shadow of their ancient constitution left. 
This he did particularly in the Fable of The Frogs 
desiring a king: as I have observed in the applica- 
tion* to it. After which, I leave it to the decision 
of any indifferent person, whether Lestrange, in 
the tenor of his reflections, has proceeded without 
straining most things, in point of politics, beyond 
the strictest equity of a fair and an honest mean- 
ing. 

Whether I have the faults I mention finding with 
hino^ in this or any other respect, I must leave to 

• Fab. III. 
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the judgment of the reader: professing (according 
to the principle upon which the following applica- 
tions are huilt) that I am a lover of liberty and 
truth; an enemy to tyranny, either in church or 
state; and one who detests party animosities and 
factious divisions, as much as I wish the peace and 
prosperity of my country. 
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JESOP'S FABLES. 

FAB. I Tke Ccek and the Jewel. 



A BBTBK young Cock in compajiy with two or three 
Pullets, his miatresses, raking upon a dunghill for 
something to entertain them with, happened to scratch 
tip a jewel ; he knew what it waa well enough, for it 
sparkled with an exceeding bright lustre ; but, not 
knowing what to do with it, endeavoured to cover hia 
ignorance under a gay contempt. So, shrugging up 
tiis wings, shaking hia head, and putting on a gri- 
mace, he expressed himself to this purpose : indeed, 
you are a very fine thing ; but I know not any busi- 
ness you have here. I make no scruple of declaring 
that my taste lies quite another way ; and I had rather 
have one grain of dear delicious barley, than all the 
jewels under the sun. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

There are several people in the world that pass, with some, 
(for well accomplished g;entlemen, and very pretty fellows, 
though they are as great strangers to the true use of virtue and 
knowledge, as the Clock upon the dunghill is to the real value 
of the JeweL He palliates his ignorance by pretending that his 
taste lies another way : but whatever gallant airs people may 
give themselves upon these occasions, without dispute, the so- 
Bd advantages of virtue, and the durable pleasures of learning, 
are as much to be preferred before other objects of the senses, 
as the finest brilliant diamond is above a barley-corn. The great- 
est blockheads would appear to understand, what at the same 
time they affect to despise ; and nobody yet was ever so vicious 
as to have the impudence to declare in public, that virtue waft 
not a fine thing* 

But still, among the idle, sauntering young fellows of the 
age, who have leisure, as well to cultivate and improve the fa- 
cultios of the mind, as to dress and embellish the body . hovr 
many are there who spend their days in raking afler new scenes 
of debauchery, in comparison of those few who know how to 
relish more reasonable entertainment? Honest and undesigningr 
good sense is so unfiishionable, that he must be a bold man, 
who, at this time of day, attempts to bring it into esteem. 

How disappointed is the youth, who in the midst of his amor- 
ous pursuits, endeavouring to plunder an outside of bloom and 
beauty, finds a treasure of impenetrable virtue concealed with- 
in ! And, why may it not be said, how delighted are the fair sex, 
when from among a crowd of empty, frolic, conceited admirers, 
they find out, and distinguish with their good opinion, a man of 
sense, with a plain unaffected person, which at first sight they 
did not like I 
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FAB. n. ne Wolf and the Lamb. 



Ohe hot, sultry day, a Wolf and a Lamb happened 
to come just at die same time, to quench their thirat 
ID the stream of a clear silver brook, that lan tum- 
bling down the side of a rocky mountain. The Wolf 
stood upon the higher ground, and the Lamb at some 
distance from him dowa the current. However, the 
Wolf, having a mind to pick a quarrel with him, ask- 
ed him what he meant by disturbing the water, and 
making it so muddy that he could not drink ; and, at 
the same time, demanded satisfaction. The Lamb, 
frightened at this threatening charge, told him, in a 
tone as mild as possible, that with humble submission, 
he could not conceive how that could be ; since the 
water, which he drank, ran down from the Wolf to 
him, and therefore could not be disturbed so far up 
the stream. Be that as it will, replies the Wolf, you 
are a rascal, and I have been told that you treated me 
with ill language behind my back, about half a year 
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ago. Upon my word, says the Lamb^ the time you 
mention was before I was born. The Wolf, finding 
it to no purpose to argue any longer against truth, 
fell into a great passion, snailiug and foaming at the 
mouth as if he had been mad ; and, drawing nearer 
to the Lamby Sirrah, says he, if it was not you, it 
was your father, and that is all one. So he seized 
the poor, innocent, helpless thing, tore it to pieces, 
and made a meal of it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The thing which is pointed at in this Fable is so obvious, that 
it will be impertinent to multiply words about it. When a cruel 
ill-natured man has a mind to abuse one inferior to himself^ 
either in power or courage, though he has not given the least oc- 
casion for it, how does he resemble the Wolf! whose envious, 
rapacious temper could not bear to see innocence live quietly 
in its neighbourhood. In short, whenever ill people are in 
power, innocence and integrity are sure to be persecuted ; the 
more vicious the community is, the better countenance they 
have for their own villainous measures : to practice honesty in 
bad times, is being liable to suspicion enough ; but if any (me 
should dare to prescribe it, it is ten to one but he would be inn. 
peached of high crimes and misdemeanors : for to stand up for 
justice in a degenerate corrupt state, is tacitly to upbraid the 
government, and seldom fails of pulling down vengeance upon 
the head of him that offers to stir in its defence. Where cru- 
elty and malice are in combination with power, nothing is so 
easy as for them to find a pretence to tyrannize over invooence, 
and exercise all manner of injustice. 
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PAB. m. Ke Frogs denting a King 



Thb Frogs, liviog an easy free life every where . 
among the lakea and ponds, assembled together one 
day in a very tumultuous manner, and petitioned Ju- 
piter to let them have a king, who might inspect their 
irtorals, and make them live a little honester. Jupiter 
being at that time in pretty good humour, was pleas- 
ed to laugh heartily at their ridiculous request ; and 
throwing a little log down into the pool, cried, there 
is a king for you. The sudden splash which this made 
by its fall into the water, at first terrified them so ex- 
ceedingly, that they were afraid to come near it. But 
in a little time, seeing it lay without moving, they 
ventured, by degrees, to approach it ; and at last, find- 
ing there was no danger, they leaped upon it ; and, in 
short, treated it as familiarly as they pleased. But, 
not content with so insipid a king as this was, they 
sent their deputies to petition again for another aori 
o2 
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of one ; for this they neither did nor could like. Upon 
that, he sent them a Stork, who, without any ceremo- 
ny, fell a devouring and eating them up, one after 
another, as fast as he could. Then they applied them- 
selves privately to Mercury, and got him to speak to 
Jupiter in their behalf, that he would be so good as 
to bless them again with another king, or restore them 
to their former state. No, says he, since it was their 
own choice, let the obstinate wretches suffer the 
punishment due to their fol?y. 

THE APPLICATION. 

It is pretty extraordinary to find a Fable of this kind, finished 
with so bold, and yet polite a turn by Phsdrus : one who attain- 
ed his freedom by the favour of Augustus, and wrote m the 
time of Tiberius ; who were, successively, tyrannical usurpers 
of the Roman government If we may take his word for it, 
JEsop spoke it upon this occasion : When the commonwealth of 
Athens flourished under food wholesome laws of its own en- 
acting, they relied so much on the security of their liberty, that 
they negligently suffered it to run out into licentiousness. And 
factions happening to be finnented among them by designing 
people, much about the same time, Pisistratus took that oppor- 
tunity to make himself master of their citadel and liberties both 
together. The Athenians, finding themselves in a state of 
slavery, though their tyrant happened to be a very merciful 
one, yet could not bear the thoughts of it ; so that JSeop, where 
there was no remedy, prescribes them patience, by the exam- 
ple of tbe foregoing fable ; and adds, at last, Wherefore, my 
dear countrymen, he contented toith your present condition had 
a it is, for fear a change toould he for the worse. 



FAB. IV. Tie Daw Jackdaw. 



I Jackdaw was so proud and ambitious, 
that not contented to lire within his own sphere, but 
picking up the feathera which fell from the Peacocks, 
he stuck them in among his own, and ver; confidently 
introduced himself into an assembly of those beautiful 
birds. They booo found him out, stripped him of his 
borrowed plumes, and falling upon him with their 
sharp bills, punished hint as his presumption deserved. 
Upon this, full of grief and ailliction, he returned to his 
old companions, and would have flocked with them 
again; but they knowing his late life and conversation, 
industriously avoided him, and refused to admit him 
into their company; and one of them at the same time 
gave him a serious reproof. If, friend, you could have 
been contented with our station, and not disdained the 
rank in which nature had placed you, you had not been 
uaed BO scurvily by those upon whom you intruded 
yourself, nor suffered the notorious alight which now 
we thii^ ourselves obliged to put upon vou. 
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THE APPLICATION. 
What we m»j leim fVom this Fable, is, in the main, to live 
contentedly in our own condition, whatevei it lie, without ef- 
fecting to look bigger than we ata, by a false or borrowed lifr. 
To be baielj pleased with appearing above what a man really 
is, is badenoughiandwhat mas jusUy render him contemptkbte 
in the eyes of his equals: but if, to enable him to do this with 
something of a better grace, he hai clandestinely teathered his 
nest with his neighbour's eoods, when ibund out, he has no- 
thing to eipect but to be stripped of his plunder, and used like 
a feionjous rogue into the bargain. 

FAB. V. Tb£ Dog and the Shadow. 



A BOO, crossing a little rivulet with a piece of flesfc 
in his mouth, saw his shadow represented in the cleai 
mirror of the limpid stream; and believing it to be an- 
other dog, who was carrying another piece of flesh, 
he could not forbear catching at it; but waa so far from 
getting any thing by his greedy design, Uiat he dropt 
the piece he hwl in his mouth, which immediately 
sunk to the bottom, and was rreooverably lost. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

He tlut cMeheg iX more than belongs U him, jnstlj deservM 
to ioM what he hu. Yet nothing is more common, und at th* 
nme time more pernicious, than this seltiah principle. It pre- 
Ttili from the king to the peasant; and all oidera and deereu 
of men are, more or lees, intected vich it. Great mooarchahaTO 
been drftWD in by this greedy hnmonrt to grasp at iJjc dominiona 
of their naighboorB; not that they wanted any thing moie to 
feed their liuuij, Init to gratify their insatiable appetite with 
vain-gtory. If the kings of Persia cenld have been Contented 
with their own vast tariiluriee, they bad not loit all Alia for the 
aake of a little petty state of Greece. And France, with all its 
glory, has, ere now, been reduced to the loat eitiemity by the 
some unjust encroachments. 

He that thinks he sees another estate in a pack of caidn, or a 
bra and dice, and tentures his own in the porsuit of it, should 
not repine if he finds himaelf Ji beggar in the end. 

FAB. VI, The Lion and other Beasts. 



Thk Lion and aeraTal othei beasts, entered into an 
alliance offensive and defensive, and were to live very 
sociable together in the forest. One da;, bavin; 
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made a sort of excursion, by way of hunting, they took 
a very fine, large fat deer, which was divided into 
four parts ; there happening to be then present, his 
majesty the Lion, and only three others* After the 
division was made, and the parts were set out, his 
majesty advancing forward some steps, and pointing 
to one of the shares, was pleased to declare himself 
after the following manner : — ^This I seize and take 
possession of as my right, which devolves to me, as I 
am descended by a true, lineal, hereditary succession 
from the royal family of the Lion ; that (pointing to the 
second) I claim by, I think, no unreasonable demand ; 
considering that all the engagements you have with 
the enemy turn chiefly upoi^ my courage and conduct, 
and you very well know that wars are too expensive 
to be carried on without proper supplies. Then (nod- 
ding his head towards the third) that I shall take by 
virtue of my prerogative ; to which I make no ques- 
tion but so dutiful and loyal a people will pay all the 
deference and regard that I can desire. Now, as for 
the remaining part, the necessity of our present af- 
fairs is so very urgent, our stocks so low, and our 
credit so impaired and weakened, that I must insist 
upon your granting that without any hesitation or 
demur ; and hereof fail not at your peril. 

THE APPLICATION. 

No alliance is safe which is made with those who are superior 
to us in power. Though they lay themselves under the most 
strict and solemn ties at the opening of the congress, yet the 
first advantageous opportunity will tempt them to break the 
treaty; and they will never want specious pretences to furnish 
put their declarations of war. It is not easy to determine, whe- 
ther it is more stupid and ridiculous for a community, to trust 
itself in the hands of those that are more powerful than them- 
selves, or to wonder afterwards that their confidence and ere* 
dulity are abused, and their properties invaded. 
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FAB. Vn. The Wolf and the Crane. 



A WOLF, after devouring his prey, happened to 
bave a bone in his throat, which gave him eo much 
pain, that he went howling up and down, and impor- 
tunJDg ever; creature he met, to lend him a kind hand 
ID order to his relief; nay, he promised a reasonable 
reward to any one that should undertake the operation 
with success. At last the Crane, tempted with the 
lucre of the reward, and having first procured him to 
confirm his promise with an oath, undertook the busi- 
ness, and ventured hia long neck into the rapacious 
felon's throat. In short he plucked out the bone, and 
expected the promised gratuity. When the Wolf, 
turning fats eyes disdainfully towards him, said, 1 did 
not think you had been so unconscionable; I had your 
bead in my mouth, and could bite it off whenever I 
pleased, but sufTered you to take it away without any 
damage, and yet you are not contented. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

There is t sort of people io the world to whom ■. man rat; be 
la tb« wrong for doing wrvicea, upon a double score; firfll, be- 
CB.uie they never dewrred to have a. good office dono them; and 
secondly, becaase, when once engagM it i> » hard ■ matter to 
be well rid of their acquaintance. 

This Fable is not an example of inrTBtitude, ai al Gret sight 
it seema to be, and as some of the luyUiologiBta have noderstood 
it; to make it a parallel in that case, the Crane ought to have 
been under some difficulties in bis turn, and the Wair have re. 
fused lo assist him when it was in hia power. The whole streia 
id* it lies in wlioin we are desired to do ^ood offices,, betbrg we 
do tlKDu fin he that grants a favonc, or even coDfides in a per- 
son of no honour, instead of finding hia account in it comes off 
well if Im is no suBerer. 



A STAO that had been drinking at a clear iipriiif, 
saw himself in'the water; and pleased with the pros- 
pect, stood afterwarda for some time contemplating 
uid surveying his shape and features, from head to 
fool. Ah! says he, what a glorious pair of branching 
horns are these! how gracefully do these antlers huig 
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over my forehead, and give an agreeable turn to my 
whole face. If some other parts of my body were 
proportionable to them, I would turn my back to no- 
body; but I have a set of such legs as really makes 
me ashamed to see them. People may talk what they 
please of their conveniencies, and what great need we 
stand in of them upon several occasions; but for my 
part I find them so very slender and unsightly, that I 
bad as lief hftve none at all. While he was giving 
himself these airs, he was alarmed by the noise of 
some huntsmen and a pack of hounds, that had been 
just upon the scent, and were making towards him. 
Away he flies in some consternation, and bounding 
nimbly over the plain, threw dogs and men at a vast 
distance behind him. After which, taking a very thick 
copse, he had the ill-fortune to be entangled by his 
horns in a thicket; where he was held fast till the 
liounds came in and pulled him down. Finding now 
how it was like to be with him, in the pangs of death 
be is said to have uttered these words: Unhappy 
creature that I a«i. I am too late convinced, that what 
I prided myself in, has been the cause of my undoing; 
and what I so much disliked, was the only thing that 
could have saved me. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Perhaps we cannot apply this better, than by supposing the 
Fable to be a parable, wluch may be thus explained. The Deer 
viewing itself in the water, is a beautiful young lady at hor 
looking-glass. She cannot help being sensible of the charms 
which lie blooming in every feature of her face. She moistent 
her lips, languishes with her eves, adjusts every lock of her hail 
with the nicest exactness, gives an agreeable attitude to hei 
whole body; and then witli a soft sigh, says to herself, Ah! hom 
liappy might I be, in a daily crowd of admirers, if it was not fox 
the censoriousness of the aee! When I view that face, where 
Natoro to give her her due, has been liberal enough of charms, 
how easj &oold I be, if it were not for that slender particulw 

D 
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mj LoDour. The odioo* idem of that comu serosa all mjr happy 
moments, vul brings s mottiGcatioD nilli it tbat dBinps aiy mwl 
Battering, tender hopeg. 01 that there were no such things in 
the world! In the midst of these soliloquies she is interrupted 
by the voice of her lover, who enters hor chamber, singing a 
rigadww air; and, introdncing his diacourse in a similar easy 
manner, takea occasion to launch out in praise of her beauty 
sees she is pleased with it, snatchee her band, kiaaes it in a trans 
port; and in short, pursues his point so cloKe thai she is not abis 
to disengags herself Ham him. But when the consequence of 
all this approaches, in an agonj of grief and ahame, she ietcbea 
a deep sivh, and says, Ah! how mistaken bare I beeol the vir- 
tue 1 stighted might have saved me; but the beautj I prized so 
much has been my undoing. 

FAB. IX. 7»€ Fox and the Crow. 



A csaw having Uken a piece of cheesn out of a 
i»>ttage window, flew up into a high tree with it, in 
order to eat it. Which a Fox observing, came and 
sat underneath, and began to compliment the croWi 
upon the subject of her beauty. I protest, mjb be. 
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[ never observed it before, but your feathers are of a 
oaiore delicate white than any that I ever saw in my 
life. Ah! what a fine shape and graceful turn of bo- 
dy is there. And I make no question but you have a 
tolerable voice. If it is but as fine as your complexion, 
I do not know a bird that can pretend to stand in com- 
petition with you. The Crow, tickled with this very 
civil language, nestled and wriggled about, and hardly 
knew where she was; but thinking the Fox a little 
dubious as to the particular of her voice, and having 
a mind to set him right in that matter, began to sing, 
and in the same instant, let the cheese drop out of 
her mouth. This being what the Fox wanted, he 
chopped it up* in a moment, and trotted away, laugh- 
ing to himself at the easy credulity of the crow. 

THE APPLICATION. 

They that love flattery (as it is to be &aied too many do,) are 
in a fiur way to repent of their fitible at the long ran. And yet 
how few are there among the whole race of muikind, who may 
be said to be fuU proof against its attacks! The gross way by 
which it is managed by some silly practitioners, is enough to 
alarm the dullest apprehension, and make it to value itself upon 
the quickness of its insight into the little plots of this nature, 
fiut, let the ambuscade be disposed with due judgment, and it 
will scarce fiiil of seizing the most guarded heart. How many 
are tickled to the last degree with the pleasure of flattery, even 
while they are applauded for their honest detestation of it? there 
ie no way to baffle the force of this engine, but by every one's 
examining impartially for himself the true estimate of his own 
qualities: if he deals sincerely in the matter, nobody can tell so 
well as himself^ what degree of esteem ought to attend any of 
his actions; and therefore he should be entirely easy as to the 
opinion men are like to have of them in the world. If they at- 
tribute more to him than his due, they are either designing or 
mistaken; if they allow him less, they are envious, or possibly, 
still mistaken; and, in either case, are to be despised, or disre- 
garded. For he that flatters without designing to make advan- 
tage of it, b a fool: and whoever encourages tlwt flattery whicb 
he has sense enough to see through, u a vain ooxcomU 
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FAB. X. The two Bitches. 



another bitch to lend her her kennel, only till her 
month was up, and assured her that then she should 
have it again. The other very readily consented, and 
with a great deal of civility, resigned it to her imme- 
diately. However, when the time was elapsed, she 
came and made her a visit, and very modestly inti- 
mated, that now she was up and well, she hoped she 
should see her abroad again; for that really, it would 
be inconvenient for her to bo without her kennel an; 
Ifjnger, and therefore she told her she must he so free 
as to desire her to provide herself with other lodgings 
as soon as she could. The lying-in bitch replied, 
that truly she was ashamed for having kept her bo 
long out of her own house; but it was not upon her 
own account, for indeed she was well enough to go any 
where, so much as that of her puppies, who were yet 
80 weak, that she was afraid they would not hq able 
to follow her; and, if she would be so good as to let 
ner star a fortnight longer, she should take it for the 
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greatest obligation io the world. The odier bilch wu 
80 good-natured and compasdoDate aa to coniplj with 
this request too: but at the expiration of the term, 
came and told her positively that she must (urn out, 
for she could not possibly let her be there a day longer. 
Must turn out, says the other; we will see that: for i 

Eiromise you, unlesa you can beat me, and my whole 
itter of whelps, you are never like to have any thing 
more to do here. 

THE APPLICATION. 
Paasmion i* eleven punts of (he Uw; uul tlioogh where 
equily Bauiishea, uid property U dolj ■ecnraci, the twdfUi 
po|ul, I mem that of right, i> better than tbe othei eleven; jet 
this Fable tnsy ■orrs u b rerj food leMon of caution to QB,nei- 
BT to let my thing we T«lae go out of our' posaenitin, witbodt 
rarv good Mcority. Wiae and gi»d nstured men will aiTelib- . 
erallj and judiciously what they can apBTo; but to leniC wbare 
there ia ■ probability of our being defrauded by the borrower, 
V a part of » too eiaj and blamablo credulity. 

FAB. XI. The Proud Frog. 
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foot among a parcel oi young frogs, and trocf one oi 
them to death. The rest informed their mother when 
she came home, what had happened, telling her that 
the b^ast which did it was the hugest creature that 
ever they saw in their lives. What, was it so big? 
says the old Frog, swelling and blowing up her speck- 
led belly to a great degree. Oh, bigger by a vasi 
deal say they. And so big? says she, straining her- 
self yet more. Indeed manuna, say they, if you were 
to burst yourself, you would never be so big. She 
strove yet again, and burst herself indeed. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Whenever a man endeavours to live equal with one of a grea- 
ter fortune than liimself, he is sure to share a like fate with the 
Frog in the Fable. How- many vain people, of moderate easy 
circumstances, burst and come to nothing, by vieing with those 
whose estates are more ample than their own ? Sir Changeling 
Clumstock was possessed of a very considerable estate, devolv- 
ed to him by the death of an old uncle, who had adopted him his 
heir. He had a false taste for happiness; and without the least 
economy, trusting to the sufficiency of his vast revenue, was 
resolved to be out-done by nobody, in showing grandeur and 
expensive living. He gave five thousand pounds for a piece of 
ground in tiie country, to set a house upon; the building and 
furniture of which cost fifty thousand pounds more; and his gar- 
dens were proportionably magnificent Besides which, he 
thought himself under a necessity of buying out two or three 
tenements which stood in his neighbourhood, that he niight 
have elbow-room enough. All this he could very well bear, 
and still might have been happy, had it not been fbr an unfor- 
tun ate view which he one day happened to take of my lord 
Castlebuiider*s gardens, which consisf of twenty acres, where- 
as his own were not above twelve. From that time he grew 
pensive; and before the ensuing winter gave five and thirty 
years* purchase for a dozen acres more to enlarge his gardens, 
built a couple of exorbitant green-houses, and a lar^e pavilion 
%t the further end of a terrace-walk. The bare repairs and su- 
periiitendencics of all which, call fbr the remaining part of his 
income. He is mortgaged pretty deep, and pays nobody; but 
being a privileged person, resides altogether at a cheap private 
lodging in the city of Westminster. 



FAB. Xn. The Fox and the StoTk. 



Thb Fox invited the Stork to dinner, and being 
dispcHed to divert himself at the expense of his guest, 
provided nothing for the entertainment but soup, in a 
wide shallow diah. This himself could lap up with 
a great deal of ease; but the Stork, who could but just 
dip in the point of his bill, was not a bit the better all 
the while; however, in a few days after, he returned 
the compliment, and invited the Fox; but suffered no- 
thing to be brought to table but some minced meat 
in a glass jar: the neck of which was so deep, and so 
narrow, that though the Stork with his long bill made 
a shift to fill bis belly, all that the Fox, who was very 
hungry, could do, was to lick the brims, as the Slork 
slabbered them with his eating. Reynard was heartily 
vexed at iir^t; hut when he came to take his leave, 
owned ingenuously, that he had been used as he de 
served; and that he had no reason to take any treat. 
raent ill of which be set the esamplf' 
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THE APPLICATION. 
It i> niiglitf improdent, as well aa inliuinaii and uncivil, to ui 
iVont any bodj; and whoever takes the liberty to oiircise his 
witty talent that way, must not think much of it, if be meets 
niith repTisals. lodeed, if all thoM who are Ihui paid in tbait 
(wn com, would taks it with the same frankness the Fox did, 
the matter would not be much: but wa wa too apt, when tbc 
jest cotnes to be turned home upon ourselves, to think that io- 
ButTerable in ejiothei, which we looked upon as pret^ and tace- 
lioua, when the humour was out own. The ruleofitoingBi wc 
would be done by, m proper to be our model in every transac- 
tion of life, may more particularly be of use in thii respect; be- 
cause peojje seldom or never receive any advanUge by these 
little ludicrous imposition^ and yet if they were to ask tbcin- 
selves the question, would find, that another's using them in 
Ihe some manner, nonld be very di>[deasiiig. 

FAB. XIII. The Eagle and tie Fm. 



An Eagle that had young ones, looking out tot 
something to feed them with, happened to spy a Fox*8 
cub, that lay basking itself abroad in the sun. She 
made a stoop, and trussed it immediately; but before 
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she had carmd it quite off, the old Fox coming home, 
implored her, with tears in her eyes, to spare her cub, 
and pity the distress of a poor fond mother, who should 
think no affliction so great as thai of losing her child. 
The Eagle, whose nest was up in a very high tree, 
thought herself secure enough from all projects of re- 
venge, and so bore away the cub to her young ones, 
without showing any regard to the supplications of 
the Fox. But that subtle creature, highly incensed at 
this outrageous barbarity, ran to an altar, where some 
country people had been sacrificing a kid in the open 
fields, and catching up a fire-brand in her mouth, ran 
towards the tree where the Eagle's nest was, with a 
resolution of revenge. She had scarce ascended the 
first branches, when the Eagle, terrified with the ap- 
proaching ruin of herself and family, begged of the 
Fox to desist, and, with much submission, returned 
her the cub again safe and sound. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This Fable is a warning to us, not to deal hardly or injuriously 
aj any body. The consideration of our being in a high condition 
dflife, and those we hurt, below us, will plead little or no excuse 
for us, in this case. For there is scarce a creature of so despica- 
ble a rank, but is capable of avenging itself some way, and ftX 
some time or otlier. When great men happen to be wicked, how 
little scruple do they make of oppressing their poor neighbours! 
they are perched upon a lofly station, and have buiit their nest 
on nigh; and, having outgrown all feelings of humanity, are in- 
sensible of any pangs of remorse. The widow's tears, the or- 
phan's cries, and the curses of the miserable, like javelins thrown 
by the hand of a feeble old man, fall by the way, and never reach 
their heart. But let such a one, in the midst of his flagrant injus- 
tice, remember, how easy a matter it is, notwithstanding his su- 
perior distance, for the meanest vassal to be revenged of him. 
The bitterness of affliction, even where cunning is ivanting, may 
animate the poorest spirit with resolutions of vengeance, and 
when once that fury is tlioroughly awakened, we know not what 
•he will require berore she is lulled to rest again. The most pow 
erful tyrants cannot prevent a resolved assassination ; there are a 
thousand different ways for any private man to do the business. 
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who b heutilr dupowd to it, and williii|[ to tatiafy hit ^petHa 
(or revenge, at tliseipeiiM of his Uft. An old womui may dap 
a fiic-brand to the palace of a prince, and it b in the power of a 
iKwr weak fool to deatroj the children of the mighty. 

FAB. XIV. 7^ Boar and Out Am. 



A tittle scoundrel of an Asa, happening to meet with 
a Boar, had a mind to bo arch upon him; and so 
ther, says he, your humble servant. The Boar e 
what nettled at his familiarity, bristled up to him. 
told him, he was sur[>rised to hear him utter so im' 
pudent an untruth, and was just going to show his 
noble resentment, by giving him a rip in the flank: 
hut wisely stifling his passion, he contented himsell 
with only saying, go, you sorry beastl I could he amply 
and easily revenged of you, but I do not care to foul 
my tusks with the blood of so base a creature. 
THE APPLICATION. 
Fools are aometimei so ambitiooi of being thought wits, that 
they run great hazarda in attempting to ibow themaelTSi auch. 
Thia ii not the jirst Ass, who, «iUr a handwune rebuke from one 
■uperior to himaelC both in orange and merit, has ecmtinnBd hi* 
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awkward raitleiy even to the last degree of offence. But sucli ■ 
dull crestnre is Bofu from riusing himself the least eiiteem by his 
Ludicrous vein, that be has very good luck if he escapea with a 
whole skin. Bnfibona, like dwarfs, should be matched with tboee 
of their own level ; a man, in Berue or stature, would be asham- 
ed to encDonter either of tfaem. But notwithstanding all this, 
and though the boar in the Fable is a verj good eiampls to men 
nf geneniiu, brsre spirits, not to give themselves up to passion, 
noi to be distempered with thoughts oT revenge upon the ineo 
bmt behnriouT of ever; Ass that ofi^nds them, tocause ttieir 
Iiand would be dishonoored by the tincture of a base man's 
blood; yet, among human creatures the oorrection of an ass that 
would be uoseaaonably witty, may be performed with JuBtness 
■nd propriety enoogh; provided it be done in good humour. 
The blood of a coward, hteially speakrng, would stain the char- 
acter of a man of honour; when we chuitise such wretches, it 
should be done, if possible, in the ntmoat calmness of temper. 
It takes off something from the reputation of a great soul, wIiod 
WB see it is in the power of a ibol to ruffle and unsettle it 



A Fiog one day peeping out of llie lake, and look- 
ing about him, saw two Bulla fighting at some dii 
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tance off, in the meadow; and calKng to one of his ac- 
quaintances, Look, says he, what dreadful work there 
is yonder! Dear Sir, what will become of us? Why, 
pr'ythee, says the other, do not frighten yourself so 
about nothing; how can their quarrels affect us? They 
are of a different kind and way of living, and are at 
present only contending which shall be master of the 
herd. That is true, replies the first; their quality and 
station in life is, to all appearance, different enough 
from ours: but as one of them will certainly get the 
better, he that is worsted, being beat out of the mea- 
dow, will take refuge here in the marshes, and may 
possibly tread out the guts of some of us; so you see 
we are more nearly concerned in this dispute of theirs 
than at first you were aware of. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Tliis poor timorous frog had just reason for its fears and suspi. 
cions: it being* hardly possible for great people to fall out, with- 
out involving many below them in the same fate. Nay, what 
ever becomes of the former, the latter are sure to suffer; those 
may be only playing the fool, while these really smart for it. 

It is of no small importance to tlie honest, quiet part of man- 
kind, who desire nothing so much as to see peace and virtue 
flourish, to enter seriously and impartially into the consideration 
of this point; for, as significant as the quarrels of the great may 
sometimes be, yet they are nothing without their espousing and 
supporting them one way or other. What is it that occasions 
parties, but the ambitious or avaricious spirit of men in eminent 
stations, who want to engross all power in their own hands? up. 
on this they fement divisions, and form factions, and excite ani- 
mosities between well meaning, but undeserving people, who 
little think that the ^reat aim of their leaders is no more than the 
advancement of their own private self-interest Tlie good of the 
public is always pretended upon such occasions, and may some- 
times happen to be tacked to their own; but then it is purely ac- 
cidental, and was never originally intended. One knows not what 
remedy to prescribe against so epidemical and frequent a mala, 
dy, but only, that every man who has sense enough to discern 
the pitiful private views that attend most of the difierences be- 
tween the great ones, instead of aiding or abetting either party, 
'vould with an honest ooorage, heartily and openly oppose both 
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FAB. XVI. The Kite and the Pigeons. 



A Elite, who hod kept sailing in the air for man; 
(lays neaT a dove bouse, and made a sloop a( several 
Pigeons, but all to no purpose, (for they were too 
nimble for him,) at laat had recourse to stratagem; 
and took his opportunity one day, to make a deciara< 
tion to them, in which he set forth bis own just and 
good intentions, who bad nothing more at heart, than 
the defence and protection of the Pigeons in their an- 
cient rights and liberties, and how concerned he wa« 
at their feara and jealousies of a foreign invasion; es- 
pecially their unjust and unreasonable suspicions of 
himself, as if he intended, by force of arms, to break 
in upon their constitution, and erect a tyrannical gov- 
ernment over them. To prevent all which, and tho- 
roughly to quiet their minds, he thought proper to 
propose to them such terms of alliance and articles of 
|H3ace, as might for ever cement a good understanding 
betwixt them; the principal of which was, that they 
E 
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should accept of him for their king, and invest him 
with all kingly privilege and prerogative over them. 
The poor simple Pigeons consented; the Kite took 
the coronation oath after a very solemn manner, on 
his part, and the doves the oaths of allegiance and 
fidelity on theirs. But much time had not passed over 
their heads, hefore the good Kite pretended that it 
was part of his prerogative to devour a Pigeon when- 
ever he pleased. And this, he was not contented to 
do himself only, hut instructed the rest of the royal 
family in the same kingly arts of government. The 
Pigeons, reduced to this miserable condition, said one 
to the other. Ah! we deserve no better! Why did we 
let him come in? 

THE APPLICATION. 

What con this Fable be applied to, but the exceeding blind- 
ness and stupidity of that part of mankind, who wantmily and 
foolishly trust their native rights of liberty, without good secu- 
rity; who often choose for guardians of their lives and fortunes, 
persons abandoned to the most unsociable vices; and seldom 
have any better excuse for such an error in politics, than, tliat 
they were deceived in their expectation; or never thoroughly 
knew the manners of their king, till he had got them entirely 
into his power; which, however, is notoriously false, for many, 
with the doves in the Fable, are so silly, that they would admit 
of a Kite, rather than be without a king. The truth is, wc ought 
not to incur the possibility of being deceived in so important a 
matter as this; an unlimited power should not be trusted in the 
hands of any one, who is not endowed with a perfection more 
than human. 
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FAB. XVII. Tie Mao and hiit two Wivei 



A man, in timeB when polygamy was allowed, had 
two wives; one of which, like hinuelf, had seen her 
best days, and was juat na it were entering upon the 
declivity of life; but this, beinjf an artful woman, she 
entiiely concealed by her dress; by which, and some 
otbei elegant qualities, she made a shift sometimes to 
engage her husband's heart. The other was a beau- 
Uful young creature of seventeen, whose charms, as 
yet in the height of bloom, and secure of their own 
power, bad no occasion to call in any artifice to their 
assistance. She made the good man as happy as be 
was capable of being, but was not, it seems, complete 
iy BO herself; the gray hairs, mixt among the black, 
upon her husband's head, gave her some uneasiness, 
by proclaiming some great disparity of their years, 
'therefore, under colour of adjusting and combing bis 
bead, she would every now and then be twitching the 
silver hairs with her nippers; that, however matters 
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were, he might still have as few visible signs of an 
advanced age as possible. The dame, whose years 
were nearer to an equality with his own, esteemed 
those grey locks as the honours of his head, and could 
have wished they had all been such: she thought it 
gave him a venerable look; at least, that it made her 
appear something younger than him: so that every 
time the honest man's head fell into their hands, she 
took as much pains to extirpate the black hairs, as 
the other had done to demolish the grey. They nei- 
ther of them knew of the other's design; but, each 
continued her project with repeated industry; the 
. poor man, who thought their desire to oblige, put 
them upon this extraordinary officiousness in dress- 
ing his head, found himself, in a short time, without 
any hair at all. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Phffidnis, whose sense I have generally followed, in every fa 
blc of which he has made a version, in his application of this is 
a little severe on the ladies; and tells us, that by this example 
we may see the men are sure to be loosers by the women; as 
well wnen they are the objects of their love, as while they lie 
under their displeasure. All that I shall add to what he has 
said, is to observe, that many women may unfortunately, out of 
a pure effect of complaisance, do a thousand disag^reeable things 
to their husbands. They whose love is tempered with a tole- 
rable share of good sense, will be sure to have no separate views 
of their o\vn, nor do any thing more immediately relating to 
their husband, without consulting him first In a married state 
one party should infiirm themselves certainly, and not be gues 
sing and presummg what will please the otiier; and if a wife 
uses her husband like a friend only, the least she can do, is first 
to communicate to him all the important enterprises she un- 
dertakes, and those especially which she intends should be for 
his honour and advantage. 
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TAB. XVm. TU SUg t« the Oi-Stall. 



A Stag nxiBed out of hia thick cover in the midst 
of the forest, and dilren bard by the hounds, made 
towards a rarm house, and seeing the door of an ox- 
stall open, entered ti^rein, and hid himself under a 
heap of straw. Ont of the oxen, turning his bead 
about, asked bim what he meant by venturing himself 
in such a place as tb&t mm, where he was sure to meet 
with his doom. Ah! Myg the Stag, if you will be bo 
good aa to favour me «ritb your concealment, I hope 
I shall do well enough, I intend to make off again the 
first opportunity. \Vcll, be staid there till toward? 
night; in came the ox-miin with a bundle of fodder, 
and never saw bim. In t>liort, all the servants of tlie 
farm came and went, and not a soul of them smelt any 
thing of the matter. IVaVi ^^ bailiff himself came, 
and looked in, but walked bfl<iy no wiser than the rest. 
Upon tbid the Stag, ready u> (ump out of bis skin for 
b3 
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joy, began to return thanks to the good natured oxen 
protesting that they were the most obliging people he 
had ever met with in his life. After he had done hii 
compliments, one of them answered him gravely: In- 
deed we desire nothing more than to have it in out 
power to contribute to your escape; but there is a cer- 
tain person you little think of, who has a hundred eyes; 
if he should happen to come, I would not give this 
straw for your life. In the interim, home comes the 
master himself, from a neighbour's where he had been 
invited to dinner; and, because he had observed the 
cattle to look but scurvily of late, he went up to the 
rack, and asked why they did not give them more fod- 
der; then, casting his eyes downwards, Hey day, says 
he, why so sparing of your litter? pray scatter a little 
more here. And these cobwebs — but I have spoken 
so often, that unless I do it myself — ^Thus, as he went 
on, prying into every thing, he chanced to look where 
the Stag's horns lay sticking out of the straw; upon 
which he raised a hue and cry, calling all his people 
about him, killed the poor Stag, and made a prize of 
him. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The moral of this fable is, that nobody looks afler a man's af- 
fairs so well as himselfl Servants being but hirelings, seldom 
have the true interest of the master at heart, but let thin^ run 
on in a negligent constant dborder; and this generally, not ao 
much for want of capacity as honesty. Their heads are taken 
up with the cultivation of their own private interest; for the 
service and promotion of which, that of their master is postpo- 
ned, and oflen entirely neglected. 

Few families are reduceid to poverty and distress, merely by 
their own extravagance and indulgence in luxury; the inatten- 
tion of servants swells every article of expense in domestic eco- 
nomy, and the retinue of great men, instead of exerting their 
industry, to conduce as far as possible to the increase of their 
master^s wealth, commonly exercise no other office than thai 
of locusts and caterpillars to consume and devour it. 



^SOPS FABLEa. 
FAB. XIX. TTut Jiog and ihe Wolf. 



A lean, bungiy, half-starved Wolf, happened one 
inoon^ny nig^ht, to meet with a jolly, plump, well- 
fed Afastifi": and after the first compliments were pas- 
sed, says the Wolf, you look extremely well; I pro- 
fess, I think I never saw a more graceful, comely per- 
son: hut how comes it about, I beseech you, that you 
should live so much better than II I may say, without 
vanity, that I venture fiAy times more than you do; 
and yet, I am almost ready to perish with hunger. 
The Dog answered very bluntly. Why you may live 
as well, if you will do the same for it that I do. In- 
deed! What is that says he: Why, says the Dog, on- 
ly to guard the house at night, and keep it from 
thieves. With all my heart, replies the Wolf; for at 
present I have but a sorry time of it; and I think, to 
change my hard lodging in the woods, where I en- 
dure rain, frost and snow, for a warm roof over my 
head, and a belly full of good victuals, will be no bad 
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bargain. True, says the Dog, therefore you have 
nothing more to do but to follow me. Now as they 
were jogging on together, the Wolf spied a crease in 
the Dog's neck, and having a strange curiosity, could 
not forbear asking him what it meant? Puh! nothing 
says th^Dog. Nay, but pray, says the Wolf. Why, 
says the x)og, if you must know, I am tied up in the 
day time, because I am a little fierce, for fear I should 
bite people, and am only let loose a-nights. But this 
is done with a design to make me sleep a-days more 
than any thing else, and that I may watch the better 
in the night time; for as soon as ever the twilight ap- 
pears, out I am turned, and may go where I please. 
Then, my master brings me plates of bones from the 
table with his own hands; and whatever scraps are leA 
by any of the family, they fall to my share; for you 
must know I am a favourite with every body. So you 
see how you are to live — Come, come along, what is 
the matter with you? No, replied the Wolf^ I beg your 
pardon; keep your happiness all to yourself. Liberty 
is the word with me; and I would not be a king upon 
the terms you mention. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The lowest condition of life, with freedom attending it, is bet- 
ter than the most exalted station under restraint, ^sop and 
Phedrus who had both felt the bitter effects of slavery, thoaffh 
the latter of them had the good fortune to have one of the 
mildest princes that ever was, for his master, cannot forbear ta» 
king all opportunities to express their great abhorrence of send, 
tude, and their passion for liberty, upon any terms whatsoever. 
Indeed, a state of slavery, with whatever seeming grandeur and 
happiness it may be attended, is yet so precarious a thing, that 
he must want sense, honour, courage, and all manner of virtae, 
who can endure to prefer it in his choice. A man who has so 
little honour as to bear to be a slave, when it is in his power to 
prevent or redress it, would make no scruple to cut the throata 
of his fellow-creatures, or do any wickedness that the waatoc 
•mbridled will of his tyrannical master cf»uld suggest 



FAB. XX. 2he Lamb brought up by a Goat. 



A Wolf meeting a Lamb one day, in company with 
a Goat, Child, says fae, you are mistakeo; this is none 
of 70UT tnolher, she is yonder, (pointing to a flock of 
sheep at a distance.) It may be so, saya the Lamb^ 
the person that happened to conceive me, and after- 
wards bore me a few months in her belly because she 
could not help it, and then dropt me she did not care 
where, and left me to the wide world, is, I suppose, 
what you call my mother; but I look upon this good 
charitable Goat as such, that took compassion on me 
in my poor, helpless, destitute condition, and gave me 
suck; sparing it out of the mouths of her own kida 
rather than I should want it. But sure, says he, you 
have a greater regard for her that gave you life than 
for any body else. She gave me life! I deny that. — 
She that could not bo much as tell whether 1 should 
he black or white, had a great hand in giving me life 
(o be sure! But supposing it were so, I am mightily 
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obliged to her, truly, for contriving to let me be of 
the male kind, so that I am every day in danger of the 
butcher. What reason then have I to have a greater 
regard for one to whom I am so little indebted for 
any part of my being, than for those from whom I 
have received all the benevolence and kindness which 
have hitherto supported me in life? 

THE APPLICATION. 

It is they whose goodness makes them our parents, that pro- 
perly claim a filial respect from us, and not those who are such 
only out of necessity. The duties between parents and th^r 
children are relative and reciprocal. By all laws, natural as 
well as civil, it is expected that the parents should cherish and 
provide for their chUd, till it is able to shift for itself; and that 
tlie child, with a mutual tenderness, should depend upon the 
parent fi>r its sustenance, and yield it a reasonable obedience. 
Yet through the depravity of human nature, we very often see 
these laws violated, and the relations before mentioned, treating' 
one another with as much virulence as enemies of different 
countries are capable of. Through the natural impatience and 
protervity of youth, we observe the first occasion for any ani- 
mosity, most frequently arising from their side; but, however* 
there are not wanting examples of undutifVd parents; and, when 
a father by using a son ill, and denying him such an education, 
and such an allowance as his circumstances can well afford, 
gives him occasion to withdraw his respect from him; to urg« 
his begetting of him as the sole obligation to duty, is talking 
like a silly unthinkin? dotard. Mutual benevolence must bt 
kept up between relations, as well as friends; for, without thli 
cement, whatever you please to call the building, it is only a cas- 
Ue in the air, a thing to be talked of without Uie least reality* 
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FAB. XXI. ne Peacock's Con^int. 



Hie Peacock presented a memorial to Juno, import- 
ing how liardlf he thought he was used in not having 
BO good a voice as the Nightingale: how that pretty 
animal was agreeable to every ear that heard it, while 
he was laughed at for his ugly screaming' noiae, if hi; 
did but open his mouth. The goddess, concerned at 
the uneasiness of her favourite bird, answered him 
very kindly to this purpose. If the Nightingale is blesl 
with a fine voice, you have the advantage in point of 
beauty and largeness of person. Ah! says he, but whal 
avails my silent unmeaning beauty, when I am so far 
excelled in voice! The goddess dismissed him, bid- 
ding him consider, that the properties of every creature 
were appointed by the decree of fate; to him beauty; 
strength to the E^Ie; to the Nightingale a voice of 
melody; the faculty of speech to the Parrot; and to the 
Dove innocence. That each of these was contented 
with its own peculiar quality; and unless he bad a 
mind to be miserable, he must learn ta be so too. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

Since hII tliiii^a (as Juno sbjb) sro liied bf Ibe eternal and 
uuiltutMe dcciKi: ui'fate, how nlnturd Is it to hear people ccoo- 
plaiiiUij; and IcirinenUng lIieniBelrea for (hat which it is inipos. 
sibie ever toobliin: they who ore ■mbitious of having more 
good qualiliEB, since that is ituprncticable, should spare do paina 
to cultivate and recommend those Ihej have; which a sonrttMa 
and pftviehncm of temper, instead of iro proving, will certainly 
lessen and impair, whether they are of the mind or bod;; if we 
had all tlie deeirnble properties in the world, wo could be no 
more than eaey and eontented willi them; and if a man by a 
tight way of tliinkin?, ean reconcile himaclF to hia own eondi- 
troo, wliatever it he, he will fall little short of lbs most com 
plote state that mortals enjoy. 

FAB. XXII. TV Fox and the Grapes. 



A Fox, very hungry, chanced to come intoaTtneyaid 
where there hung bunchea of cbarming ripe gnpem; 
but nailed up to a trellie, bo high that he leapt till he 
quite tired himself, without being able to reach one of 
Ihem. At last, let who will take them, eaje he; they 
are hut green and sour; ao I will eren let them ak»M. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

This ftble U a. gixxl rcfaimand (o n paj-cel of vain caicomb* 
in tbe wotld, who, because they would never be thought [o Eie 
disappointed in my of their pursuits, pretend n dislilie to cvsry 
tiling wliich tliey cannot obtain. Tli^e is a strange propensity 
in mankind to this temper, and there are nun^>ers of grumbling 
malcontenta in every diffinent &oiil^ and sect of lite. The die- 
carded stalssman, conNdeiing the oorraption of tbe time, would 
not have any hand in tbe administration « affitirs fi>r aU the world. 

The country squire dams a court lift, and would not go cring- 
ing and creeping to a drawing-room tor the best place tlie king 
has in his diapoeaL A young fellow being aslced how he liked a 
celebrated beauty, by whom all the world knew he was despis- 
ed, answered, stie has a atinking breath, llow insufibrabie is the 
ptide of this poor creature man! who would stoop to the tnseBt, 
*ilert actions, rather than be thonght not able to do any thin^. 
For what is more base and vile than lying} and when do we he 
mote notoriouily, than when we disparage and find fault with a 
thing for no other reason but because it is out of our power? 

FAB. XXiri. 7^ Viper and the File. 



down for aometbing to eat; uid aeeing a file, began 
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knawing it as greedily as could be. The file *otd bin 
veiy gruffly, that he had beat be quiet, and let him 
alone; for that he would get very little by nibbling U 
one, who, upon occasion, could bite iron and ateel. 
THE APPLICATION. 
By this Fable we ue caatiofKd to cwuider wbit v>j person 
ii befiirs we make an attack apoa bim, aflar anr maimei what. 
•oerei; particnlariy, bow we let oar tongues abp in emsojiog 
the Boticmi of tbooe who are, in Ibe i^dnion of tlie wcvld, not 
only of an nnqnsitianabla Tspntation, so Ibat nobody will believe 
what wa inainuatti againit then^ bat of luch an infloence, upon 
accDont of theii own Teracity, tlut the Icut word from them 
would rain OUT credit to all intents and purposes. If wit be the 
can, and we have a utirical vein, which at certain periodi mnM 
have ft flow, let ua be caatious at whom we level it; for if the 
perKHt'g nndeistanding be of belter proof than our own, all our 
iD^nious aalliea, like ■pirits squirted against the wind, will re- 
coil back upon our own lacei, and make us the ridicule of eve- 



ry spectator. This fkble, besides, la not ao improper em 

U fall foul w 

jthing bi^ iti 
FAB. XXIV. The Fox and the Goat. 



nvK which, nther tbui not bile at all, will fa 



rt nothing bi^ itself. 
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been casting about a long while, to no purpose, how 
he should get out again; when, at last, a Goat came 
to the place, and wanting to drink, asked Reynard 
whether the water was good: good, says he; ay, so 
sweet that I am afraid that I have surfeited myself, 1 
have drank so abundantly. The Goat upon this, 
without any more ado, leaped in; and the Fox, ta- 
-king the advantage of his horns, by the assistance of 
them as nimbly leapt out, leaving tl>e poor Goat at 
the bottom of the well to shiflt for liimself. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The doctrine taught us by this Fable is nd more than this, 
that we ought tb consider who it is that advises us, before we 
(bllow the advice. For, however plausible the counsel may 
seem, if the person that gives it is a crafty knave, we may be 
aasurod that he intends to serve himself in it, more than us, if 
not to erect something to his own advantage out of our ruin. 

The little, poor country attorney,- ready to starve, and sunk 
to tha lowest depth of poverty, for want of employment, by 
such arts as these, draws the *squire his neighbour into the 
gulph of the law; until, laying hold on the branches of his rev. 
enue, he lifts himself out of obscurity, and leaves the other 
immured in the bottom of a mortgage. 



«i jGSOPs fables. 

FAB. XXV, 7%e Ountryman and the Snake. 



A Villager, in a frosly, enowy winter, found a snake 
ander a hedge, almost dead with cold, lie could not 
help having a compassion for the poor creature, bo 
brought it home, and laid it upon the hearth near the 
6re; but it had not laid there long, before (being re* 
»ived with the heatl it began to erect itself, and flying 
at hia wife and children, filled the whole cottage with 
dreadful hissings. The countryman hearing an out- 
cry, and perceiving what the matter was, catched up 
n mattock, and soon dispatched him; upbraiding him 
at the same time in these words: is this, vile wretch, 
the return you make to him that saved your lifel die 
as you deserve, but a single death is too good for you. 
THE APPLICATION. 

It is the nature of ingrttct to return evil for Bood; and th« 
moratlnts in al[ ages have inceaa&nll; declaimed >(fainst the 
cnormil; of this crime; concluding that they who are capable 
ofhiirting their benelBctoni, are not fit to lire in a communis 
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iieing each as the natural ties of parent, friend, or conntrj are 
loo weak to restrain within the bounds of societjr. Indeed, the 
sin of ingratitude is so detestable, that none but the most in- 
human temper can be guilty of it, so, in writing to men, there 
is no occasion to use many words; either in exposing the vice 
itself^ or dissuading people from the commission of it. There- 
fore, it is not likely, that a person of .£8op*s sagacity would 
have compiled this fable, without having something else in 
view, besides this trite and obvious subject He certainly in^ 
tended to put us in mind, that, as none but a poor silly clown 
would go to take up a snake and cherish it, so we shall be very 
negligent and ill-advised, if, in doing good offices, we do not 
take care to bestow our benevolence upon proper objects. It 
was not at all unnatural in the snake to hiss, and brandish his 
tongue and fly at the first that came near him; as soon at the 
person that saved his life as any other, indeed more likely, 
because nobody else had bo much to do with him. Nor is it 
strange at any time to see a reprobate fool throwing his poison- 
ous language about and committing extravagances, against 
those, more especially, who are so inadvertent as to concern 
themselves with him. The snake and the reprobate will not 
appear extraordinary in their malcvoleYice; but the sensible 
part of mankind cannot help thinking those guilty of great in. 
discretion who receive either of them into their protection. 



f2 
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FAB. XXVI. T%e Mountains in Labour. 



The Mountains were said to be in labour, and ut- 
tered moat dreadful groans. The people came to- 
gether, far and near, to sec what birth would be pro- 
duced; and after tbey had waited a considerable time 
in expectation, out crept a mouse. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Great cr; niid little vcool, ii the Englitli prorerb; the scens 
of wliich bears ui eiact proportion to this " " ' ' ' 

bnt 01 

of all kinds who endenvour by ortificjaJ riunonrs to raiBc the 
aipeotationa of mankind, and Uien by their moan perrornmneeB 
defeat and disappoint them, have, time out of mind, been lashed 
with the recital of this fable. How agreeably Burpriain^ it ia to 
see an unpromising favourite, whom (ha caprice of fbitiine hM 
placed at the helm of etate, BBrring the Commonwealth with 
juatieeand integrity, inetead of smothering and embeizlinz the 
public treaanre to his own private and wicked endal ana on 
the contrary, how melanchtSy, how dreadful! or rather, how 
exasperating and provoking a eight is it, to behold one, whose 
constant declaration lor liberty and the public good, have rail- 
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>d people'* expectations of him to the hl^st {Htcb, w Mon 
!■ he U got iuto power eierting hia whole art and caniiiDg to 
Trin and ensIiiTe his country! the ganguine hopes of all lluwa 
1... ^;.i. ™ii .„ _:-.,. ^j tlallered themselTea with a relbrma. 



One day there happened some words between the 
int and the fly about precedency, and the point was ar- 
gueJ with great warmth and eagerness on both aides. 
Says the fly, it is well known what my pretensions are, 
and how justly they are grounded; thero is never a sa- 
crifice that is offered, but I always taste of the entrails, 
even before the goda themselves. I have one of the 
uppermost seats at church, and frequent the altar aa 
often aa any body; I have a free admission at court; 
and can never want the king's ear, for I sometimes sit 
upon his shoulder. There is not a maid of hon'W 
or handsome young creature comes in my way \v T 
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I like her, I settle betwixt her balmy lips. ,And then 1 
eat and drink the best of every thing, without having 
any occasion* to work for my living. What is there 
that such country pusses as you enjoy, to be compa- 
red with a life like this? The Ant, who by this tiroo 
had composed herself, replied with a great deal of tem- 
per, and no less severity: Indeed, to be a guest at an 
entertainment of the gods, is a very great honour, if 
one is invited; but I should not care to be a disagree- 
able intruder any where. You talk of the king and the 
court, and the fine ladies there, with great familiarity; 
but, as I have been getting in my harvest in summer, 
I have seen a certain person, under the town walls, 
making a hearty meal upon something that is no^ so 
proper to be mentioned. As to your frequenting the 
altars, you are in the right to take sanctuary where 
you are like to meet with the least disturbance. But 
I have known people, before now, nin to altars, and 
call it devotion, when they have been shut out of all 
good company, and had no where else to go. You do 
not work for your living you say; true; therefore when 
you have played away the summer, and winter corner, 
you have nothing to live upon: and, while you are starv- 
ing with cold and hunger I have a good warm house 
over my head, and plenty of provisions about me. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This Fable points out to us the different charactera of those 
that recommend themselves in a vainglorious way, by false and 
borrowed lights; and of those whose real merit procures them a 
good esteem wherever they go. Poverty and folljr having, at 
the same time possession of any one man, cannot fail of muLing 
him an object of pity, if not of contempt; but, when an empty, 
conceited pride happens to be joined with them, they render the 
creature in whom they meet, at the same time despicable and 
ridiculous. One who often attends at court, not because he has 
a place, but because he has not, should not value himself upon his 
condition. They who go to church out of vanity and curiosity 
and not for pure devotion, should not value themselves upoi: 
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Unii Teligkm; fin it ia not worth a stnw. The; who eat it a 
three penny atdiaaiy, and sometimeg not eo wgII, ehould not 
boast eitlici of their dinner or company. In ebott, Dobodj is 1 
better gentleman than he whoae honeat industry supplies him 
with aplenty of&ll neceseariefi, nho are Eowell acquainted trith 
honour rs never to Bay or do a. mean unjost thing, and who do- 
spieoB an idle ecoundrel, bat knows how to CEtecm men of his 
own principlM. Such a one is a poison of the first quality, 
though ha hu nover a title, and ought to take plaj» of every 
man who ia not so good as himself. 

FAB. XXVIII. The Old Hound. 



An old Hound, who had been an eiiccUent good one 
in hia time, and given hia master great sport and sa- 
tisfaction in many a chace, at last, by the effect of 
years, became feeble and unseniccable. However, 
being in (he field one day, when the Stag was almost 
run down, he happened to be the first that came in 
with him, and seized him by one of hia haunches; bni 
his decayed and broken teeth not being able to kec(> 
Iheir hold, the deer eacaped and threw him quite out. 
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Upon which his master being in a great passion, and 
going to strike him, the honest old creature is said to 
have barked out this apology: ah! do not stiike your 
poor old servant; it is not my heart and inclination, 
but my strength and speed that fail me. If what I now 
am, displeases, pray do not forget what I have been. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This application may serve to give us a general view of the 
ingratitude of the greatest part or mankind. Notwithstanding 
all the civility and complacency that is used among people 
where thera is a common intercourse of business, yet let the 
main spring, the probability of their being senriceable to each 
other, either in point of pleasure or profit, be but once broken, 
and &rewell courtesy: so far from continuing any regard in be- 
half of past favours, that it is very well if Uiey forbear doing 
any thing tliat is injurious. If the master had only ceased to 
caress and make much of the old Hound when he was past do- 
ing any service, it had not been very strange; but to treat a 
poor creature ill, not for a failure of inclination, but merely a 
defect of nature, must, notwithstanding the crowd of ezamplea 
there are to countenance it, be pronounced inhuman and un- 
reasonable. 

There are two accounts upon which people that have been 
useful are frequently neglected. One, when they are so de- 
cayed, either through age or some accident, that they are no 
longer able to do ue services they have formerly done; the 
other, when the occasion of emergency, which required such 
talents, no longer exists. Phsedrus, who more than once com- 
plains of the bad consequences of age, makes no other applira- 
lion to this fable, than by^ telling his friend Philetus, with some 
regret, that he wrote it with such a view: having, it seems, been 
repaid with neglect or worse usage, for services done in hi? 
youth to those who were then able to afford him a better re 
compense. 



jEBOPS fablhs. 
FAB. XXIX. We Sick Kit«^ 



A Kite tuul beeo sick a lon^ time, and finding there 
were no hopes of recoTeiy, begged of his mother tu 
go to all the churches and religioua houses in the 
country, to try what promises and prayers would ef- 
fect in his belialf. The old Kite replied, indeed, dear 
son, I would willingly undertake any thing to save 
your life, but I have great reason to despsir of doing 
you any service in the way you propose: for, with 
what face can I ask nny thing of the gods in favour of 
one, whose whole life has been a continued scene of 
rapine and injustice, and who has not scrupled, upon 
occasion, to rob the very altars themselvesl 
THE APPLICATION. 
The reliB&ml of this (able almoBt unaToidablj drawH our Bt> 
tcntion to that very Mrions ind important point, the considera. 
lion of a death-bed repentance. And to eipote the absurdily of 
rely jif upon Boch a weak Gnutdation, we need onlv uk the sBni 
ijDBation with tho kite in the Iibls; bow can he that liu ofiend 
cd the god* all his life-lime by doing acta of dishcaiour and in 
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JDitice, aspect that tliBjr Bhoold be pleased with him at kit, Ibi 
no other reaaon, but becuua^ he feara he ehelt ikot-be oblv to 
afibnd them bd; longec ? nhen, in truth such a, repentance can 
aicnirf nothing bat n coniiriDatioD of his fbrmer impudence and 
My; fbr Bate no etupiditj can eic«ed that of the man who ci- 
pecta a fature judgment, and yet can beat In commit any pieces 
of injaatice mth a. sense and deliberation of the &cL 

FAB. XXX. The Hares and the Yioga. ^ 



Upon a great storm of wind that blew among the 
trees and bushes, and made a rustling in the leaves, 
the hires (in a certain park where there happened to 
be plenty of them) were so terribly frightened, that 
they ran like mad all over the place, resolving to seek 
out some retreat of more security, or to end their un- 
happy days by doing violence to themselves. With 
this resolution they found an outlet, where a pale hoQ 
been broken down; and bolting forth upon an adjoin- 
ing common, had not run far before the course was 
atnpt by that of a gentle brook wbieb glided across 
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the way they intended to take. This was so grierous a 
disappointment, that they were not able to bear it, 
and they detennined rather to throw themselves head- 
long into the water, let what would come of it, than 
lead a life so full of dangers and crosses. But upon 
their coming to the brink of the river, a parcel of 
Frogs which were sitting there, frightened at their 
approach, leapt into the stream in great confusion, 
and dived to the very bottom for fear; which a cun- 
ning old Puss observing, called to the rest and said, 
Hold, have a care what ye do; here are other crea- 
tures, I perceive, which have their fears as well as 
we; do not then let us fancy ourselves the most mise- 
rable of any upon earth; but rather, by their example, 
learn to bear patiently those inconveniences which 
our nature has thrown upon us. 

THB APPLICATION. 

This fable is designed to show ns how unreasonable many 
people are, for living in such continued fears and disquiets 
about the miserableness of their condition. There is hardly an j 
state of Hft great enough to satisfy the wishes of an ambitious 
man, and scarce any so mean, but may supply all the neoessa- 
ries of him that is moderate. But if people will be so unwise 
as to work themselves up to imaginary misfortune, why do they 
grumble at nature and their stars, when their own perverse 
minds are only to blame! If we are to conclude ourselves un- 
happy by as many degrees as there are others greater than we, 
why thev the greatest part of mankind must be miserable, in 
some degree at least But,if they who repine at their own af- 
flicted condition, would reckon up how many more there are 
with whom they would not change cases, than whose pleasure 
ttuBj envy, ^tuj would certainly rise up better satisfied from 
flocih a eoDcluBian. But what shall we say to those who have a 
vray of creating themselves panics, from the rustling of the wind, 
the scratching of a rat or mouse behind the hangings, the flat- 
terinjp of a moth, or the motion of their own shadow by moon, 
light? their own life is as full of alarms as that of a Hare, and 
tfaey ntm think themselves so happy as when, like the timor- 
Alksiathelablab*^*'^ ommiI: with m set of creatures as foar- 

Ir 
4' 
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■ FAB. XXXI. ne lion md ike Mouse. 



A. Lion, faiat with heat, and wcaiy with hunting, 
was laid down to take his repose under the spreadijig 
boughs of a thick shady oak. It happened that while 
he slept, a company of scrambling mice ran over hia 
bock and waked him. Upon which, starting up, he 
clapped his paw u-^n one of them, and was just go- 
ing to put it to death, when the little suppliant im- 
plored his mercy in a very moving manner, begging 
bim not to stain bis noble character with the blood of 
'SO despicable and small a beast. The Lion, consider* 
ing the matter, thought proper to do as he was desir- 
«d, and immediatelj released his little trembling pri- 
soner. Not long atter, traversing the forest in pur- 
suit of prey, he chanced to run into the toils of the 
hunters, from whence, not able to disengage himsell^ 
he set up & moat hideous and loud roar. The Mouse 
*<earing the voice, and knowing it to be the Lioo'i 
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immediatelj repaired to thie place and bid him fear 
nothing, for that he was his friend* Then straight 
he fell to work, and with his little sharp teeth gnaw- 
ing asunder the knots and fastenings of the toils, set 
the rojal brute at liberty. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fiible gires us to nnderstand, that there is no penon in 
the world so httle, but even the greatest may, at some time or 
other, stand in need of his assisUnce; and consequently that it 
is good to use clemency, where there is any room &r it, to- 
wards those who fall in our powei*. A generosity of this kind 
u a handsome Wrtue, and looks very graceful whenever it is ex- 
«rfed, if there were nothing else in it; but as the lowest people 
in fife may, upon occasion, have it in their power either to 
aerve or hurt us, that makes it our duty, in point of common in- 
terest, to behave ourselves with good nature and lenity towards 
«H with whom we have to da Then the gratitude of the mouse, 
«Bd his readiness, not only to repay, but even to exceed the 
obtigatioB due to his benefactor, notwithstanding his little body, 

Sives us a specimen of a great soul, which is never so muoi 
eliprhted as with an opportunity of showing how sensible it is 
of mvours received 



SaOW FABUOB. 
FAB. XXXn. TTu Fatal Marriage. 



Hie laon aforesaid, toncbed with the grateral pro- 
eedure of the Mouse, and resolved not to he outdone 
ID generosity hj anj wild beaat whatever, desired his 
little deliverer to name hia own tenns, for that he 
mi^t depend upon hia complying with any proposal 
he should make. T^e Mouse, fired with ambitirai at 
this gracious offer, did not so much consider what 
was proper for him to have, as what was in the 
power of his prince to grant: and so, presumptuously 
demanded hia princely daughter, the young Lioness, 
in marriage. The Lion consented. But when he 
would have ^ven the rc^al virgin into hia possession, 
she, like a giddy thing aa she w^is, not minding how 
■he walked, by chance set her paw upon her spouse, 
,who was coming to meet her, and crushed her little 
dear to pieces. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

This fkble seems intended to show us how miserable some 
people make themselves by a wrong choice, when they have all 
the good things in the world spreiul before them to choose oat 
of. In short, if that one particiilar of judgment be wanting, it 
is not in the power of the greatest monarcm upon earth, nor of 
the repeated smiles of fi>rtune, to make us happy. It is the want 
or possession of a good judgment, which of^ntimes makes the 
prince a poor wretch, and the poor philosophet completely easy. 
Now, the first and top degree of judgment is to know one's 
seli^ to be able to make a tolerable estimate of one's own ca- 
pacity, so as not to speak or undertake any thing which may 
either injure or make us ridiculous, and yet (as wonderful as it 
ia) there have been men of allowed good sense in particular, 
and possessed of all desirable qualifications in general, to make 
life delightful and agreeable, who have unhappily contrived to 
match themselves w?th a woman of genius and temper necessa. 
rily tending to blast their peace. This proceeds from some 
unaccountable blindness. But, when the wealthy plebeians of 
mean extractions, and unrefined educations, as an equivalent 
for their money, demand bribes out of the nurseries of our peer- 
Sffe, their being despised, or at least overlooked, is so unavoid- 
arae, unless in extraordinary cases, that nothing but a fiUse 
teste of glory, could make them entcnr upon a scheme so incon* 
tfistent and unpromising. 
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B. XXXm. ne Wood and the Clawa. 



A Country fellow came one da.; into the wood, and 
looked about faim with some concern; upon which the 
tiees, with a curiosity natural to some other crei- 
turea, asked him what he wantedl He replied, that 
he wanted only a piece of wood to make a handle to 
hia hatchet. Since that was all, it ^ka voted unani* 
mously that he should have a piece of good, sound, 
tough ash. But he had no sooner received and fitted 
it for his purpose, than he began to lay about him un- 
mercifully, and to hack and hew without distinctioD, 
felling the noblest trees in all the forest. Then the 
oak is said to have spoken thus to the beech, in a low 
whisper. Brother, we must take it for our pains. 
THE APPLICATION. 

No people ire more jiully lUbts to mfier tfau thote who fhr- 
idih their enemiea with any kind of Raiiitance. It u generoni 
to Ibtgnt, it is enjoined on dh bj religion to love onr eneniiec 
lint he that trustB, mncli more conliibute* to tbe (trenEthoiiinf 
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tmi tmag <£ an •namv, n»j aloMrt depond apoa n , 
lum of hU iuKlTerteiit MneTolence: and bu mcveaTer this to 
add to his diBlresE; ttuit when he might luve preventad it he 
brought his jniBibrtunei upon himself, hy his own creduiitj> 

Any person in a, communilj, by whM name or title soever 
diitii^iwhed, vbo atfects a power which may possiblj tiuit the 
People, is an eaaatj to that people, and thetBJbre they ought 
not to trust him: ior though lie were eiei so tuUf determined not 
to abuse Boch a power, yet he is so far a bad man, as he disturbs 
the people's quiet, and makes them jealous and uneasj, by de. 
■iiing to have it, or even retaining it, when it may proie mis- 
ehieirous. If we consult history, we shall find that the thing 
called Prtngative, has been claimed and contended lor chiefly 
bj those who never intended to make a good use of it; and as 
readily resigned and thrown up by just and wise princes, who 
had the true interest of their people at heart How like sense- 
lUB alocka do they act, who, by complimenting some capricioiia 
mortal, Scam time to time, with parcels of prerogative, at last 
pat it ont of their power to defiW and maintain thrauBelvei 
m their just and natural liberty. 

FAB. XXXIV. 7^ Horse and the Stag. 



The Stag with his sharp horns, got the b«tt«i > 
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tlie iiorse, and drove him clear out of the pastufe, 
where they used to feed together. So the latter cra- 
ved the assistance of man; and, in order to receive the 
benefit of it, suffered him to put a bridle into his mouth, 
and a saddle upon his back. By this way of proceed- 
ing, he entirely defeated his enemy: but was mightily 
disappointed, when, upon returning thanks, and desi- 
ing to be dismissed, he received this answer: No, I 
never knew before how useful a drudge you were; now 
I have found what you are good fixr, you may depend 
upon it I will keep you to it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

As the fbregtMng fkble was intended to caution us against 
consenting to any thing that might prejndice public liberty, 
this may serre to keep us upon our guard in the preservatioa 
of that which is of a private nature.* This is the use and inter- 
pretation given of it hy Horace, the best and most polite philoso- 
pher that wrote. Aner reciting the fable, he applies it thus: 
this, says he, is the case of him, who, dreading poverty, parts 
with that invaluable jewel, liberty: like a wretch as he is, he 
will always be subject to a tyrant of some sort or other, and be 
a slave for ever; because his avaricious spirit knew not how to 
be contented with that moderate competency, which he m^ht 
have possessed independent of the world 



PAB.XXX\. TlteCoaatrjMoaBeandtkeCityUoaM. 



An bonetrt, plain, eensible country mouse, 'm eaid to 
have eutertained at his hole, one day, a fine mouse of 
the town. Having formerly been play-fellows together 
they were old acquaintance, which served as an apolo- 
gy for the vikt. However, aa master of the house, 
be thought hbself obliged to do the honours of it, in 
all respects, fend to make as great a stranger of bis 
guest as be poj|tibly could. In order to this, he set be- 
fore him a reserve of delicate grey peas and bacon, ■ 
dish of fine oatmeal, some parings of new cheese, and 
to crown all with a dessert, a remnant of a charming 
mellow ^ple. In good manners, he forbore to eat any 
himself, lest the stranger should not have enough; but 
that he might seem to bear the other company, sat 
and nibbled a piece of wheaten-straw very busily. — 
At last, says the spark of the toiwn, old crony, give 
me leave to be a little £ree with yon: How can you 
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bear to live in this nasty^ dirty, melancholy hole here, 
with nothing but \^oods, and meadows, and mountains^ 
and rivulets about you? do not you prefer the conver- 
sation of the world to the chirping of birds, and the 
splendour of a court to the rude aspect of an unculti* 
rated desert? Come, take my word for it you will .find 
it a change for the better. Never stand considering 
but away this moment. Remember, we are not io^ 
mortal, and therefore have no time to lose. Make sure 
of to-day, and spend it as agreeable as you can; you 
know not what may happen to-morrow. In short, 
these and such like arguments prevailed, and his 
country acquaintance was resolved to go to town that 
night. So they both set out upon their journey toge- 
ther, proposing to sneak in after the close of the even- 
ing. They did so; and about midnight, made their 
entry into a certain great house, where there had been 
an extraordinary entertainment the day before, and 
several tit-bits, which some of the servants had pur- 
loined, were hid under the seat of a window; the com> 
try guest was immediately placed in the midst of a 
rich Persian carpet; and now it was the Courtier's 
turn to entertain, who indeed acquitted himself in that 
capacity with the utmost readiness and address, chang* 
ing the courses as elegantly, and tastinr every thing 
first as judiciously as any clerk of the Mtchen. The 
other sat and enjoyed himself like a deiiKhted epicure, 
tickled to the last degree with this new turn of his af- 
fairs; when on a sudden, a noise of somebody opening 
the door made them start from their seats, and scuttle in 
^^onfusion about the dining room. Our country friend, 
in particular, was ready to die with fear at the bark- 
ing of a huge mastiff or two, which opened their 
throats just about the same time, and made the whole 
house echo. At last recovering hi^iself, Well, says 
he, if this be your town-life, much good may you do 
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irith it: Give me my poor quiet hole again, with mji 
homely but comfortable green peas. 

THE APPLICATION. 

A moderate fortime with a qui^t retirement in the country, if 
preferable to the greatest affluence which is attended with care 
aiid the perplexity of business,^ inseparable from the noise 
and hurry of the town. The practice of the generality of peo- 
ple of the best taste, it is to be owned, is directly against us in 
this point; but, when it is considered that this practice of theirs 
proceeds rather from a compliance with the fashion of the times, 
than their own private thouffhts, the objection is of no ferce. 
Among the great numbers of men who have received a learned 
education, how few are there but either have their fortunes en- 
tirely to make; or, at least think they deserve to have, and ought 
not to lose the opportunity of getting somewhat more than 
Uieir fathers have lefl them. The town is the field of action 
(or volunteers of this kind; and whatever fondness they may 
have for the country, yet they must stay till their circumstances 
will admit of a retreat thither. But sure there never was a man 
yet, who lived in a constant return of trouble and &tigue in 
town, as all men of business do in some degree or other, but 
has formed to himself some end of getting some sufficient com 
peteacy, which may enable him to purchase a quiet possession 
in the country, where he may indulge his genius, and give up 
his M affe to that easy smooth life, which in the tempest of 
biisiness,1ie had so often longed for. Can any thing argue more 
strongly for a country life, than to observe what a long course 
<if lalMur people go through, and what difficulties they encoun 
ter to come at it? they Iook upon it, at a distance, like a kind of 
heaven, a place of rest and happiness; and are pushing forward 
through the rugged thorny cares of the world, to make their 
way towards it. If there are many, who though born to plenti- 
ful fortune, yet live most part of their time m the noise, the 
•moke and hurry of the town, we shall find, upon inquiry, thai 
necessary indispensable business is the real or pretended plea 
vluch most of them have to make for it The court and the 
senate require the attendance of some: law suitsi and the pro- 
per direction of trade engage others; the]r who have a sprightly 
wit, and an elegant taste for conversation, will resort to the 
f^ace which is f&quented by people of the same turn, whatever 
atereion they may q^erwtse have for It; and others, who have 
no sueh ^teBoe,haTe yet this to say, they follow the foshiett 
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llwy who kppMf to bm beeo mm of tha bat weata vaaog^ 
the uicieDti, alwiji reoommeod tbs country H tha moot pr^Bi 
■oeue Ibr uuMomos, uae, and nrtuoui [dMiure; ud, icconi- 
inglj, laatnoopportnnitiMof e^jayinff it; and menoftha nent- 
eit diitinctioo imong the modsroi, un erer Ihooght them- 
mItm matt hap^, what Otej ooold ba daonlly ipued fiwn 
the BrnploTmaat whiiih tbt ezoaUenor nt (bur talsnta n«D« t 
rily threw them into, to embraca the channing Isiauie of ■ 
country lift. 

FAB, XXXVI. 7^ Mouse and the Weasel. 



A little, Btarred, tktn-gfatted rogtie of a Mouse, had 
with much pushing and applicati(»i, made his way 
through a amall hole into a corn-bssket, where he 
Stuffed and cranuned so plentifully, that when be 
would have retii ed the way he came, he found himself 
too olump, with sll bis endeaTours, to accomplish it. 
A Weasel, who stood at some distance, and had been 
divertiag himself with beholding the vain effwts of 
Ibe little hx thing, called to him and nkk hwk ye, 
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liODest friend, if jou have a mind to make your es- 
cape, there is but one Way for it; contrive to grow as 
poor and as lean as you were when you entered, and 
then, perhaps, you may get off. 

THE APPLICATION. 

They who, from a poor mean condition, insinuate themselves 
into a good estate, are not always the most happy* There is, 
many times, a quiet and content attending a low life, to which 
a rich man is an utter stranger. Riches and cares are almost 
inseparable; and whoever would get rid of the one, must con. 
taai himself to be divested of the other. He that has been ac- 
quainted with the sweets of life, free from the incumbrance of 
wealth, and longs to enjoy them again, must strip himself of 
Chat incumbrance, if ever he means to attain his wishes. 

Some, from creeping into the lowest station of life, have, in 
process of time, filled the greatest places in it; and grown so 
bulky by pursuing their insatiate appetite after money, that 
when they would have retired, they found themselves too opu- 
lent and full to get off. 'There has been no expedient for them 
to creep out, till they were squeezed and reduced in some mea- 
sure, to their primitive littleness. They that fill themselves 
With that whi<xi is the proper^ of otfaers* dumld nlways be so 
Mnred befiire'they are suffered to escape. 



H 
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FAB. XXXVU. me Belly and the Membew. 



In former daya, when the Belly and the other part* 
ofthehody enjoyed the faculty of speech, they had sepa- 
rate views and designs of their own: each part it 
seems in particular for himself, and in the name of tbt 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, 
and were resolved to grant him supplies no longer. 
They said they thought it very hard, that he should 
lead an idle good-for-nothing life, spending and squan- 
dering sway, upon his own ungodly guts, alt the fniils 
of their labour; and that, in short, they were resolved 
for the future, to strike off his allowuice, and let him 
■hiti for himself as well as he could. The hands pro- 
tested tbey would not Itfl up a finger to keep him fmn 
ctarving; and the mouth wished he might never speak 
■gain, if he took in the least bit of nourishment fm 
him as long as he lived; and, say the teeth, may wt 
be rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for bim for th* 
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future. This solemn league and covenant was kept 
as long as any thing of that kind can be kept, which 
was, until each of the rebel members pined away lo 
skin and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then 
they found there was no doing without the belly, and 
that, as idle and insignificant as he seemed, he con- 
tributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of 
all the other parts, as they did to his. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This &ble was spoken by Menmius Agrippa, a famous Ro- 
man Consul and General, when he was deputed by the Senate 
to appease a dangerous tumult and insurrection of the people. 
The many wars that nation was engaged in, and the frequent 
supplies they were obliged to raise, had so soured and inflamed 
the minds of the populace, that they were resolved to endure 
it no longer, and obstinately refused to pay the taxes which 
were levied upon them. It is easy to discern how the great man 
applied this fable. For if the branches and members of a com- 
munity refuse the government that aid which its necessaries 
require, the whole must perish together. The rulers of a state, 
as idle and insignificant as they may sometimes seem, are yet as 
necessary to be kept up and maintained in a proper and decent 
pandeur, as the family of each private person is, in a condition 
auitable to itself. Every man^s enjoyment of that little which 
he gains by his daily labour, depends upon the government's 
being maintained in a condition to defend and secure him in it. 
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FAB. XXXVIII. He Lwk cad her Young One» 



A Luk, who had young ones in a field of corn which 
was almoat ripe, was under some fear test the reapers 
should come to reap it before the young hrood were 
fledged, and able to remove from the placf: where- 
fore upon flying abroad to look for food, she left this 
charge with them, that they should take notice what 
they heard talked of in her absence, and tell her of it 
when she came back again. When she was gone they 
heard the owner of the corn call to his sou. Well, says 
he, I think this corn is ripe enough; I would hare you 
go early to-morrow, and desire our friends and neigh- 
bours to come and help us to reap it. When the old 
Lark came home, the young ones fell a quivering and 
chirping round her, and told her what had happened, 
begging her to remove them as fast as she could. The 
mother bid them be easy; for, says she, if the owner 
depends upon friends and neighbours, 1 am pretty sure 
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the corn will not be reaped to-morrow. Next day she 
went out again upon the same occasion, and left the 
same orders with them as before. The owner came 
and stayed, expecting those he had sent to; but the 
sun grew hot, and nothing was done, for not a soul 
came to help him. Then says he to his sons, I per- 
ceive these friends of ours are not to be depended 
upon, so that you must even go to your uncles and cou- 
sins, and tell them I desire they would be here betimes 
to-morrow morning , to help us reap. Well, this the 
young ones, in a great fright also reported to their 
mother. If that be all, says she, do not be frightened, 
children, for kindred and relations do not use to be 
80 very forward to serve one another; but take parti- 
cular notice what you hear said next time, and be sure 
you let me know it. She went abroad the next day as 
usual; and the owner finding his relations as slack as 
the rest of his neighbours, said to his son, hark ye 
George, do you get a couple of good sickles ready 
against to-morrow morning, and we will even reap 
the corn ourselves. When the young ones told their 
mother this, then, says she, we must be gone indeed; 
lor, when a man undertakes to do his business himself, 
it is not so likely that he will be disappointed. So she 
removed her young ones immediately, and the corn 
was reaped the next day by the good man and his son. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Never depend upon tiie ftssistance of friends and relations in 
any thing which you are able to do yonrself^ for nothing is more 
Cekle and uncertain. The man who relies upon the other for 
the execution of any affair of importance, is not only kept in a 
wretched and slavish suspense, while he expects the issue of the 
matter, but generally meets with a disappointment. While he 
who lays the chief stress of his bosiness upon himself, and de^ 

Ends upon his own industry and attention for the success of 
I affairs, is in the fairest way to attain his end; and, if at last he 
should miscarry, has this to comfort him, that it was not through 

b2 
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hk own uegUgence, and a Tain eipecUtioD of the <wiutuic« of 
friends. 1^ Btsnd by ouTBelTea as much as poesible, to exert 
our own strcnnh and vigituice in the prosecution of our a&in, 
i> god-like; being the i^olt of a most noble and bigfal; eiaJted 
reason; but the; who pioccastinate and deibc the biuineu ol 
life by an idle dependence upon others, in thingB which it is in 
their own power lo efi^ct, eink down into a. kind of Btupid ab- 
ject BUvBry, uid show theniBelveB unworthy of the talents with 
wliich hmnBH nature is dignified. 

FAB. XXXIX. Tke Nurse and the Wolf. 



A NuTse who waa endeavouring to quiet a froward 
bawling child, among other attempts, threatened to 
throw it out of doors to the Wolf, if it did not leave off 
crying. A Wolf, who chanced to be prowling near 
the door, just at that time, heard the expression, and 
oeliering the woman to be in earnest, wuited a long 
while about the house in expectation M seeing her 
words made good. But at last the child, wearied 
with its own importunities, fell asleep, and the pow 
wolf was forced to return back to the woods empty 
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and Bupperiess* The fox meeting him, and surprised 
to see him going home so thin and disconsolate, ask- 
ed him what was the matter, and how he came to 
speed no better that night? Ahl do not ask me, says 
he: I was so silly as to believe what the nurse said, 
and have been disappointed. 

THE APPLICATION. 

All the moralists have agreed to interpret this &b]e as a cau- 
tion to us never to trust a woman. What reasons they could 
have for giving so rough and uncourtly a precept, is not easy to 
be imagined; ror however fickle and unstable some women may 
be, it is well known there are some who have a greater regard 
for truth in what they assert or promise, than most men. There 
is not room, in so short a compass, to express a due concern for 
the honour of the ladies upon this occasion, nor to show how 
much one is disposed to vmdicate them; and though there is 
nothing bad which can be said of them, but may with equal 
justice be averred of the other sex; yet one would not venture 
to give them quite so absolute a precaution as the old mytholo- 
gists have affixed to this iable, but only advise them to consider 
well and thoroughly of the matter befi>re they trust any man 
liviiag* 
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FAB. XL. "ne Tortoise and the Eagle. 



The Tortoise, weary of hia condition, by which be 
was confined to creep upon the ground, and being 
ambitious to have a prospect, and look about him, 
gave out, that if any bird would take him up into the 
ail, and show him the world, he would reward him 
with a discoTery of many precious Btones, which he 
knew were hidden in a certain place of the earth; the 
Eagle undertook to do as he desired; and when be 
had performed his commission, demanded the reward. 
But finding the Tortoise could not make good his 
word, he stuck his talons into the softer part of hia 
body, and made him a sacrifice to his revenge. 
THE APPLICATION. 

Aamenof banouiDaghttoooiuidarcaJmljbaw fkrthB tluii|a 
which Ot»j promiM m&y be in their power befbra they nntnta 
to Quhe promieei upon Ihii kccoont, bacaiue the non-peHbriik. 
anoa of them will be apt to excite uneuinsid withm them. 
iielTse, uid tamiih their nputition in the eye« of other pooplaf 



M abo ccnrudi ibonlil ba m little nwh irt thi« mpect u pMii. 
Ue, leat their impudent fbrgeFieB diaw upon themielvee the r«- 
■eotmcnt of those whom they diuppoint, and that Tesentmenl 
BMkes tbem imder^ ■ nnul, but duerred chaatiMinenL Tha 
nun who ii to itupida knave aa to malcea lying pramiM wbera 
he ia aore to be detected, receitea the puniahment of hia folly 
anpitied by all that kimw bini. 

FAB. XU. The Wind and the Sun. 



A dispute once arose betwixt the North wind and 
the Sun, about the superiority of their power; and 
they agreed to try their strength upon a traveller, 
which should be able to get his cloak off first. T^c 
North wind began and blew a very cold blast, accom- 
panied with a sharp driving shower. But (his and 
whatever else he could do, instead of making the man 
quit his cloak, obliged him to gird it about his body 
as close as possible. Next came the Sun, and break- 
ine out from a thick watery cloud, drove away the 
cold vapours from the sky, and darted his warm sul- 
try beams upon the head of the poor weathei-beaten 
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traveller. The man grows faint with the heat, and 
unable to endure it any longer, first throws off his 
heavy cloak, and then flies for protection to the snadea 
of a neighbouring grove. 

THE APPLICATION. 

There is Bomethingr in the nature of men so averse to severe 
and bobterous treatment, that he who endeavours to carrj his 
ix>int that way, instead of prevailing, generally leaves the mind 
o£ him, whom he has thus attempted, in a more confirmed and 
obstinate situation, than he found it at first. Bitter words and 
hard usage freezes the heart into a kind of obduracy, which miki 
persuasive and gentle language only can dissolve and soften. 
Persecution has always fixed and rivetted those opinions which 
it was intended to dispel; and some discerning men have attri- 
buted the quick growth of Christianity, in a great measure to 
the rough and barbarous reception which its first teachers met 
with in the world. The same may have been observed of our 
re&rmation: the blood of the martyrs was the manure which 
produced the protestant crop, on which the Presbyterian church 
has subsisted ever since. Providence, which always makes lue 
of the most natural means to attain its purposes, has thought fit 
to establish the purest religion by this method: the consider^, 
tion of which may give a proper check to those, who are con» 
tinually endeavouring to root out errors by that very manage- 
ment, which so infallibly fixes and implants all opinions, as well 
erroneous as orthodox. When an opinion is so violently attack- 
ed. It raises an attention in the persecuted party, and gives an 
alarm to their vanity, by making them think that worth defend- 
ing and keeping at the hazard of their lives, which, perhaps* 
otherwise, they would only have admired awhile for the sake 
of its novelty, and afterwards resigned of their own accord. In 
short, a fierce turbulent opposition, like the North wind, only 
serTes to make a man wrap his notions more closely about him; 
hut we know not what a kind, warm, sunshiny behaviour, righl- 
\j applied, would not be able to eSict 
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FAB. XLU. 7U Aeainlht lion's Skin. 



An Ass, finding the skin of a Lion, put it on: and 
going into tlie womls and pastures, threw all the floclcs 
■nd lierds into a terrible consternation. At Inst, meet- 
ing his owner, he would have frightened him also; 
but the good man seeing his long ears stick out, pi«- 
aentlj knew him, and with a good cudgel made him 
■ensible, that, notwithstanding his being dressed in a 
Ldon's skin, he was no more than an Ass. 

THE APPLICATION. 
Ab nil ■ffeeti.tion i» wrongf, and tnndt to eipon and make a 
aun ridiculous, ao the more diiitBiit ha ii ftoin the thing wfaioh 
ha aSbcta to aapeai, tba stronger will be the ridicule which ha 
azcitSB, and the greater the inconvoniencBs into which ho niiia 
binucif thereby. How strangvlj absurd is it for a timoroua pei- 
•on to procure a military' poat, in ordar to keep hinuelf out of 
danger! and to fiinoj a red ooal the aureat protection of coward- 
la^ yet Ikere Inmbaao thma wIm> have purohaaed a commia- 
Am to avmd being inaulted, and have bacn to ■illj' oa to think 
courage waa interwoven with a aaah, or lied np in a oockadq 
bvt h WMld not be amiaa ftr anoh fentloDai) lo eooaider, tb^ 



J 
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it ii not in flu powei of aculet clath to liter lutura: and thai 

u it is expected a soldier ahould ahow himielf a man of couFin 
and intrepiditf upoQ all proper occasion!, tbe^ maj by thii 
meang meet the dimgrace Ihey intended to aTOid, and appear 
greatE] asset than tbey needed to have done. However, it ii 
not intbepointof tbriiluds only that people oie liable to ezpoM 
theniBelTei by aaatimiiie a character (o which they ore not equal: 
but he who puts on a bEow of learning, of religion, or a luperi 
or capacity in any reaped, or in abort, of any nrtna or know- 
ledge to which he has no proper claim, ia «^ will always be 
ibood to he An Am* in a Xtm's nbn. 

FAB. XLIU. 7%« Fiog and (Ac Fox 



A Frog:, leaping out of the Uke, and taking the ad- 
vuntage of a rising ground, made a proclamalitMi to all 
the beastt of the forest, that he was an able phjaician, 
and for curing aU manner o{ distempMi, would turn 
htg back to no person living. This diacoune, utter- 
ed in a parcel of bard cramp words, which nobodjr na- 
dersiood, made the beasta admire bis learning, and 
five credit to eToiy thing he nid. At lut, the Fox, 
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who was present, with indignation asked him, how 
he could have the impudence with those thin lan- 
tern-jaws, that meagre, pale phiz, and blotched spot- 
ted body, to set up for one who was able to cure the 
infirmities of others? 

THE APPLICATION. 

'A sickly, infirm look, is as disadvantageous in a physician, as 
that of a rako in a clergyman, or a sheepish one in a soldier* If 
this moral contains any thin^ further, it is, that we should not 
set up for rectifying enormities in others, while we labour un- 
der the same ourselves. Good advice ought always to be follow- 
ed, without our being prejudiced upon account of the person 
from whom it comes: but it is seldom that men can be brought 
to think us worth minding, when we prescribe cures for m^a- 
dies with which ourselves are infected. Physician, heal thy^ 
telf, is too scriptural not to be applied upon such an occasion, 
and if we would avoid being the jest of an audience, we must 
be sound, and free from those diseases, of which we would en- 
deavour to cure others. How shocked must people have been 
to hear a preacher for a whole hour declaim agamst drunken- 
ness, when his own infirmity has been such, that he could nei* 
ther bear nor forbear cbrinking, and perhaps was the only person 
in the congregation who made the doctrine, at that time, ne- 
cessary? Others too have been very zealous in exploding 
crimes, for which none were more suspected than themselves; 
but let such silly hypocrites remember, that they whose eyes 
want couching, are the most improper people in the world to 
■et ap for oculists. 



I 
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FAB. XLIV. 7%e miachievoua Dog. 



\ certain maD bad a Uog wbicb was so cnisty 
ap^ r::l«£b>evaus, that be was forced to fastea a heavy 
c]u^ about his neck, to keep him from running at, and 
worrying people. This the vain Cur took for a badge 
of honourable distinction; and grew so insolent upon 
it, that he looked down with an air of scom upon the 
neighbouring Dogs, and refused to keep them com- 
panyl But an old poacher, who was one of the gang, 
assured him, that, he had no reason to value himself 
upon the favour he wore, since it was fixed upon him 
rather as a mark of disgnkce than of hjinour. 
THE APPLICATION 
Some people ire >d exceeding vain, uid nt the same timednl) 
of ajmrehenaion, thU they interpret every thing-, by which they 
ara disttnguisbed froia others, in their own lavour. If thej be> 
tny anj weakness in converaatlon, which ii apt to excite tha 
Uoff hittr of the oomiNuiy, they make m acmple of ascnbinff il 

to. <1L; !~i._ f ;„. „/ w!. If want of tenw or bleed. 

■0} diipotei tben to gitrn ar 
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pie are obliged U> Bhtm their company, thej inipule il 
»wn value and magnajkimity, to which theyfkncf the world 
paya an awfui uid respectful difltance. There are eeveial de 
cent wayg of pieventiDg such turbulent men &oai doing min- 
cbief, which migbt be applied with aserecy, and iDuy timea 
pun unregarded, if thut owa arrogance did not isquire the 
reit of mankind to taks notice of it. 

FAB. XLV. Jupiter and the Camel. 



The Camel presented a petition to Jupiter, com- 
plaining of the hardship of his case, in not having, 
like buUa and other creatures, horns or any weapons 
of defence to protect himself from the attacks of his 
enemies; and praying that relief might be given him 
in such manner as might be thought moat expedient- 
Jupiter could not help smiling at the impertinent ad> 
dress of the great silly beaat; but, however, rejected 
the petition, and told him, that ao far from granting 
his unreasonable request, henceforward he would lak9 



f.are hia ears should be shortened, ae a punishment 
for his piesumptuous importunity. 

THE APPLICATION. 
The luture of thiogB is ft fiied in every particular, Uut they 
ue very woak Buperatilious people, who dreani it is to be ollei. 
ed. But besides the Impossibility of piodocing a chuige by ed. 
dresaes of this nature, they who employ much of their time upon 
such accounts, instead of getting, are sure to lose in the end. 
When anj man IB so frlTolous and Tszatious ss io make unrea- 
sonable complaints, and harbour undue repinizurs in his heart, 
his peevishness will lessna the real gcxida which he possesses, 
and llie souiness of his temper shortens that allowance of com. 
fbrC which he always thinks too scanty. Thus in trutli, it ii 
not providence, but ouraeliee, who punish our own importunity 
in soliciting for impossibilities, with a sharp corroding care, 
which abridges us of some part of that little pleasuie which 
Dtovidence has cast into our loL 

FAB. XLVI. "Hk Travellers and iKe Bear. 



Two men being to travel through a Forest together, 
mutually promised to stand by each other in any 
danger they should meet upon the way. l^ey had 
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not gone far before a bear came rushing towards 
them out of a thicket; upon which, one being a light 
nimble f<;llow, got up into a tree: the other falling 
flat upon his face, and holding his breath, lay stilly 
while thf3 Bear came up and smelled at him; but the 
creature, supposing him to be a dead carcase, went 
back again into the wood, without doing him the least 
harm. When all was over, the Spark who had climb- 
ed the tree came down to his companion, and with a 
pleasant smile, asked him what the bear a^d to him: 
for, says he, 1 took notice that he clapt his mouth 
very close to your ear. Why, replied the other, be 
charged me to take care for the future, not to put 
any confidence in such a cowardly fellow as jou are 

THE APPLICATION. 

Though nothing is more common than to hear people profew 
services and friendship, where there b no occasion for them: 
yet scarce any thing is so hard to be found as a true friend who 
will assist us m times of danger and difficulty. All the declara- 
tions of kindness which are made to an experienced man, 
thoi:^h accompanied with a squeeze by the hand, and a solemn 
asseveration) should leave no greater impression upon his mind, 
than the whistling of the hollow breeze which brushes one's 
ears with an unmeaning salute, and is presently gone. He that 
succours our necessity by a well-timed assistance, though it 
«rare not ushered in by previous compliments, will ever after 
be looked upon as our friend and protector, and, in so much a 
greater degree, as the favour was unasked and unpromised, and 
as it was not extorted by importunities on the one side, nor led 
in by a numerous attendance of promises on the other. Words 
are nothing, till they are fulfilled by actions; therefore we 
should not suffer ourselves to be deluded by a vain hope, and 
reliance upon them. 



l2 



FAB. XLVU. The Bald Knight. 



A certain Knight growing o\d, his hair fell ofT, 
and he became bald; to hide which imperfection, he 
wore a periwig. But aa he was riding out with gome 
others a hunting, a sudden gust of wind blew off the 
periwig and exposed his bald pate. The company 
could not forbear laughing at the accident; and he 
himself laughed as loud as any body, saying, how 
nras il to be expected that I should keep strange hair 
upon my head, when my own would not stay tbereT 

THE APPLICATION. 

To be optioui, u not more untasj lo oarrnlr**, than il is db. 
■greeiblo to otherB. Ab no mui !a entinilv without fiults, a few 
defecta snnounded with ■ gnari of good qualitiea, miy pus 
iddeMi well enough: but he, whose atteotion is nlway* apon th« 
caich ofBomething' (o take eicoption at, if he bad no other b«d 
qualitj, cm never be acceptable. A captioui temper, like ■ lit. 
de leaven, ■onri a whole lump of virtues; uid makei ua diiralidi 
that, which might otherwise be the most ffratetiil convenUion. 
IT we would live easy to ounelvei, and agreeable to others, wn 
ibould be 10 far fram neking occaaian of bdng wgrj, thM 
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■ometunM we ihoold let thsm pan nnregviled whenlhejoome 
in our waji but, if the^ are ao palpable tlist we cBUDot help ta- 
king notice of theoi, ws should da well to rally them off with a 
jest, or diHolTB them in good humour. Some people take a 
ncret pleunre in nettling and freLting others and the more 
practicable they find it to eieicbe this quality upiHi any one, 
the more does it whet and prompt their iDcUnation to it. But, 
as this ttileiit ravouia something of ill-nature, it dsBerrea to bo 
baffled and defeated: which one cannot do better than by re- 
ceiving all that is uttered at such a time with a cheeriiil aspect, 
and ingenuous, pleasant, dna^cted reply. Nor is the expedient 
of the bald Knight unworthy of oui imitation; for, ifby any word 
or action, we happen to raise the laughter of those about us, w« 
cannot stifle it sooner, or better, than by a briak presenoe 'jf 
mind, to ioiii in mirlli with the company; and if possible, to an* 
ticipate the jest which another ia ready to throw out apon tlil 



FAB. XLVIH. TU Two Pots. 



An Earthen Pot, and one of Brass, standiag togeth- 
er upon the river'a brink, were both carried away bf 
the flowing in <tf the tide. The Earthen Pot showed 
■ome uneasiness, as fearing he should be broken; but 
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his companion of Brass bid him be under no appre* 
hensions, for that he would take care of him. O, re- 
plies the other, keep as far off as ever you can, I en 
treat you; it is you I ant most afraid of; for whethei 
the stream dashes you against me, or me against you, 
I am sure to be the sufferer; and therefore, I beg of 
you, do not let us come near one other. 

THE APPLICATION. 

A man of moderate fortune, who is contented with what he 
haa, and finds he can live happily upon it, should take care not 
to hazard and expose his felicity, by consorting with the mat 
and the powerful* People of equal conditions may float down 
the current of life, without hurting each other, but it is a point 
of some difficulty to steer one^s course in the company of the 
great, so as to escape without a bulge. One would not choose 
to have one*s little couatry-box situated in the neighbourhood 
of a very great man; for whether I ignorantly trespass upon him, 
or he knowingly encroaches upon me, I only am like to be the 
sufferer. I can neither entertain, nor play with him, upon his 
own terms; for that which is moderation and diversion to him, 
in me, would be extravagance ahd ruin. 
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FAB. XLIX. The FeKock and the Ciaoe. 



The Peacock and the Crane, by chance met to- 
gether in one place. The Peacock, erecting hia tail, 
displayed hie gaudy plumes, and looked with con- 
tempt upon the Crane, as some mean ordinary per> 
son. The Crane, resolring to mortify hie insolence, 
took occasion to say, that Peacocks were very Gne 
birds indeed, if fine feathers couldmake them so; but 
that he thought it a much nobler thing; to be able to 
rise above the clouds, than to strut about upon the 
ground and be gazed at by children. 
THE APPLICATION. 

It ii very iibauid to slight or insult another upon hit wantitte 
a property which wo poasoiB, for he m»y fiir my thing W8 know , 
have a. jiut reuon to triumph over us, by being loartot of itaDB 
good quality, of which we arc ineapabls. But in regard to tha 
Fable before ae, that which the Peacock vatuei himself upon, 
tba glitter and finery of dregs, is one of the most triSing consid- 
MttbHi* in natore; and what a man of sense would be aahaiDed 
to reckon, ereu ai the least part of merit Indeed childreii, asd 
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v« a^ to be taken up with tunlih uid tisiri: but the^ wLc 
emnuja by tfae scale of commoD aeiue, must find •omethin^trf' 
weight and aubatance, before thev can be pemuded to Nt a 
Talue. The mind which ii tloTed with viituoiu and rational 
aeDtimenta, and tbe belumour, which apealii comi^aceDco and 
hnmilit}', atampa an eatimate ap<ai the poaaeawr, which all 

CliciouB Bpectalora aie leadf to admire and acknan Ir^ge. 
t if thare be any meiit in an embraidei; coat, a brucade 
waittcoat, a aboe, a, alocting, or a aword knot, the penon thai 
wean them has the least claim to itj let it be ascritted whare it 



ed to derogate any thing from the magnificence of fine clothea 
and rich equipages, which, as times and circumatancei requira, 
Diaf be Died with decency and pmprietj enough; but one can- 
not help b^ing coDcemad, leat any worth ahould be affiled to 
them more than their own intrinsio value. 

FAB. L. TU Oak and the Reed. 



An Oak, which hung over the bank of a river, Vas 
blown down by a violent storm of wind; and as it was 
carried along by the stream, some of its boughs brush- 
od B^nst a Reed, which grew near the shore, lliia 
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struck the Oak with a thought 4>f admintioa; and he 
could not forbear asking the Reed, how he came tQ 
stand so secure and unhurt in a tempest, which had 
Deen furious enough to tear an oak up by the roots? 
Why, says the Reed, I secure myself by putting on 
a behaviour quite contrary to what you do; instead 
of being stubborn and stiff, and confiding in my 
strength, I yield and bend to the blast, and let it go 
over me; knowing how vain and fruitless it would be 
to resist it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Tbooffh a tame subnuBsion to injuries which it is in our pow* 
cr to recess, be generally esteemed a base and dishonourable 
thing; yet to resist where there is no probability, or even hopes 
of our getting the better^may also be looked upon as the effect 
of a bund temerity, and perhaps of a weak understanding. 
The strokes of fortune are oftentimes as irresistible, as they 
are severe; and he who with an impatient reluctant spirit fights 
against her, instead of alleviating, does but double her blows 
npon himself. A person of a quiet still temper, whether it is 
given him by nature, or acquired by art, calmly reposes him- 
self^ in the midst of a storm, so as to elude the shock, or receive 
it with the least detriment: like a prudent experienced sailor, 
who is swimming to the shore from a wrecked vessel in a swell, 
ing sea; he does not oppose the fury of the waves, but stoc^ 
and gives wav, that they may roll over his head without ob- 
struction. The doctrine of amsolute submission in all cases, if 
mn absurd dogmatical precept, with nothing but ignorance and 
superstition to support it: but upon particmlar occasions, ana 
where if is impossible for us to overcome, to submit patiently, 
is one of the Boost reasonable maxims in life. 



jEsopis fables. 

FAB. U. Tie Fox ami Ae Tiger. 



A skilful Archer coining into the wood, directed 
his arrow ao Bucceasfully, that he slew many wild 
beasts, and pursued several others. This put the whole 
tavage kind into a fearful conaternation, and made 
them &y to the moat retired thickets for refuge. 
At last the tiger resumed a courage, and bidding them 
not to be afraid, said, that he alone would engage the 
enemy, telling them, they might depend upon his val- 
our and strength to revenge their wrongs. In the 
midst of these threats, while he was lashing himself 
with his tail, and tearing up the ground for anger, an 
arrow pierced his ribs, and hung by its barbed point 
in his side. He set up a hideous and loud roar, oc- 
casioned by the anguish which he felt, and endearour* 
od to draw out the painful dart with bis toeth: when 
the Fos, approaching him, inquired with an air of 
surprise, who it was that could bare strength and coo- 
lage enough to wound so mighty and valorous a beastt 
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Ah! says the Tiger, I was mistaken in mj veckoning; 
it was that invincible man jonder. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Thouffh strength and courage are very food ingredients to» 
wirds the makmg us secure and formidAble in the world, yet 
aniess there be a proper portion of wisdom or policy to direct 
them, instead of being serviceable, they often prove detrimental 
to their proprietor. A rash forward man, who depeods upon 
the excellence of his own parts and accomplishments, is like- 
wise apt to expose a weak side, which his enemies might not 
otherwise have observed, and give an advantage to others, by 
those very means which he fancied would have secured it to 
himself. . Counsel and conduct always did, and always will go- 
vern the world; and the strong, in spite of all their force, can 
never avoid being tools to the orafty. Some men are as much 
superior to others in wisdom and policy, as man, in general, 
is above a brute. Strength ill converted, opposed to tiiem, is 
like a quarter-staff in the hands of a huge, robust, bungling 
fellow, who fights against a master of science. The latter 
though without a weapon, would have skill and address enough 
to divEum his adversary, and drub him with his own staff./ In a 
word, savage fierceness, and brutal strength, must not preteai 
to stand in oompetition with finesse and stratagem. 



K 
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FAB. LU. T%e Uoa and 0^ Four Bulb. 



Four Bulls wluch had entered iDto a very strict 
fnendship, kept alwafs near one another, and fed, to- 
gether. Tiie Lion often saw them, and as often had 
a mind to make one of them his prey; but, though he 
could have subdued any of them singly, yet he was 
afraid to attack the whole alliance, as knowing they 
would have been too hard for him, and therefore con- 
tented himself for the present, with keeping at a dis- 
tance. At last, perceiving no attempt was to be made 
upon them as long as their combination held, he took 
occasion, by whispers and hints, to foment jealousies 
and raise divisions among them. This stratagem 
succeeded so well that the bulls grew cold and reserv- 
ed towards one another, which soon alter ripened into 
a downright hatred and aversion; and, at last, ended 
in a total separation. The Lion had now obtained 
lus end: and, as impossible as it was for him to hurt 
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them while thef were onited, he found no difficulty 
10W they were parted, to eeiEe and devoui every bull 
:f them, one after anc4ber> 

THE APPLICATION. 
The DtorBl of this bble U so weD known and allowed, tbit 
to go sbaut and enlightea it, would be like holding b. candle to 
the (un. A kingdom dieidtd agaimt Unlf cuntiot ttand, and 
M imdiiputed a nisxim aa il is, wsa however thought necaaaarf 
to be urged lo the «ttention of mankind, by the best men that 
erer livwl. And since friendshipe and aUiances are of so great 
importance lo our well being and happiness, wc cannot be too 
often CDUliaiiiHl not to let them be broken by tale-bearers and 

FAB. LIII. The Crow and the Pitcher. 



A Crow, ready to die with thirst, flew with joy to 
a pitcher, which he beheld at some distance. When 
he came, he found water in it indeed, but bo near the 
bottom, that with all hie stooping and straining, he 
was not able to reach it. Then he endeavoured to 
OTortum the pitcher; that so at last he might be abh 
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to get a little of it. But his strength was not sufficient 
for this. At last, seeing some pebbles near the place, 
he cast them one by one into the pitcher, and thus, 
by degrees, raised the water up to the very brim, and 
satisfied his thirst. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Many things which cannot be effected by strength, or by the 
old vulgar way of enterprizing, may yet be brought about by 
some new and untried means. A man of sagacity and penetra- 
tion, upon encountering a difficulty or two, does not unmedi- 
ately despair; but if he cannot succeed one way, employs his 
wit and ingenuity another; and to avoid or get over an impedi. 
ment, makes no scruple of stepping out of the path of his fore- 
fathers. Since our happiness, next to the regulation of our 
minds, depends altogether upon our having and enjoying the 
conveniences of life, why should we stand upon ceremony about 
the methods of obtaining them, or pay any deference to antiqui- 
ty upon that score? If almost every age had not exerted itself 
in some new improvements of its own, we. should want a thou- 
sand arts, or at least, many degrees of perfection in every art, 
which at present we are in possession of. The invention of any 
thing, which is more commodious for the mind or body than 
what they had before, ought to be embraced readily; and the 
projector of it distinguished with a suitable encouragement-— 
Such as the use of the compass, for example, from wnich man- 
kind reaps so much benefit and advantage, and which was not 
known to former ages. When we follow the steps of those who 
have gone before us in the old beaten track of life, how do we 
differ from horses in a team, which are linked to each other by 
a chain of harness, and move on in a dull heavy pace, to the 
tune of their leader^s bells? But the man who enriches the pre- 
sent fund of knowledge with some new and usefiil improve- 
ment, like a happy adventurer at sea, discovers, as it were, an 
unknown land, and imports an additional trade in his own 
eoontry. 
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FAB. LIV. The Foreitei and Out Lion. 



The Forester meeting with a Lion, one day, they 
diicoursed together for a while, without differing 
much in opinion. At last, a dispute happening to 
arise nbout the point of superiority between a Man 
and a Lion, the Man wanting a better argument, show- 
ed the Lion a. marble monument, on which was placed 
the statue of a man striding over a vanquished lion. 
If this, says the Lion, is all you have to say for it, let 
ua be the carvers, and we will make the lion striding 
over toe man. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Ctmteniing paities are ler; apt to sppeal for the truth to te- 
cordi written by their own side; but Dothiji^ iv more unfair, and 
at tho BBmB dme inaigaificuit Had unconvincing. Such ii the 
pBTtiilitf of mankind in favour of themselveB and their owd ac- 
tion*, that it it almost impouible to come at anv certainty by 
reading the accounta which are written on one aide only. W« 
have few or no memoirs come down to na of what was tram- 
acted in the worid during the saTBreignty of ancient Rome, but 
wliat wera written by thoie who had a "' " " '*' 

k2 
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therefore it is no wonijar that thej appear, upon moit occukmi, 
to have been no groat and elorioiu a nation. What theii co- 
temporaries of other coimtricB thought of them we cannot tell, 
otherwise than from their own writersi it ia not irapossible but 
that they mijjht have deecribed tbem as a barbarous, rapacious, 
treacherous, unpolita people; who upon their conquest of Greece, 
for some time, made a great havoc and deetructiini of the arts 
and sciencea, as their fellow plunderers the Gotlis and Vandals 
did, atlerwards, in Italy. What monsleis would our own 
party.zealots make of each other, if ths transactions of Ihe 
times were to he handed down to posterity, by a warm-hearted 
man on either aide? and were suih records la survive two or 
three centuries, with what perplexities and difficulties must 
they embarrass a young historian, as by luroa he consulted 
them for the characters of his great forefatlierel if it should so 
happen, it wore to be wished Uiis apphcation might be living 
Hi Uio same timei that young readers instead of doubting to 
which they should give their credit, would not fail to remain- 
ker, that this was the work of a man, that of a lion. 

FAB. LV. 7^ Satyr and the Traveller. 



A Satf r, as he was ranging the forest id an exceed 
iogcoldanow season, met with atiareller half Btarr- 
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ed with the extremity of the weather* He took com- 
passion on him, and kindly invited him home to a 
warm comfortable cave he had in the hollow of a rock. 
As soon as they had entered and sat down, notwith- 
standing there was a good fire in the place, the chilly 
traveller could not forbear blowing his fingers' ends. 
Upon the Satyr's asking him why he did so, he an- 
swered, that he did it to warm his hands. The honest 
Sylvan, having seen little of the world, admired a man 
who was master of so valuable a quality as that of 
blowing heat, and therefore was resolved to entertain 
him in the best manner he could. He spread the 
table before him with dried fruits of several sorts; 
and produced a remnant of old cordial wine, which, 
as the rigour of the season made very propet, he 
mulled with some warm spices, infused over the fire, 
and presented to his shivering guest. But this the 
traveller thought fit to blow likewise; and upon the 
Satyr's demanding a reason why he blowed again, he 
replied, to cool his dish. The second answer pro- 
voked the Satyr's indignation as much as the first had 
kindled his surprise: so, taking the man by the shoul- 
der, he thrust him out of doors, saying, he would have 
nothing to do with a wretch who had so vile a quality 
as to blow hot and cold with the same mouth. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Though the poor traveller in the fable was not guilty of any 
real crime in what he did, yet one can't help approving the ho- 
nest simplicity of the Satyr, who could not bie reconciled to such 
double-dealing. In the moral sense of the fable, nothing can be 
more' offensive to one of a sincere heart, than he that blows 
with a different breath from the same mouth; who flatters a 
man to his face, and reviles him behind his back. Some aeain, 
just like this man, to serve a present view, will blow nothing 
but what is warm, benevolent and cherishing; and when tliey 
have raised the expectations of a dependant to a degree which 
tlia^ think may prove troubleeome, can, with putting on a cold 
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tir, euilj.diiUaiidbliataU hk Uooming bopM. But andi « 

temper, irhotber it proceeda from a, designed or natural levltj, 
is detestalile, uid haa been the cause of much trouble and mor- 
tification lo manj a brave deserving man. Unless the tenor ot 
& man's lite be aloBja tme and eoosisteiit nitli itseli^ the leas 
ft man has lo da iritli him Hie better. 

FAB. LVI, Heroulea and the Carter. 



As a clownish fellow waa driving hta cart along h 
deep miry lane, the wheels stuck bo fast in the clay, 
that the horses could not draw them out. Upon this 
he fell a bawling and praying- to Hercules to come and 
help him. Hercules looking down from a cloud, bid 
bim not He there like an idle rascal as he was, but gel 
up and whip his horses stoutly, and clap his shoulder 
to the wheel, adding, that this was the only way for 
him to obtain his assistance. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable ihowi na how vain and ill-grounded the eipf^ta 
tioni of Iboae people are, who imagine the; can obtain whalenr 
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tliey want, bv importaitingf heaven with their prayer^ fi>r it 
is ao agreeable to the nature of the Divine Being, to be better 
pleased with virtaoos actions and an honest industry, than idle 
prayers, that it is a sort of blasphemy to say otherwise. These 
were- the sentiments of honest good heathens, who were stran- 
gers to all revealed religion; but it is not strange that they should 
embrace and propagate such a notion, since it' is no other than 
the dictate of common reason. What is both strange in itself 
and surprising how it could be made so fashionable, is, that 
most of those whose reason should be enlightened by Revebu 
tion, are very apt to be guilty of this stupidity, and by praying 
often for the ccMnforts of life, to neglect that business which is 
the proper means of procuring them. How such a mistaken 
devotion came to prevail, one can't imagine, unless from one of 
these two motives; either that people by such a vail of hypocrisy, 
would pass tiiemselves upon mankind for better than they really 
are; or are influenced by unskilful preachers (which is some* 
times, indeed too often the case) to mind the world as little as 
possible, even to the neglect of their necessary callings. No 
question but it is a great sin for a man to fail in his trade, or 
occupation, by running often to his prayers; it being a demon- 
stration in itself, though the scripture had never said it, that 
we please God most when we are doing the most good; and how 
can we do more good, than by a sober honest industry to pro* 
vide for our household, and endeavour to have to give to him 
that needed* — ^llie man who is virtuously and honestly enga- 
ged, is actually serving Grod all the while; and is more likely 
to have his silent wishes accompanied with strenuous endea* 
vours, complied with by the Supreme Being, than one who begs 
with a fruitless vehemence, and solicits with an empty hand; 
a hand, which would be more religious were it usefully em* 
ployed, and more devout were it stretched forth to do good to 
thoiiie that want it 
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FAB. LVU. nt> SSwaul hit Goose. 



A certaiD man had a, goose, which lud him a gold- 
en egg every day. But, not contented with this, which 
rather increased than abated his avarice, he was re- 
solved to kill the goose and cut up her belly, that so 
he might come at the inexhaustible treasure, which he 
fancied she had within her. He did so, and to his 
great sorrow and disappointment fo>ind nothing. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Those who are of such craving and impaiient tempera, thsl 
they cannot lire contented when fortiuie has bleaaed Ihem with 
a conetant and continual sufficiency, degerre even to be depri- 
ved of what thej have. And this has been the case of many 
ambitious and covetous men, who by making an essay to grow 
verj' rich at once, have missed what Ihey aicned at, ana lost 
what they had bsfbre. But this comes so near the sense of the 
liflh &Me that the same application may very well aerre Ibt 
both. 

Ifany thing farther can be couched in this, it may possibly 
be intended to show us the unreasonableness and inconvenience 
of being aolicitoos about what may happen hereafter, and want. 
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inr to pry into Iba womb of fiitiuitj. Which, if we couU do, 
rITws tnould ^t for our paina would be to spoil ooi plewDie 

bf aDlJcipatioD, and double our iDiafartuneE bj a. previous aenaa 
^d appreheoBion of tbem. 

Hiore ore WMne things thai entertain and deiig'ht as ver; 
agreeably, while we view them at a pn^r distance, which per- 
lups would not stand the teat of a too near inspection. I'eaiity 
being only the external foim of & thing which etrikes the e} e in 
a pleasing manner, is a verj thin glossy l>eing, and like toms 
nice paintinga of a peculiar composition, will not bear even to 
be breathed upon. To prewrve our good opiniiai of it, we mnM 
Dot approach toocloeet tor if, like the man in the fable, we have 
a mind to eearch for a Ireaaure within, we may not only fail ot 
oar eipecUtiona there, bat even loao the couetanl reliah we 
eojo; from a remoter contemplalioi]. 

FAB. LVIIl. Tie Wanton Calf. 



A Calf, full of pisy and wantanneas, seeing the Oi 
rt plough, could not forbear insultin); him. What a 
sorry poor drudge art thou, saya he, to bear that heavy 
yoke upon your neck, and go all day drawing a plough 
at your tail, to turn up the ground for your raasterl 
but you are a wretched dull atave, and kB«w no bet 
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ter, or else you would not do it. See what a happy 
life I lead. I go just where I please; sometimes I lie 
down under the cool shade; sometimes frisk about in 
the open sunshine; and when I please, slake my thirst 
in the clear sweet brook; but you, if you were to pe- 
rish, have not so much as a' little dirty water to refresh 
you. The Ox, not at all moved with what he said, 
went quietly and calmly on with his work, and in the 
evening was unyoked and turned loose. Soon after 
which, he saw the Calf taken out of the field, and de* 
livered into the hands of a priest, who inunediately 
led him to the altar, and prepared to sacrifice hinu 
His head was hung round with fillets of flowers, and 
the fatal knife was just going to be applied to his 
throat, when the Ox drew near and whispered him to 
this purpose: Behold the end of your insolence and 
arrogance; it was for this only you were suffered to 
live at all; and pray now, friend, whose condition is 
best, yours or mine? 

THE APPLICATION. 

To insult people in dlstresflf is the property of a cruel, indis^ 
creet and giddy temper; for as the proceedingfg of fortune are 
very irreg^ar and uncertaiui wd may the next turn of the wheel 
he thrown down to their condition, and the^ exalted to ours. 
We are likewise given to understand by this fable, what the 
consequence of an idld life generally is, and how well satisfied 
laborious diligent men are m the end, when they come quietly 
to enjoy the fruits of their industry. They who by little tricks 
and sharping, or by open violence and robbery, hve in a high 
expensive way, often, in their hearts at least, despise the poor 
honest man, who is contented with the virtuous product of his 
daily labour, and patiently submits to his destiny. But how of- 
ten IS the poor man comrorted, hj seeing those wanton villaina 
led in triumph to the altar of justice; while he has many a cheer- 
fhl summer's morning to enjoy abroad, and many a Umg win- 
fer's evening to indulge himself at home, by a quiet hearu, aad 
under an unenvied roof: blessings which oflen attend a sober, 
industrious man, though the iAe and the profligata are utter 
itrangers to themt 
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Laxarj and iDtemperance, beudes their being ceriajii to 
shorten s man's day a, ara verj apt, not onl; (o engage peopU 
with their seeming charmB, into a debauched life, utlsrlj pre. 
judicial lo their liealth, but maks tiwm liaTe a coatempt fin 
ethers, whina good leiua and true taale of liappineaB inipira 
them with an aveiaioa lo idleneu and efieminacy, and put them 
npoa hardening their conatitutioo by innoceat exercise, and 
laodable employment. How many do gluttony and alolh Inm 
ble into an untimely graveT while the temperate and the actin 
drink sober drafls of lite, and spin out their thread to the moat 
deairablo length. 

FAB. UX. ITie Leopard and tke Fox. 



1%e Leopard, one day, took it in his head to value 
himself upon the great variety and beauty of his epots; 
and truly he saw no reason why even the Lion should 
take place of him, since he could not show so beauti- 
ful a akin. As for the rest of the wild beasts of the 
forests, he treated them all, without distinction, in the 
most haughty disdainful manner. But the Fox be- 
ing among them, went up to him with a great deal of 
tpitit and resolution, and told him, that he was mia- 
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taken in the value he was pleased to set upon himself, 
since people of judgment were not used to form their 
opinion of merit from an outside appearance, but by 
considering the good qualities and endowments with 
which the mind was stored within. 

THE APPLICATION. 

How much more heavenly and powerful would beauty prove, 
if it were not so frequently impaired by the affectation and oon- 
ceitedness of its possessor? If some women were but as modest 
and unassuming as they are handsome, they might command the 
hearts of all that behold them. But nature seemed to fi)re8ee, 
and has provided against such an inconvenience, by tempering 
its greatest master-pieces with a due proportion of pride and 
vanity; so that their power depending upon the duration of their 
beauty only, is like to be of a short continuance; which, when they 
happen to prove tyrants, is no small comfort to us; and then^ 
even while it lasts, will abate much of its severity by the alky 
of those two prevailing ingredients. If beauties could be brought 
to think and consider a httle, sure it must give them some mor- 
tification to be sensible that, as such, they are the objects of 
none but a fboPs admiration* Wise men are chiefly captivated 
with the charms of the mind; and whenever they are infttuated 
with a passion for any thing else, it is generally observed that 
they cease, during that time at least, to be what they were; 
and are indeed looked upon to be only playing the fooL If the 
fair ones we have been speaking of have a true ascettdant over 
them, they will oblige them to divest themselves of common 
sense, and to talk and act ridiculously before thpy can think 
them worthy of the least regard. Should one of these fine crea 
tures be addressed in the words of Juba: 

'Tis not a set of features, or complexion 

The tincture of a skin, that I admire. 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 

The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex; 

True, she is fair, oh, how divinely fair! 

But still, the lovely maid improves her charms 

With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom^ 

And sanctity of manners. 
The man that should venture the success of a strong paasioii, 
upon the construction she wou!d put upon such a compliment, 
might have leaBon to repent of his conduct. 
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FAB. LX. Tfte C«t »nd the Fox. 



As the Cat and the Fox were talking politics toge- 
cher, on a time, in the middle of the forest, Reynard 
said, let things turn out ever so bad, he did not care, 
for be had a thousand tricks for them ;et before they 
should hurt him; but pray, says he, Mrs. Puss, sup- 
pose there should be on invasion, what course do yoQ 
design to takei Nay, says the Cat, i have but ODO 
shift for it, and if thjit won't do, I am undone. I am 
soiTj for you, replied Keynard, with all my heart, and 
would gladly furnish you with one or two of mine, but 
indeed nei^bour, as times go, it is not good to trust; 
we must even be every one for himself, as the saying 
is; and so your humble servant. These words were 
scarce out of his mouth, when they were alarmed by 
a pack of hounds, that came upon them full cry: the 
Cat, by the help of her one single shift, ran up a tree, 
and sat securely among the top branches, from whence 
■he beheld Reynard, who had not been able to get out 
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of sight, overtaken with his thousand tricks, and torn 
into as many pieces by the dogs which had surround- 
ed him. 

THE APPLICATION 

A man that sets up for more cmmmp than the rest of his 
neighbours, is ffoneraUy a silly fellow at the bottom. Whoever 
is master of a Tittle judgrment and insight into things, let him 
keep them to himself^ and make use or them as he sees occa- 
sion; but he should not be teasing others with an idle and im- 
pertinent ostentation of them. One good discreet expedient 
made use of upon an emergency, will do a man more real ser* 
vice, and make others think better of him, than to have passed 
all along for a shrewd crafty knave, and be bubbled at lastr— 
When any one has been such a coxcomb as to insult his ac. 
quaintance, by pretending to more policy and stratagem .than 
the rest of mankind, they are apt to wish for some difficulty for 
him to show his skill in; where, if he should miscarry, (as ten 
to one but he does,) his misfortune, instead of pity, is sure to 
be attended with laughter. He that sets up for a biter, as the 
plirase is, being generally intent upon his prey, or vain of show 
ing his art, frequently exposes himself to the traps of one sharper 
than himself, and incurs the ridicule of those whom he do 
signed to make ridiculous. 



FAB. LXI. T%e Partridge and tkt Cocfca. 



A certain man having taken a Partridge, plucked 
Bome of the feathers out of its wings, and turned it 
into a little yard, where he kept game cocks. The 
cocka, for a while, made the poor bird lead a sad life, 
continually pecking and driving it away from the 
meat. This treatment was taken the more unkindly, 
because offered to a stronger; and the Partridge could 
not but conclude them the moat inhospitable, uncivil 
people be had ever met with. But, at last, observing 
how frequently they quarrelled' and fought with each 
other, he comforted himself with this reflection, that 
it was no wonder they were so cruel to him, einco 
there was so much bickering and animosity among 
themaelvea. 

THE APPLICATION. 

71iU fkble comeihometoaurMlTea. We of thi> ulaod were 
looked apon aa cruel lo etnuig^rs, n long linoe m Angnstua 
Cnwr'e time. Horace, who hu the chu&eler of being lupp; 
Ib Ui raannet of exprenlon, calli ui 
l8 
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Britannofl, Hoipitibus finof. 
And whea Virgil says we were 

-^— penctas toto divisios orbe Britannos, 

it is to be feared he meant in point of politeness and civilitj as 
well as situation. Some modems of other countries have ob> 
served that we are still addicted to that aversion to fi>reigners 
as our forefathers were, and that we deserve the character, at 
least as much now, as they did then. Whether there is an^ 
thing in the manner of our situation as an island, which con- 
sequently can be no thoroughfare to other countries, and so is 
not made use of by strangers upon that account, which makni 
lis thus shy and uncivil; or whether it be a jealousy upon ao- 
count of our liberties, which puts us upon being suspicious o^ 
and unwilling to harbour any that are not meml^rs of the same 
community, perhaps it would not be easy to determine. But 
that it is so in fact, is too notorious to be denied; and probably 
can be accounted for in no better way, than from the natural 
bent of our temper, as it proceeds from something peculiar to 
our air and climate. It has been affirmed, that there is not in 
the whole world besides, a breed of cocks and dogs, so fierce 
and incapable of yielding as that of ours; but that either of them 
carried into foreign countries, would degenerate in a few years. 
Why may not the same be true of our men? 

But if strangers find any inconvenience in this, there is a com* 
fortable consideration to balance it on the other side, which is, 
that there is no people under the sun so much given to division 
and contention among themselves, as we are. Can a stranger 
think it hard to be looked upon with some shyness, when he 
beholds how little we spare one another? Was ever any foreign- 
er, merely for being a foreig-ner, treated with half that mahce 
and bitterness, which differing parties express towards each 
other? One would willingly believe, that this proceeds, in the 
main, on both sides, from a passionate concern for our liberties 
and well being; for there is nothing else which can so well ex- 
cuse it But it cannot be denied, that our aversion, notwithstand- 
ing our being a trading nation, to have intercourse with stran- 
gers, is so great, that when we want other objects for our chur- 
Ushness, we raise them up among ourselves; and there is somB- 
times, as great a strangeness kept up between one county and 
another here, as there is between two distinct kingdoms abroad. 
One can't so much wonder at the constant hostilities which are 
observed between the inhabitants of South and North Britain, 
of Wales and Ireland, among one another, when a Yorkshire- 
man shall be looked upon as a foreigner, by a xuUive of Norfolk; 
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■nd bath be Ukaa la ontlanduh intrndeM, bj una that bappsni 
U be brom within Iba bill of morUlitj. 

FAB. LXn. The Hunted Beaver. 



It is said that a Beaver (a creature that lives cbiefiy 
io the water) has a certain part about him which is 
good in pliysic, and that upon this account he is often 
hunted down and killed. Once upoQ a time, as one ui 
'bose creatures waa hard pursued b; the dogs, and 
f.new not how to escape, recollecting with himself the 
reason of hia being thus persecuted, with great reso- 
lution and presence of mind, he bit off the part which 
hia hunters wanted, and threw it towards them,' and 
bjr this means escaped with his life. 
THE APPLICATION. 
However it 'u utumg beaets, there are few human creatures 
bat what aTD liunted for ■amelJiiDg elie, beaides either their liiea 
or tlie pleiears of hunting them. The iniiniaition vould hardlj 
be n keen againit (he Jewa, if the; had not umething beioai;- 
lo them which their perMcatoia esteem more valaable than 



ehue fbt that time, bideed, when lift u pormed a 

^r, wboevflr Tuloefi it ahoold give up every thinff bi 



a rcBpects witli . 
» whole akin. 

FAB. LXIII. The Tunny and the Dolphin. 



A fish, caired a Tunny, l)ein(; pureued by a Dolpbin, 
ajid driven with great violence, not minding whicb 
way he went, was thrown by the force of the waves 
upon a rock, and letl there. His death was now in. 
evitable; but casting his eye on one side, and seeing 
the Dolphin in the eame condition, lie gasping by 
him: well, says he, I must die, it is true; but I die 
with pleasure, when I behold him who ia the cause nf 
it, involved la the aame fate. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Revenge, thoofh & blind mischievoiiB pEmion, is yet ■ rerj 
■weet thbig, n iweet, that it cnn even loath the puigi and ra. 
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nBoilBDitadieUtlenMMofdvatli. And, indeed, it must <e > 
temper highly pbiloaeptiiciJ, that oonld be driren out of life hy 
an; inimical unjust procedure, and not be touched with ■ eenee 
of ideuure to lee the author of it splitting; upon the >une rock, 
when this is allowed, and it is further considered how easilj 
the revenge of the meanest peieon may be executed upon ereB 
the higbett, it Bboold, methinki, keep people upon then guud, 
uid pierail with them not to persecute or to be iujuiious to anj 
me. The moral torpltude of doing wrong is sufficient to inflo- 
flnce every brave honest mui, and secure him from harbouring 
even the least thought of it in hi* breast. But the knave and the 
oowud sbould weigh the present ugument, and before thcr 



A Nightingsle iitting all alone among the shady 
brenchea of an oak, suog with so melodious and shrill a 
pipe, that she made the woods echo again, and alaimed 
s hungry hawk who was at some distance off, watch- 
ing for his prey- He had no sooner discovered the 
little musician, but making a. stoop at the place, he 
seiaed ber with his crooked talons, and bid her pre- 
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pare for death. Ahl says 8lie» for meiey's sake 
don't do so barbarous a thing, and so unbecoming 
yourself; consider, I never did you any wrong, and am 
but a poor small morsel for such a stomach as yours: 
rather attack some larger fowl, which may bring you 
more credit, and a better meal, and let me go. Ay! 
says the Hawk, persuade me to it if you can: I have 
been upon the watch all day long, and have not met 
with one bit of any thing till I caught you; and now 
you would have me to let you go, in hopes of some- 
thing better, would you? pray, who would be the fool 
then? 

THE APPLICATION. 

They that neglect the opportunity of reaping a small advan- 
tage in hopes mey shall obtain a better, are far from acting 
upon a reasonable and well-advised foundation. The figure of 
time is always drawn with a single lock of hair hanging over his 
forehead, and the back part of ms head bald; to put Us in mind 
that we should be sure to lay hold of an occasion when it pre- 
sents itself to us, lest afterwards we repent us of our omission 
and folly, and would recover it when it is too late. It is a very 
weak reason to give for our refusal of an offer of kindness, that 
we do it because we desire to deserve a better; for it is time 
enough to relinquish the small affair, when the great one comes; 
if ever it does come. But supposing it does not, how can we 
forgive ourselves for letting any thing slip through our hands, 
by vainly gaping after something else, which we never could 
obtain? He who has not been guilty of any of these kind of er 
rors, however poorly he may come off at last, has only the 
malice of fortune, or somebody else, to charge with his ill suc- 
cess; and may applaud himself, with some comfort, in never 
having lost an opportunity, though ever so small, of bettering 
and improving his cireumstances. Unthinidng people have 
oilentiriies the unhappiness to firet and tease themselves with 
reti-ospects of this kind; which they. Who attend to the busUiefls 
of life as they ought, never have occasion to make. 



FAB. I.XV. The Fox wUbout a Tail. 



A Pox rwing caught in a steel-trap by his tail, was 
glad to compound for liis escape with the loas of it; 
but, upon coming abroad into the world, began to b(> 
so sensible of the disgrace such a defect would bring 
upon him, that he almost wished he had died, rather 
Ihan left it behind him. However to make the beat of 
a bad mUter, he formed a project in his bead, to call 
an assembl; of the rest of the Foxes, and propose it 
for their imitation, as a fashion, which would be very 
agreeable and becoming. He did so; and made a 
long harangue upon the unprolitableneas of tails in 
general, and endeavoured chiefly to show the awk- 
wardness and inconvenience of a Fox's tail in parti- 
cular; adding, that it would be both more graceful, and 
more expeditious, to be altogether without them; and 
that, for his part, what he had only imagined and 
conjectured before, he now found by experience; for 
that he never enjoyed himself so well, and found him- 
self so easy, as he had done since he had cut off bit 
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tail. He said no more, but looked about with a briak 
air to see what proselytes he had gained: when a sly 
old thief in the company, who understood trap, an 
swered him, with a leer, I believe you may have 
found a conveniency in parting with your tail, and 
when we are in the same circumstances, perhaps we 
may do so too. 

THE APPLICATION. 

If men were but generally as prudent as Foxes, they would 
not sufibr BO many siity fashions to obtain, as are daily brooght 
in vog^e, for which scarce any reason can be assigned, besides 
the humour of some oonoeited vain creature; unless, which ib 
Adl as bad, they are intended to palliate some defect in the per- 
son that introduces them. The petticoat of a whole sex has 
been sometimes swelled to a prodigious extent, to screen aa 
enormity, of which only one of them has been guilty. And it is 
no wonder that Alexander the Great would bring a wry nock 
mto fashion in a nation of slaves, when we consider what power 
of this nature some little insignificant dapper fellows have had 
among a free people. 
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FAB. LXVI. The Old Man and Death. 



A poor feeble old man, who had crawled out into & 
neighbouring wood to gather a few sticka, had made 
up his bundle, and laying it over his shoulders, was 
trudging homeward with it; but, what with age, and 
(he length of the way, and the weight of bis burden, 
he grew so faint and weak that he sunk under it; and, 
Bs he sat on the ground, called upon death to come, 
ence for all, and ease him of his troubles. Death do 
sooner heard him, but he came and demanded of him 
what he wanted. The poor old creature, w4io little 
thought Death had been so near, and frightened al- 
most out of hia senses with his terrible aspect, an- 
swered him trembling, that having by chance let his 
bundle of sticka fall, and being too infirm to get it up 
himself, he had made bold to call upon him to help 
him; th&t indeed this was all he wanted at present: 
and that he hoped his worship was not offended with 
him for the liberty bo had taken in to doing. 
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THE APPLICATIOS. 
This Fablo giiea lu a lirely represenUtion of the general he. 
haviour of mankind towardB that grim king' of terron, death. 
6ach liberties da the J take with him behind Mb bock, that, upon 
OTery little croea Bccidcnt which happen in their waj, deatn is 
immediately called upon; and the; even wiah it might be lawful 
Ibr them to (imah b; their awn banda a Ufb aa odioua, >o perpeta 
■Uj tornieDtiDg and vezatious. When, let but death onl; o£fer 



life: and Ihej would be glad to come off bo well, as to hi 
M burden laid upon their shouldem again. One ma; weU con- 
clude what an ulter aversion they, who in jrouth, health, and 
vj^ur of body, have to dying*, when age, poverty, and wretch. 
e<uea9, aie not aufficieat to reconcile us to the thought 

FAB. LXVn. 7^ Lion in Low. 



'Hie lion, by chance, saw a fur maidi the forest- 
ei's daughter, as she was tripping over a lavn, and 
Ml in love with h<fr. Nay, so violent was his pas. 
sion, that he could not live unless he made her his 
own; BO that without any more delay, he broke his 
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mind to the father, and demanded the damsel foi his 
wife. The man, as odd as the proposal seemed at 
first, yet, soon recollected, that by complying, he 
might get the lion into his power; but by refusing 
him, should only exasperate and provoke his rage. 
Therefore he consented, but told him it must be upon 
these conditions; that considering the girl was young 
and tender, he must agree to let his teeth be plucked 
out, and his claws cut off, lest he should hurt her, or 
at least frighten her with the apprehensions of them. 
The lion was too much in love to hesitate; but was 
no sooner deprived of his teeth and claws, than the 
treacherous forester attacked him with a huge club, 
and knocked his brains out. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Of all the ill consequences which may attend the blind pas- 
sion love, seldom any prove so fatal as that one, of drawing peo- 
ple into a sudden and ill concerted marriage. They commit a 
rash action in the midst of a fit of madness, of which as soon as 
they come to themselves, they may find reason to repent as 
long as they live. Many an unthinking young fellow has been 
treated as much tike a savage in this respect, as the Lion in the 
Fable. He has, perhaps, had nothing valuable belonging to 
him, but bi» estate, and the writings which made his title to it: 
and if he is so far captivated, as to be persuaded to part with 
these, his teeth and his claws are gone, and he lies entirely at 
the mercy of madam and her relations. All the &vour he is to 
expect after thi», is from the accidental goodness of the family 
he &l}s into; which if it happens to be of a particular strain, will 
not fail to keep him in a distant subjection, a4ler they have stript 
him of all his power. Nothing but a true friendship, and mutual 
interest, can keep up a reciprocal love between the conjugal 
pair; and when that is wanting, and nothing but contempt and 
aversion remain to supply tlw (dace, matrimony becomes a 
downright state of enmity and hostility. And what a miserable 
case must he be in, who has put himself and his whole power 
into the hands of his enemy, let those consider, who, while they 
are in their sober senses, abhor the thoughts of being betrayed 
into their ruin, by following the impuise of a blind, unheecUiig 
passion. 
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FAB. LXVIII. 7^ Lioness and the Fox. 



The Ldoness and the Fox meeting together, felt in- 
to discourse; and the conversation turning upon the 
breeding, and the fruitfulness of some living creatures 
above others, the Fox could not forbear taking the 
opportunity of observing to the Lioness, that for her 
part, she thought Poxes were as bappj in that respect 
as almost any other creatures; for that they bred con- 
stantly once a year, if not oftener, and always had 
a good litter of cubs at every birth: and yet, says she, 
there are those who are never delivered of more than 
one at a time, and that perhaps not above once or 
twice through their whole life, who hold up their no- 
ses, and value themselves so much upon it, that they 
think all other creatures beneath tfaem, and scarce 
worthy to be spoken to. The Lioness, who all the 
while perceived at whom this reflection pointed, wa« 
fired with resentmaut, uid with a good deal of vebe 
mence replied: what you have observed may be tniA, 
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and that not without reason. You produce a great 
many at a litter, and often, but what are they? Foxes. 
I indeed have but one at a time, but you should re- 
member, that this one is a Lion. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Our productions, of whatever kind, are not to be esteemed 
so much by the quantity, as the quality of them. It is not be>- 
ing employed much, but well, and to the purpose, which makes 
as useful to the age we live in, and celebrated by those which 
are to come. As it is a misfortune to the countries which are 
infested with them, for Foxes and other vermin to multiply, so, 
ime cannot help throwing out a melancholy reflection when 
one sees some particulars of the human kind increase as fast 
as they do. 

But the most obvious meaning of this Fable is, the hint it 
gives us in the relation to Authors. These gentlemen should 
never attempt to raise themselves a reputation, by enumerating 
the catalogue of their productions. Since there is more glory 
in having written one tolerable piece, than a thousand indifiTer- 
ent on«s; and whoever has had the good fortune to please in 
one performance of this kind, should be very cautious how lie 
ventures his reputation in a second. 



m2 



FAB. LXIX. 7%« Btag and tht Fawn. 



The Stag, grown old and nuechievous, was, accord- 
ing to custom, stamping with hie foot, making offers 
with hia head, and bellowing bo terribly that the 
whole herd quaked for fear of him, when one of the 
little Fawns coming up, addressed him to this pur* 
pose; pray, what is the reason that you, who are m 
stout and formidable at all other times, if you do but 
hear the cry of the hounds, are ready to fly out of your 
skin for fearl What you observe is true, replied the 
stag, though I know not how to account for it; I am 
indeed vigorous and able enough, I think, to make 
my party good any where, and often resolve with my> 
self, that nothing shall ever dismay my courage for 
the future: but alasl I no sooner hear the voice of a 
bound, but alt my spirits fail me, and I cannot help 
making off as fost as ever my legs can carry me. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

This is the case of many a cowardly bally in the world. He 
U( disposed to be imperious and tyranmcal, and to insult his com- 
panions, and to take all opportunities of acting according to his 
inclination; bat yet is cautious where he makes his haunts, and 
takes care to have to do only with a herd of rascally people as 
▼lie and mean as himsel£ A man of courage quashes him with 
a word; and he who has threatened death in every sentence, for 
a twelve-month together, to those whom he knew it would ai- 
fright, at the very frown of an intrepid man, has leapt out of a 
window. It is no unpleasant sight, to be present when any of 
these gentlemen happen to be disarmed of their terror befor< 
the faces of their humble admirers; there is a Strang bolster 
ous struggle betwixt fear, shame and revenge, which blinds 
them wiUi confusion; and though they would fain exert a little 
courage, and show themselves meUf yet they know not how; 
there is something within which will not suffer them to do it. 
The predominance of nature will show itself upon occasion, in 
its true colours, through all the disguises which artful men en- 
deavour to throw over it Cowardice, particularly, gives us but 
the more suspicion, when it would conceal itself under an affec- 
ted fierceness; as they who would smother an ill smell by a cloud 
of perfume, are imagined to be but the more offensive. When 
we have done all, nature will remain what she was, and show 
herself whenever she is called upon; therefore whatever we do 
in contradiction to her laws, is so forced and affected, that it 
must needs expose, and make us ridiculous. We talk nonsense 
when we would argue against it; like Teague, who being asked 
why he fled from his colours, said that his heart was as good as 
any in the regiment, but protested his cowardly legs would run 
away with him whatever he could do. 
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FAB. LXX. Tke Young Man and ffte Swallow. 



L 



A prodigal voung spendthrift, who wasted bis 
whole patrimony ii) taToms and gaminghouses, among 
lewd, idle company, was taking a melancholy walk 
near a brook. It was in the month of January, and 
liappened to be one of those warm sunshiny days, 
which sometimes smile upon us even in that wintry 
season of the year,* and to make it the more flattering, 
a swallow, which bad made his appearance, by mis- 
take, too soon, flew skimming along upon the sur- 
face of the water. The giddy youth obaerring this, 
without any further consideration, concluded that 
Summer was now come, and that he should hare lit- 
tle or no occasion for clothes, so went and pawned 
them at the broker's and ventured the money for one 
stake more, among his sharping companions. When 
this too was gone the same way with the rest, be 
took another solitary walk in the same place as be- 
fore. But the weather being severe and frosty, had 
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made eirery thing look with an aspect very different 
from what it did; the brook was quite frozen over 
and the poor swallow lay dead upon the bank of it; 
the very sight of which cooled the young spark's 
brains; and coming to a kind of sense of his misery, 
he reproached the deceased bird, as the author of all 
his misfortunes: ah, wretch, that thou wert! says he, 
thou hast undone both thyself and me, who was so 
credulous as to depend upon thee. 

THE APPLICATION. 

They who frequent taverns and gaming hooseB and keep bad 
company, should not wonder if they were reduced in a very 
small time, to penury and want The wretched young fellows 
who once addict themselves to such a scandalous kind of li^ 
scarce think of or attend to any one thing besides. They seem 
to have nothing else in their heads, but how they may squander 
what they have got, and where they may get more when that 
is gone. They do not make the same use of their reason that 
other people do; but like the jaundiced eye, view every thing in 
that fabe lifht in which their distemper and debauchery repre- 
sent it The young man in the iable gives us a very pretty ex- 
ample of this, he sees a swallow in the midst of winter, and in- 
stead of being surprised at it, as a very irregular and extraordi- 
nary thing, concludes from thence that it is summer; as if he 
had never thought before about the season. Well, the result of 
this wise conclusion is of a piece with the conclusion itselfi if 
it is summer, he shall not want so many clothes, therefore he 
sells them: for what? more money to squander away; as if (had 
his observation been just) summer would have laisted all the 
year round. But the true result and conclusion of all is this, 
when both his money and clothes are irrecoverably gone, he 
comes to his right senses; is ready to perish with hunger, to 
starve with cold, and to tear his own flesh with remorse and 
vexation, at his former stupidity. 
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FAS. LXXI. The Angler and tAc Little Fiih. 



. A man waa angling in a river, and caug'ht a small 
percb; which, as he was taking offlhe hook, and go- 
ing to put it into his basket, opened ita mouth, and 
began to implore his pilf beggiug that he would 
throw it H.to the rive' again. Upon the man's de- 
manding what reason he had to expect such a favour? 
why, says the fish, because at present, I am but young 
and little, and consequently not so well worth your 
while, as I shall be, if you lake me some time hence, 
when I am grown lai^r. That may be, replies the 
man; but I am not one of those fools who quit a cer 
tainty in expectation at an uncertainty. 

THE APPLICATION. 
This Fable pointa much the same wa;r h» the uxtj-liiarth, u, 
that one moral may very n>e1I serve for both. Bat tbe Ibmoq 
thej teach is bo useful and inatroctlre, that s repetiti(» of il ia 
by nu means superfluous. The precepts which they would in- 
stil iato us, is, never to let slip the present opportunity, but to 
wcnia lo ourselieB every little advanta^, juit in the nick that 
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(vAn,«ithrMit avtinraliiaoatipooiiod JhutlcMexpeetatMii 
of swiietbinB better in time to come. We may cheer ap oar 
■pirits with nopiog for Ihat which we caanot at proBenl obtain, 
but, at Che came time, IctasbeBDre we give no occaelon of coo- 
demDiDg- oartetves ibr omitting anj thing which it wu'in oar 



FAB. LXXII. The Aes and th€ Lion hwitiag. 



The LioR took a fancy to hunt in company with 
the Asa; and, lo make him the more useful, gave him 
instructiona to hide himself in a thicket, and then to 
biay in the most ugly, frightful manner that he coulil 
possibly contrive. By this means, says he, you will 
rauEe all the beasts within the hearing of you; while 1 
Btand at the outlets, and take them as they are niaking 
off. T^is was done, and the stratagem took effect ac- 
cordingly. The Ass brayed most hideously; and the 
timoroua beasts, not knowing what to make of it, be- 
gan to scoar off u fait as they could; when the Lion, 
who waa posted at a proper avenue, aeiced and de- 
Toured tltem, as be pleased Having got his belly ful) 
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be called 9ut to the Abb, and bid him leave off, telling 
bim, he had dooe enough. Upon this the lop-eared 
brute, came out of hia ambush, and approaching the 
LioQ, asked him, with an air of conceit, how he liked 
his performance^ prodigioualyl says he; you did so 
well, that I protest, had I not known your nature and 
temper, I might have been frightened myself. 

THE APPLICATION. 
A bngg'mg oatrti&i^ Rillaw mtj impoae upon people that do 
not know him; but it ia the grealeat Jest imagimibl^ to thoia 
that do. There ue niaiiy men, who i.ppeu' very terrible and 
big in tbtir maimer of enireuiag UtemaelTeB, and, if Ton coold 
be perausded to take tlieir own word ibr it, ue perncl liooa; 
who, if; one takea the puns to inouire ■ Ultle ioto their tmB 
nature, are ai arrant iMea u erer brayed. 

FAB. XLVm. me Sensible Ass. 



An old fellow was feeding an Ass in a fine green 
meadow; and being alarmed with the sudden approach 
of the aoemj, was impatient with the Ass to put him- 
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aeii forward, and fly with all the speed that be waa 
able. The Asb asked him, whether or no he thought 
the enemy would clap two paii of panniers upon his 
backl the man aaid no, there waa no fear of that. 
Why then, says the Abb, I'll not stir an incli; for 
what ia it to me who my nuuter ia, since I shall but 
carry my panniers, as usual. 

THE APPLICATION. 
Tbis Fable abowi lu, hmr mucb in Um wnmg tbe power ml 
of peopis most eoninuHilj a.n, when tbey ue under an/ coocem 
aboat the revalutioOB of goiemmeDt. All the alteratii»i< nhich 
they can feel is, in the nune of their sovereign, or Bome luchini- 
poTtanl trifle; but they cumot welt l>e pouer, or made to work 
balder than they did before. And jet how are they •ometimea 
. imposed npon, uid drawn in, by the artifices of a lew mietakea 
or detigning men, to foment bcUons,and raise rebellioUB in case* 
where they can nt nothing by tbe BDcceBs; but, if they miacarry, 
«re in danger of aufibring ao ignominious, nntimBly death. 

FAB. LXXIV. TTie BoaBting Traveller. 



One who had been abroad, at his return home 
again, was giving an account of his travels; and; 
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among other places, said he had been at Rhodes, where 
he had so distinguished himself in leaping, (an exercise 
that city was famous for,) that not a Rhodian could 
come near him. When those who were present did 
not seem to credit this relation so readily as he intend- 
ed they should, he took some pains to convince them 
of it by oaths and protestations; upon which one of 
Che company rising up, told him, he need not give 
himself so much trouble about it, since he would put 
him in a way to demonstrate it in fact; which was, to 
suppose the place they were in to be Rhodes, and to 
perform this extraordinary leap over again. The 
boaster, not liking this proposal, sat down quietly, 
and had no more to say for himself. 

' THE APPLICATION. 

It is very weak in all men, as well those who have travelled, 
as those who have not, to be solicitous with their company tc 
believe them, when they are relating a matter of fact, in which 
themselves were a party concerned. For the more urgent a 
man appears at such a time, in order to gain credit, the mora his 
audience is apt to suspect the truth of what he relates, liiev 
perceive his vanity is touched more than his honour, and that it 
IS his ability, not his veracity, which he cannot bear to have 
questioned. And indeed, though a man were ever so fuUy satis- 
fied of such a truth himself^ he should consider, that he is still 
as far from being able to convince others, as if he were altogeth- 
er ignorant of it. Therefore, in all cases, where proper vouch* 
«rs are expected, we had better be contented to keep our exploits 
to ourselves, than appear ridiculous by contending to have thero 
believed. 

How much more then should travelled gentlemen have a care 
how they import lies and inventions of their own, from foreign 
Murts, and attempt to vend them at home for staple truths. 
Every time they utter a falsehood they are liable, not only to be 
suspected by the company in general, but to be detected and 
exposed by some particular person, who may have been at thtt 
tame pla^ and perhaps know how to convict them of their 
ftirgery, even to a denKnstratioo. 
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FAB. LXXV. Ute Brother and Siater. 



A certain man had two children, a son and daugh- 
ter- The boy, beautiful and handsome enough; the 
girl not quite ho well. They were both very young, 
and happened one day to be playing near a looking- 
glaas, which Blood upon their mother's toilet: the boy, 
pleased with the novelty <rf the thing, viewed himself 
for EOme time, and in a. wanton roguish manner, took 
notice U) the girl how handsome he was. She resent- 
ed it, and could not bear the insolent way in which 
he did it; for she understood it (as bow could she do 
Otherwise) intended for a direct aiTront to her. There- 
fore she raji immediately to her father, and with « 
great deal of aggravation, complained of her brotheii 
particularly, for having acted bo effeminate a part u 
to look in a glass, and meddle with things which be- 
longed to women only. The father embracing them 
with much tenderness and affection, told them that 
hf should like them both to look in the gloii e?eij 
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day; to the intent that you, says he to the boy, if you 
think that face of yours handsome, may not disgrace 
and spoil it by an ugly temper, and a foul behaviour. 
You, says he, speaking to the girl, that you make up 
for the defects of your person, if there be any, by the 
sweetness of your manners, and the agreeableness of 
your conversation. 

THE APPLICATION. 

There is scarce any thing we see m the world, especially what 
belongs to, and hangs about our own person, bat is capable of 
affording us matter for some serious and useful consideration. 
And this fable, notwithstandins the scene of it is laid at the 
very beginning and entrance of life, yet utters a doctrine worthy 
the attention of "every stage and degree thereof, from the child 
to tli6 old man. Let each of us take a glass, and view himself 
considerately. He that is vain and self-conceited, will find 
beauties in every feature, and his whole shape will be without 
fault Let it be s<^ yet, if he would be cwnplete he must take 
care that the inward man does not detract from and disgrace 
the outward; that the depravity of his manners does not spoil 
his face, nor the wrongness of his behaviour distort his limb^ 
or which is the same ^ling, make his whole person odious and 
detestable to the eye of his beholders. Is any one modest in 
this respect, and diffident of himself? or has he indeed blemishes 
and imperfbctions, which may depreciate him in the sight of 
mankind? let him strive to improve the faculties of the mind, 
where perhaps nature has not crampt him; and to excel in the 
beauties of a good temper, and an agreeable conversation, the 
charms of which are so much more lasting and unalterably en« 
dearing than those of the other sort They who are beautiful 
in person, have this peculiar advantage, that with a moderate 
regard to complaisance and good manners they bespeak every 
one's opinion in their favour. Bat then, be the outside of a man 
ever so rough and uncouth, if his acquired accomplishments are 
bat sweet and engaging, how easily do we overlook the rest, 
and value him like an oriental jewel, not by a glittering outside, 
which is common to baser stones, but by his true intrinsic 
worth, his bright imagination, his clear reason, and the trant- 
oarent sincerity of his honest heart. 



FAB. LXXVI. The Collier and the Fiiller. 



The Colliei and the Fuller, being old acquaintance, 
happened upon a time to meet together; and the lat- 
ter tveing but ill provided with a habitation, was in- 
vited by the former to come and live in the same houM 
with him. I thank you, my dear friend, repliea tba 
Fuller, for your kind offer, but it cannot be: for if 1 
were to dwell with you, whenvver I should take paini 
to scour and make clean in the morning, the dust of 
f ou and your coals would blacken and defile, aa bad 
■■ ever before night. 

THE APPLICATION. 

It is of no imall impottuice in life, to be outioua what oobu 
panj we keep, uid with whom we enter into friendship; for 
thoogh we ue erer m> well diapaeed oanelvei, tnd h^pen I* 
be ever eo free from riee and debaaehery, ret if tboee wilk 
whom we freqoentlj convene, are engaged m a lewd, wioked 
ooorae, it will be tlBuat imponible for w t* eee^e beinc 
drawn in with them. 

If we are truly wiie, end wonld ihun thoea Kien roeki of 
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with those who aie tieeriag a course, i 
not lur our advanUjre, but would end in our destruction. 
All the virtue wo can boaslof will not be sul£cient (o insora 



and inlected with their manners, jiet theii character would twist 
and entwinB itsslTalon? with ours, in so iatricale a Ibid, that the 
world would Dot take the trouble to unrarel and separate Ihem. 
Reputations are ofa subtle inBinuatiD|r teituia: like wat«i, that 
which is derived froni the clearest spring, if it chances to mix 
with a. foul current, runs on, undistinguished, in one muddj 
stream for the future, and must for ever paitaJte ot the colour 
and condition of its associate. 

■ FAB. LXXVII. Tie Fox and the Vizor-mask. 



A Fox being in a shop where Vizor-maaka were 
sold, laid his foot upon one of them, and conaidciiag 
It awhile attentively, at last broke out into this ezcl^ 
■nation: bless me, says bo, what a handsome goodlj 
figure this makes; what a pity it- is, that it should 
want brains. 
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THE APPLICATION. 
Thii ia lovellsd kt that namenxii put of mankind, who, oal 
cif tbeir unple fbrtonei, take rare to accomplisb themselreB with 
ererj thin? bat common lenoe. In short, the whole world ii a 
OuuquEm^ and ■ man of a tolerable talent for obeervation, may 
entertain himself ae wellinthemiita»emblieBhe meets within 
U&, as at the moat magnificent eipenaive revels provided and 
ordered Rir that purpose. Many of the taces one meets witii 
tmong the gay frolic part oFonr speciea, if searched for brum, 
would appear as arrant Tixors as that in the &ble. 

FAB. LXXVm. 7%e Two Frcgs. 



One hot suitry flununer, the lakes and poiidii being 
Jmost everjr where dried up, a couple of Frogs agreed 
(o travel together in search of water. At laat they 
came to a deep well, and sitting upon the brink of it, 
began to consult whether they should leap in or not. 
One of them was for it; urging, that there waa plenty 
nf clear spring water, and no danger of being disturb- 
ed. Well, says the other, all this may be true; and yet 
I cannot come into yooi tqtinion for my Ufej for if the 
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water should happen to dry up here too, how should 
we get out again? 

THE APPLICATION. 

The moral of this fable is intended to put us in mind to look 
before we leap. That we should not undertake any action of im- 
portance, without consideruig first, what the event of it is like 
to prove, and how we shall be able to come off, upon such and 
such provisos. A good general does not think he diminishes 
any thing of his character, when he looks forward beyond the 
main action, and concerts measures, in case there should be 
ocea«ion, for a safe retreat. 

How many unfortunate matches are struck every day for 
want of this wholesome consideration? Profuse living, and ex- 
travagant gaming, both which terminate in the ruin of those 
that follow them, are mostly owing to a neglect of this precau> 
tion. Wicked counsellors advise, and ignorant princes execute 
those things, which afterwards they often dearly repent. Wars 
are begun by this blind stupidity, from which a state is not able 
to extricate itself with either honour or safety; and projects are 
encouraged by the rash accession of those, who never consider* 
ed liow they were to get out, until they plunged themselves 
irrecoverably into them. 



FAB. LXXK. lite Covetous Man. 



A poor covetous wretch, who had scraped together 
a good parcel of money, went and dug a hole in one 
ot hU fields and hid it. The great pleasure of hia life 
was, to go and look upon hia treasure, once a day at 
least; which one of his Berrants observing, and guess- 
ing there was something more than ordinary in the 
place, came at night, found it, and carried it olT. The 
next day, returning as usual, to the scene of his de- 
light, and perceiviug it had been ravished away from 
him, he tore his hair for grief, and uttered the dole- - 
ful complaint of his despair to the woods and me^ 
dowB. At last, a neighbour of his, who knew his 
temper, overhearing him, and being informed of the 
occasion of his sorrow, cheer up, man, says he, thou 
bast lost nothing; there is the hole for thee to go and 
peep at still, and if thou canst but fancy the maaej 
there, it will do just as welL 
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THE APPLICATION. 

Of all the appetites to which human nature is subject, none 
is so strong, so lasting, and at the same time so unaccountable, 
as that of avarice. Our other desi res, generally cool and slacken 
at tlie approach of old age; but this flourishes under grey hairs, 
and triumphs amidst impotence and infirmity. All our other 
longings have something to be said in excuse for them, let them 
be at what time of life soever. But it is above reason, and there- 
fore truly incomprehensible, why a man should be passionately 
fond of money, only for the sake of gazing upon it. 

Nescit quid voleat nummus, quem prebat usum. 

His treasure is as useful to him as a heap of oyster-shells; foi 
though he knows how many substantial pleasures it is able to 
procure, yet he dares not touch it; and is as destitute of money 
to all intents and purposes as the man who is not worth a groat 

This is tlie true state of a covetous person. To which, one of 
that fraternity may possibly make this reply, that when we have 
said all, since pleasure is the grand aim of life, if there arises a 
iielight to some particular persons from the bare possession of 
riches, though tiiey do not, nor even intended to make use of 
them, we may be puzzled how to account for it, and think it 
very strange, but ought not absolutely to condemn the men 
who thus closely and innocently pursue what they esteem the 
greatest happiness. 

True, people would be in the wrong to paint covetousneas 
in such odious colours, were it not incompatible with innocence. 
But here arises the mischief; a truly covetous man will stick at 
nothing to attain his ends, and when once avarice takes the 
field, honesty, charity, humanity, and to be brief, every virtue 
which opposes it, is sure to be put to the rout 
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FAB. LXXX. Tie Eagle, the Cat and Ae Sow. 



An Eagle had built her nest upon the top branches 
of an oak. — A wild Cat inhabited a hole in the middle, 
and in the hollow part, at bottom, was a Sow, with a 
whole litter of pigs- A happj neighbourhood: atfd 
might long have continued so, had it not been for the 
wicked insinuations of the designing cat. For, first 
of all, up she crept to the Eagle; and, good neighbour, 
Mjrs she, we shall all be undone; that filthjr sow, yon- 
der, does nothing but lie rooting at the foot of the 
tree; and, ds I suspect, intends to grub it up, that she 
may the more easily come at our young ones. For 
my part, I will take care of my own concerns; joa 
may do as you please; but I will watch ber motions, 
though I stay at home this month for it. When she 
had said this, which could not fail of putting the 
Ragle into a great fright, down she went, and made 
a visil to the Sow at tbe bottnn; and putting on a 
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sorrowful face, I hope, says she, you do Dot intend to 
go abroad to-day. Why not, says the Sow; nay, re- 
plies the other, you may do as you please; but I over* 
heard the Eagle tell her young ones, that she would 
treat them with a pig, the first time she saw you go 
out; and 1 am not sure but she may take up with a 
kitten in the mean time; so, good-morrow to you; you 
will excuse me, I must go and take care of the little 
folks at home. Away she went accordingly; and by 
contriving to steal out softly anights for her prey, and 
to stand watching and peeping all day at her hole, 
as under great concern, she made such an impression 
upon the Eagle and the Sow, that neither of them dar- 
ed venture abroad, for fear of the other. The conse- 
quence of which was, that themselves and their young 
ones, in a little time, were all starved, and made 
prize of, by the treacherous Cat and her kittens. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This shows as the ill consequence which may attend the giv. 
in^ ear to a gossipping doable tongoed neighbour. The mis. 
chiefs occasioned by such credulity, are innumerable, and too 
noArious not to be observed every where. Many sociable, well- 
disposed families, have been blown up into a perpetual discord 
and aversion to each other, by one of those wicked go-betweens. 
So that, whoever would thoroughly acquit himself of the im 
putation of being a bad neighbour, should guard himself both 
against receiving ill impressicms by hear-say, and uttering his 
opinions of others to those inquisitive busy-bodies, who in case 
of scandal, can magnify a gnat to the size of a camd, and swel/ 
a mole-hill to a mountain. 
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FAB. LXXXI. The Goat tmd ike Ijon. 



The Lion, !<€cing llie Goat upon a steep craggy 
rock, where he could not come at him, aakcd him 
what delight he could take to skip from one precipice 
to RDother, all da;, and venture the breaking of hia 
neck every nuMiient; I wooder, aaya he, you woat 
come dovn and feed upoa the plain here, where there 
is Buch plenty of good grass, and fine sweet herbs. 
Why, replies the Goat, I camiot but say your opinion 
i> right; but you look so very hungry and designing, 
that to tell you the trutlj, I do not care to venture my 
person where you are. 

THE APFLU^TION. 

1, wbMi It ii 



tako upon ourKlveB, not arAj a Terj gfmt, bat lumeoentrj 
tiDable, if wo were to nupect erery mui wbo Koet to adTiae na. 
Bat this, howoTor, ii necenary, Ihst when we haTS reaaoD to 
qaeadon uiy one, in point of luHHnr and joMioe, we not onlj 
eanriilerwell before we mffiif ciinelTe«toliep M ii«4»d bjthini. 
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bat evenreaolve to hue notlting to do io anjafikir, where >ndi 
tfeacheroDfl alippery apar^ &re concerned, if we can aTDid it 
(ritliont much incooveDieDCV. 

FAB. LXXXU. TTle Lmn and the Frog. 



The Liwi hearing an odd kind of a hollow v<hm, 
and seeing nobody, started up; he listened again, and 
perceiving the voice to continue, even trembled and 
quaked for fear. At last, seeing s Frog crawl out of 
tiie lake, and finding that the noise he had heard wu 
nothing but the croaking of that little creature, be 
went up to it, and partly out of anger, partly contempt, 
■pumed it to pieces with his feet. 

THE ATPLICATION. 

Tliii FkUeiiaprMtjiDnfreof Ihevamfbanud empty IM- 
ron, with which our wetk mivnided naturs ii lo apt to ba 
•larioed wid diatiadad. If ws hear erar •■> little Doiae wliicA 
we are not able to account fi» imniadiately, nay, often beftm 
wa ^T9 onnelTea time to emaidaT atxtnt it, we are itmd wHll 
ftar, mud laaoar noder ■ moat tpunanly, nnreaaonabla trapl^ 
lioa. Mat« specially, iT the alanahi^ianawhaiwa an uane. 
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tnd in the dark. These notioiui are in^rnfted in our minds vvry 
early; we enck them in with onr nurse's milk; and therefore it 
b the most difficult, when we are grown up, and ashamed of 
them, to root them out of our nature. But, in order to it, it is 
well worth our while to observe, that the most learned, the most 
ingenious and candid writers in all ages, have ridiculed and ex. 
ploded the belief of such phantoms, as the weaker part of maiv 
kind are apt to be terrified with: intimating, that goblins, spec- 
tres, apparitions, fairies, ghosts, &c were intended by knaves 
to frighten foob with. 

Fear is a natural passion; and its use is, to put us upon our 
guard against danger, by alarming the spirits. Now all passions 
should he kept in a state of subjection; &r though they are good 
useful servants, yet, if once they get the better, they prove the 
most domineering tyrants imaginable; nor do any of them treat 
us in so slavbh and abject a manner as that of fear. It un- 
nerves and enfeebles our limbs, precipitates or fetters our un- 
derstandmg; and, at the same time it represents a danger near 
at hand, disarms, and makes us incapable of defending ourselves 
against it This is the case even in respect of real danger; as 
fire, thieves, or violent enemies, and even in this case, a man of 
either sense or honour would be ashamed to be detected of 
such a weakness. But when the cause of our alarm is ground- 
less, and subsists no where but in our childish imagination, we 
should not only take care how we expose ourselves upon that 
account, but resolve to man our understanding with reason and 
fortitude enough to maintain it against the attacks of every lit- 
tle imaginary phantom. 

Even those who have thoroughly reasoned the point, may ^t 
retain something of the old woman in their minds, which havmg 
taken root too deep to be entirely plucked out, may sometimes 
surprise them in an unguarded moment, and make them start 
like the lion in the feble; but then they presently recollect 
themselves; and, as he did, treat the cause of their delusion 
with the utmost contempt 
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FAB. LXXXni. Tie Fir-tiee and the Bramble 



A tall straight Pir-tree, that stood towering up in 
tho middle of the forest, was so pioud of his digait; 
and higii station, that he oTeriooked the little Bhrut^ 
which grew beneath him. A bramble, being one ol 
[he inferior throng, could by no means brook this 
haughty carria^, and therefore took him to task, and 
desired to know what he meant by itT Because, says 
the Fir-tree, I look upon myself as the £rst tree for 
beauty and rank, of any in the forest; my spiring top 
shoots up into the clouds, and my branches display 
themselves with a perpetual beauty and verdure; while 
you lie groTeliing upon the ground, liable to be crush- 
ed by every foot that comes near you, and impoTer- 
iehed by the luxurious drippings which fall from m; 
leaves. All this may be true, replied the bramble; 
but when the woodman has marked you out for pub> 
lie use, and the sounding axe comes to be applied to 
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your *root, I am mistaken if you would not be glad to 
change conditions with the very worst of us. 

THE APPLICATION 

If the great were to reckon upon tbe mischiefs to which they 
are exposed, and poor private men consider the dangers whica 
they many times escape, purely by being so, notwithstanding 
the seeming difference there appears to be between them, it 
would be no such easy matter, as most people think it, to deter* 
mine which condition is the more preferable. A reasonable man 
would declare in favour of the latter, without the least hesita- 
tion, as knowing upon what a steady and safe security it is 
established. For the higher a man is exalted, the fairer mark 
he gives, and the more unlikely he is to escape a storm. ' 

What little foundation therefore has the greatest favourite to 
fortune, to behave himself with insolence to those below him; 
whose circumstances, though he is so elated with pride, as to 
despise them, are, in the eye of every prudent man, more eligi- 
ble than his own, and such as he himself, when the day of ac- 
oount comes, will wish he had never exceeded. For, as the 
riches which many over-grown great ones call the goods of for- 
tune, are seldom any other than the eoods of the public, which 
they have impudently, and foloniouuy taken, so public justice 
generally overtakes Uiem in the end; and whatever their lifo 
may have been, their death is as ignominious and unpitied as 
that of the meanest and most obscure thie£ 
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FAB. LXXXiy. Tie Baa and Ote Goat. 



The Bull being pursaed by the Lion, made towards 
a cave, in which he designed to secure bimaelf; but 
nsB opposed just at the entrance by a Goat, who bad 
got possession befoie him, and threatening a kind of 
defiance with hia horns, seenied reaoked to dispute 
the pass ?rith him. The Bull, who thou^ he had no 
time to lose in a. contest of this nature, immediately 
made off again; but told the Goat, that it was not for 
fear of him or bia defiances: for, says he^ if the Ziion 
was not BO near, I would soon make you know the dif* 
ference between a Bull and a Goat. 

THE APPLICATION. 
It ig very mhnnun to deny ■accont uid comfort to pwqils 
in tribuUtion; but to insolt them, and add to the weight of their 
miijbitiuie, in something euperlutiiely brutish end cruel. There 
is liowever, in the world, a sort of wretches of thie Tile temper, 
that wait for an opportunity of aggisvatiogf their neiehtxm'i 
affliction, uid defer the eiecution of their evil inclinations un. 
til thej can do it lo the liOBt adrantags If any one Uboars im 
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der kn txpendi* Uw-auit, teat ha ihooU ««c&pe from that, »« 
of tberN ^ntlemen will taks care to airmt him In a aeoond 
actioD; hoping at least, to keep him at bay, while the moifl pow> 
stfiil adveraaty attacks him on the other aide. Ono caimol 
Donaider this temper, without obsening ■omethiog' remi rkablj 
oowardlf in it; tbi theie whifOing antajionista Devei heg^D their 
~' — - r^ nn^ Ibgy ,„ ,10, the poraon they aim at, ia ilready 



FAB. LXXXV. 7%e Fowler and tie Black-binL 



A Fowler was placing hU nets, and putting his 
tackles in order, by the Bide of a copae, when a Black- 
bird, who saw him, had the curioaity to inquire what 
be was doing. Saya ho, I am building a city for you 
birds to live in; and providing it with meat, and all 
manner of coaveniencea for you. Having said this, 
he departed and hid himself; and the black.bird, be- 
lieving hb words, came into the nets and was taken 
But when the man came up to take hold of him, if 
this, says be, be your faith aod honesty, and these the 
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cities you build, I am of opinion, you will have but 
few inhabitants. 

THE APPLICATION 

Methinks Hub fowler acted a part very like that which bohw 
kings and rulers of the people do, when they tell them, that thd 
projects which they have contrived with a separate view, and 
for their own private interests, are laid for the benefit of all that 
will come to them. And to such the black-bird truly speaks, 
when he affirms, that erectors of such schemes will find but few 
to stick by them at the long run. 

We exclaim against it, as something very base and dishonest, 
when those of a different nation, and even our enemies, break 
the faith which they have publicly plighted, and tricked us oat 
of our properties. But what must we call it,* when govenunrs 
themselves circumvent their own people, and contrary to the 
forms upon which they are admitted to govern, contrive traps 
and gins to catch and ensnare them in? Such governors may 
succeed in their plots the first time; but must not be surprised^ 
if those who have once escaped their clutches, never have opin 
jon enough of them to trust them for the future. 



£801X3 PABLEB. 
FAB. LXXX^l. Jupiter and Pallaa. 



Once upon a time, the heathen gods had a vainA to 
adopt each a particular tree into dieir patronage and 
tuition. Jupiter chose the oak; Venus was pleased to 
name the myrtle: Apollo pitched upon the laurel; 
Cjbele took tiie pine; and Hercules the poplar. Pallas 
being present, expressed her admiration at their fan- 
cy in making choice of trees that bore nothing. O, 
says Jupiter, the reason of that is plain enough, for we 
would not be thought to dispense our favours with 
any mercenary view. You may do as you please, says 
she, but let the olive be my tree; and I declare that 
my reason for choosing it is, because it bears plenty 
of noble useful fruit. Upon which the thunderer, 
putting; on a serious composed gravilr, spoke thus to 
the goddess: — Indeed, daughter, it is not without jus- 
tice that you are so celebrated for your wisdom: for, 
unless some benefit attends our actions, to perform 
them only for the sake of glmy is but a silly biuineM. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

This &}>)a ig la put ni in mind, that we ihould iniBtul wnno- 
dting' useful Rod beneliciBl in alt onr actiiinB. To onderlake 
tfaingi with DO other view, but that of emptf glorj, whatever 
•ome curioas dreamerg may fancy, is employing our time alter ■ 
very idle fbaligh mumer. The Almiehty created tha world oW 
of lita infinite goodness, (or the gooa of'^hii creatures, and not 
iKit of a pasEion tor glory, which is a vain, silly, mean principle. 
And when we talk of glori^ing the Author of our Bein^, if we 
think raaaoniLbly, we must loean showing oof gratitude to Him, 
by imitating this goodness of His, u &- as wa are able, and 
sadeavouring to make some good or other the aim of all oar 
undertakinga. For if empty glorj be onworthy the pursuit of 
a wise man, how vastly improper must it be to make on ofier- 
• ing to an all-wiie Deity. 

FAB. hKXXVn. 7%e Fox and the Bramble 



A Fox hard pressed by the hounds, was getting 
over a hedge, but tore his foot upon a bramble which 
grew just in the middle of it; upon which he re- 
proached the bramble for his inhoepitable crueltj, in 
using a stranger, nbo bad fled to him for protection. 
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after mich a barbarous manner* Yes, says the bram- 
ble, you intended to have made me serve your turn, 
I know: but take this piece of advice with you for the 
' future; never lay hold of a bramble again, as you ten- 
der your sweet person; for laying hold is a privilege 
that belongs to us brambles, and we do not care to 
let it go out of the family. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Impertinent people, who are most apt to take liberties witli 
others, are generally the most surprised, if they are retorted up. 
on with any severity; though they, of lUl people, have the least 
reason to expect quarter. It cannot but be pleasant to indiffer- 
ent spectators, when they see one of this fraternity meet with 
his match, and beaten with his own weapons. He that is known 
to be an ill man, may be hurt unpitied; his misfortunes are con. 
lerred upon him to the satisfaction of him that occasioned them{ 
■ad we do not look upon him as an object of pity, but an ex- 
ample of justice. 

This fable has an eye to a moral which has been already 
drawn firom some others; and advises us to be cautious whom 
we lay hold on, or meddle with in too familiar a way; for, thoat 
who can lay hold again, and perhaps, are better qualified for it 
than ourselves, are carefully to be avoided. 



FAB. LXXXVIII. J%e Cat and thu Mice. 



A certain houae was much infested with mice, but 
at last they got a cat, who catcbed aod eat every day 
some of them, l^e mice finding ttieir numbers grew 
thin, consulted what was best to be done for the pre- 
seivation of the public, from the jaws of the devour- 
ing cat. They debated, and came to this resolution, 
tliat no one should go down below the upper shelf. 
The cat, observing the mice no longer come down as 
uaual, hungry and disappointed of her prey, bad re- 
course to this stratagem; she hung by her hinder legs 
on a peg, which stuck in the wall, and made aa if she 
h^ been dead, hoping by this lure to entice the mice 
(o come down. She had not been in this posture 
•long, before a cunning old mouse peeped over the edge 
3r the shelf, and spoke thus: Aba, my good friendl 
are you there? there you may bel I would not trust 
myself with yon, though your skin were stuffed witb 
■I raw. 
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THE APPLICATION. 
Pmdent folk* never tnut thoae k Moond tinie, who b>TC da. 
MiTed them once. And indeed, we cuiuot well be too cButicxu 
in following thi> rule; for upon eismmation, we >hiiU find, tlial 
mostttr the mistbrlunea which befd ui, proceed from our loo 
ereat crediililj. They that know haw to Buspect, withoal 
Rartinf or eipoaing themnlTea, until honeitf comes to be 
more in fuhioii, can nevec saspect too much. 

FAB. LXXXIX. T^e Fos taid the Countrrman. 



A Fox being hard boated, and haTin^ run a long 
chase, was quite tired. At last he spied a Country 
fellow in a wood, to whom he applied for refuge, in* 
treating that he would give him leave to hide himself 
in his cottage, until the hounds were gone by. The 
man consented, and the Fox went and covered him* 
self up close in a comer of the hovel. Presently the 
hunters came up, and inquired of the man, if he bad 
seen the Fox. No, says he, I have not seen him in- 
deed; but all the while he pointed with his finger to 
the place where the Fox was hid. However, (he faaa 
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ters did not understand him, but called off the hounds, 
and went another way* Soon after, the Fox, creep- 
ing out of his hole, was going to sneak off, when the 
man calling after him, asked him if that was his man- 
ners, to go away without thanking his benefactor, to 
whose fidelity he owed his life. Reynardy who had 
peeped all the while, and seen what had passed, an 
swered, I know what obligations I have to you, weL 
enough; and I assure you, if your actions had but been 
agreeable to your words, I should have endeavoured, 
however incapable of it, to have returned you suitable 
thanks. 

THE APPUCATION. 

Sincerity is a most beautiftd virtae; bat there are some, 
whose natures are so poor spirited and cowardly, that they are 
not capable of exerting it. Indeed, unless a man be steady and 
ccmstant in all his actions, he will hardly deserve the name of 
sincere. An open enemy, though more violent and terrible, is 
not however so odious and detestable as a false friend. To pre- 
tend to keep another's counsel, and appear in their interest, 
while underhand we are giving inteUigence to their enemies, is 
treacherous, knavish, and base. There are some people in the 
world very dexterous at this kind of defiunation; and can, while 
they seem most vehement in the commendation or defence of a 
friend, throw out a hint which will stab their reputation deep- 
er, than the most malicious weapon brandished at them in a 
public manner, could have been capable of doing. 



JEBOP'B FABLEa 
FAB. Xa AMaa bU by a Dog. 



A man who nad been sadly torn by a dog, w«s ad- 
vised by some old woman, as a cure, to dip a, piece of 
bread in tbe wound, and give it to tbe cur (iiat bit bim. 
He did bo; and jEsop happening to pass by just at ttte 
same time, asked him, what he meant by iti llie man 
informed him: why then, saya j£sDp, do it as private- 
ly aa you can, I beseech you; for if tbe rest of the 
doge of the town were to see you, we should all be 
eat up alive by them. 

THE APPLICATION. 
Nothing CCTitribntei so mach to the increaae of roguery, u 
when the nndeitakingm of a rogue ace attended with siiccen. 
If it wera not tor ftar of pnniihinent, i great psrt of mankind, 
who DOW make a shift to keep themselves honest, would appear 
^reat villains; but if criminalj, instead of meeting with punish. 
menti were, bj having been meh, to attain honour and prefer, 
meol, onr natural indinatioa to mischief would be imprond, 
and wo should be wicked out of emulation. 



JBBOPB FABLEa 
FAB. XCa. Fortune and Ae Be?. 



A Boy was sleeping by the side of a well. Fortune 
saw him, and came Eind waked him, saying, Fr'ytheo, 
good child, do not lie sleeping here, for if you should 
fall in, nobody would impute it to you, but lay all the 
blame to me, Fortune. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Poor Fortune luu ■. grent d«U thrown upon bar indued: uid 
oflfin times yerj imjnBtlv too. Those of ouc ictioni which uo 
attended with succaia, thougb often owing to aome acxiilent oi 
other, we (Bcribe without any scrupte, to same particular merit 
or good quality in oonelieB; bat whoa any of our doings mi*. 
carry, though probably through our own insufSciency or n«- 
glect, all the ill consequences are imputed to Fortune, and we 
acqait ourselves of having contributui' any thing towardi it. 

The Billiest part of each sex, when they dispoae of themselTM 
indiscreetly and disadrantageoosly in marriage, and have iioth 
ing slae to say in excuse, cry ont, O there is e fate in every 
thing, and there is no resisting bta, &,c. B'JJ Lbese poor peo- 
|de aluuld take notice, that, as they have a very good proverb on 
Ih^ nde, in relatioa to Fortune already, it ii h^^y unreuon- 
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bUb in Ibem to claim more than tbsir ihare, uid to Mnrib* Out 

ill >uccH8s of their own foolish negodBlicinB, to the muiageiiieDt 
of Fortune. Frobablj, the first accasion of confining the unilea 
of Fortune to people i^ tiuB atamp more particulailj, might aiin 
troDi the improbability of their ■ucceeding' by any art, or right 
application of their own. And thenttbie, b; an opposite rule, 
the wise and industrious only should be entitled to good luck, 
and hare it in their power to chango fortmie with every loss 
and ctoss which befalls them: for if, wben they hara concerted 
the measores judiciously, and been vigilant and active in their 
business, matters refuse still to answcF expectations, Ihej must 
be aliotved to have very hard fortune: bnt fools have not the 
least right to take bold of this handle. 

FAB. XCU. The Mule. 



A Mule, which was fed well, and worked little, 
grew fat and wanton, and frisked about very notably. 
And why should not I ran as well as the best of theml 
>aya he- It is well known, I hod a horse to my father, 
and a very good racer he was. Soon after this, hia 
master took him out, and being upon urgent busineM, 
whipped and spurred the Mule, to make htm put for- 
f2 
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ward: who, beginning to tire upon the road, changed 
his note, and said to himself, ah, where is the horse's 
blood you boasted of but now? I am sorry to say it, 
friend, but indeed your worthy sire was an Ass,- and 
not a horse. 

THE APPLICATION. 

However high their blood may beat, one may venture to afl 
firm those to be but mongrels, and asses in reality, who make a 
bustle about their genealogy. If some in the world should be 
vain enough to think they can derive their pedigree from one 
of the old Roman families, and being otherwise destitute of 
merit, would fain draw some from thence, it might not be im- 
proper upon such an occasion, to put them in mind, that Romu- 
ltt«, the first founder of that people, was base born, and the body 
of his subjects made up of out-laws, murderers and felons, the 
scum and off-scoiu*ing of the neighbouring nations, and that 
they propagated their descendants by rapes. 

As a man truly great, shines sufficiently bright of himself 
without wanting to be emblazoned by a splendid ancestry; so 
they whose lives are eclipsed by foulness of obscurity, instead 
of showing to advantage, look but the darker for being placed 
m the same line with Sieir illustrious fi)refather8. 



MBOpa FABLES. 
FAB. XCm. 7%« Fox and the Ape. 



Once upon a time, the beasts were so void of rea- 
son as to choose the Ape for their King. He had dan- 
ced and diverted them with playing antick tricks, aiid 
tiulj oothing would serve, but tbey must anoiiit him 
their soveietgn. Accordinirly) crowned he was, and 
affected to look very wise and politic. But the Fox, 
vexed at his heart to see his fellow-brutes act so fool- 
ishly, was resolved, the firat opportunity, to convince 
tfaemof their Sony choice, and punish their jackanape 
of a king foi his presumption. Soon after, spying; a 
trap in a ditch, which was halted with a piece of Sesh, 
be went and informed the Ape of it, as a treasure 
which, being found upon the waste, belonged to hii 
majesty only. The Ape dreaming nothing of the 
matter, went very briskly to take possession, but had 
no sooner laid his paws upon the bait, than he was 
caught in the trapj where, betwixt shame and anger, 
be began to reproach the {'ox, called him rebel and 
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traitor, and threatened to be revenged of him; at all 
which Reynard laughed heartily; and going off, add- 
ed with a sneer, you a king and not understand trap! 

THE APPLICATION. 

A weak man should not aspire to be a kin^; for if he were, in 
the end, it would prove as inconvenient to himself as disadvan- 
tageous to the public. To be qualified for such an office, an 
office of the last importance to mankind, the person should be 
of a distingfuished prudence, tfid most unblemished integrity, 
too honest to impose upon others, and too penetrating to be im- 
posed upon; thoroughly acquainted with the laws and genius 
of the realm he is to govern; brave but not passionate; good- 
natured, but not soft; aspirin? at just esteem; despising vain 
glory; without superstition; without hypocrisy. 

When thrones have been filled by peoplfr^f a diffisrent turn 
from this, histories show what a wretched figure they always 
made: what tools they were to particular persons, and what 
plagues to their subjects in general. They who studied their 
passions and entered into their fmbles, led them by the nose as 
they pleased; and took them off from the guardianship of the 
pubhc, by some paltry amusement, that themsalves might have 
the better opportunity to rifle and plunder it. 
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FAB. XCIV. 7%e Hole and her Dam. 



The young Mole snuffed up her noae, and told her 
Dam, she amelt an odd kind of a smell. By and by, 
O Htrange! saya she, what a noise there is in my ears; 
ae if ten thousand paper-mills were going. A little 
after she was at it again: look, look, what is that I 
see yonder? it is just like the flames of a fiery furnace. 
To whom the dam replied, pr'ythee, child, hold your 
idle tongue; and if you would have us allow you any 
sense at all, do not afiect to show more than nature 
has given you. 

THE APPLICATION. 

It ia wfHiderfiil, that nffectatioD, that odiotu quality, Bhoald 
have been always w conuncm and epidemical, since it is not 
more dingreeaUe to otliers, than hartful to the person that 
WSal-s it By iifiectation, we aim at being Ihong-ht to pOMEBs 
tome accomplishmants which we have not, or, st ■bowing- what 
ne hare, in a conceited oatentatioiu manner. Now thu WB ma; 
be assnied of^ that among- discemine- people at least, when we 
endeaTonr at any thing of this kind, initead of miccnedinf in 
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the ■ttempt, we dstnct &om Mme 

qnalitiei, (hat would othorwise psas wEli eDoDgh, appear a 

Ona and iuloome. 

Ib it not ridiculoua to see on old battered beau put hiomlfto 
pain, that he ms; appear to treoil firm, and walk atiODg and 
upright? a mou defeutiTe in his ejes, run agoinat a, poet, rotliei 
than confesa he wanted a guide? and one that was deaf, mia- 
toktng ever; thing you aaj, lather than ;ou should saapect be 
cannot hear? jct perhaps thJBse things an done eiei; day; and 
imilatedT in eon.^ oUier affectatioiit bj the very people who 



u grace, they lose a substaatial beautj. 

FAB. XCV. Tftc Fox and the Boar. 



The Boar stood whetting bis tuaks against an old 
Tree. Tbe Fox, who happened to come by at the 
•ame time, asked bim why he made those martial 
preparations of whetting his teeth, since there was 
no enemy near, that be could perccirel That nay be. 



> 
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master Reynard, said the Boar, but we should scour 
up our arms while we have leisure, you know; for, in 
time of danger, we shall have someUiing else to do. 

THE APPLICATION. 

He that is not idle, when he is at leisure, may play with his 
> Vnsiness. A discreet man should have a reserve of every thing 

iiat is necessary beforehand, that when the time comes mr him 
to make use of them, he may not be in a hurry and confusion. 
A wise general has not his men to discipline, or his ammuni- 
tion to provide, when the trumpet sounds, to armB; but sets apart 
his times of exercise for one, and his magazines for the other, 
in the calm season of peace. 

We hope to live to a good old age; should we not then lay 
up a store of conveniences against that time, when we shall be 
most in want of them, and least able to procure them? 

We must die; nay, never start; we must. Are there not some 
necessary things mr us to transact before we depart; at least 
some trine or ^er for us to bequeath, which a sudden stroke 
may prevent us iWmi doing? sure there is. And, if so, how in- 
ezeuaable shall we be, if we defor the execution of it until the 
alarm oomes upon us. / did not think of it, is an expression 
unworthy of a wise man's nwiith. and was only intended for tha 
of fools. 
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FAB. XCVL 

7^ Old Woman and the Bmptj Cask. 



An Uld Woman saw an empty Caak Ifin^, rrom 
which there bad been lately drawn a quantity of choice 
racy Palm Sack: the spirit of which yet hung about 
the vessel, and the very lee yielded & grateful cordial 
scent. She applied her nose to the bung-hole, and 
■nulling very heartily for some time, at lost broke out 
into this exclamation; Oh! the delicious smelll how 
good, how charming good must you have been oncel 
when your very dregs are so agreeable and refresh* 
ing. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Pkadmi wu «n old mui when he wroto bia Fables, ud thlt. 
be upliei to fainuelf^ intiniatiiig what we ought to judge of hii 
vontti, when hia old age wu capable of auch productiona. Bnt 
■on tliia U a piece of vanity that diminiahea BoaMthing of tba 
good aavow of an agreeable old man; and it had been hand. 
•unwr to have left m to make the application tor him. 

It ii at once ■ plaaaing and mnluicho'y idea, wUch M givM 
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tts by the viow of an old man or woman, whose conversation is 
relishing and agreeable. We cannot fi>rbear representing to 
ourselves how inexpressibly charming those mast have been in 
the flower of youth, whose decay is capable of yielding us so 
much pleasure. Nor, at the same time, can we help repining 
that this fountain of delight is now almost dried up, and going 
to forsake us; and that the season in which it flowed in the 
greatest abundance, was so long before we were acquainted 
with the world. 

It is no difficult matter to form a just notion of what the prime 
of any one*s life was, from the spirit and flavour which remain 
even in the last dregs. Old a^e, merely as such, can never 
render a person either contemptible or disagreeable in the eyes 
of a reasonable man; but such as we find people at that time of 
life, much the same they certainly were, in those which they 
call tneir better days. As they can make themselves agreeable 
notwithstanding the disadvanta^s of old age, they must have 
been highly entertaining in the vigour of youth; so, whenever wo 
meet with one in years, whose humour is unpleasant, and man. 
ners burthensome, we may take it for granted, that even in the 
prime of youth sudi a one was troublesome, impertinent and 
unsociable. 
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FAB. XCVII. TU Fowlnr atA (A« Urk. 



A Fowler sat snares to catch larks in the open field. 
A Lark waa caught, and finding herself entangled, 
could not forbear lamenting her bard fate. Abl wo 
is me, says she, what crime have T committed? I have 
taken neither silver nor gold, nor any thing of value; 
but must die for only eating a poor grain of wheat. 

THE APPLICATION 

The irregalar adminigtration of jmtice id the world, U indeed 
a very melancholy anbject to think of. A poor feUow ahull be 
bunged fbr stealing a rotten aheep, pethapc to keep hia &m)]j 
ftmn starving, while one, who is already cieat and opulent, 
■hall, fbr that very reason, think himself privileged to commit 
almoat any enormitiee. But it JB neceeeai^ that a ahon and 
Gum of Justice ahouM be kept \i.fc, otherwise, were people to be 
ever to great and aucceasfiil logaea, they would not be able Ic 
keep pceseaaioii of, and enjoy their plunder. One of our poeti, 
in lu> description of a court oFjuatice, calls it a place 
Where Utile villains mnat mbmit to &te. 
That great ones may enji^ tb» world in state. 



.fhit a >ad thing ia it to reflect (and lite more ud, becaun 
^ to tn remedied) that a num may rob the public of niiUiou 
and eMape at lait, when he that ia taben picking a po^et <d 
fire shilling onlesa he knows hoiv to make a &iGiid, is Mire tt 
>^ing Ibr it. 

FAB. XCVni. The Owl UTid the Grasshopper. 



An Owl sat sleeping in a tree. But a Grasshopper 
who was lining beneath, would oot let her be quiet, 
abLsiog her with very indecent and uncivil language; 
telling her, she was a scandalous person, who plied 
anights to get her living, and shut herself up all day 
in a hollow tree. The Owl desired her to hold her 
tongue, and be quiet: notwithstanding which she was 
the more impertinent. She begged of her a second 
time to leave ofi*; but all to no purpose. The Owl, 
vexed at the heart, to find that all she said went for 
nothing, cast about to inveigle her by a stratagem. 
Well, says she, since one must be kept awake, it is a 
pleasure, however, to be kept awake by so agreeable 
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a voice; which, I must confess, is no way inferior to 
the finest harp. And, now I think on it, I have a bot- 
tle of excellent nectar, which my mistress Pallas gave 
me; if you have a mind, I will give you a dram to wet 
your whistle. The Grasshopper, ready to die with 
thirst, and, at the same time, pleased to be so com- 
plimented upon account of her voice, skipped up to 
the place very briskly; when the Owl, advancing to 
meet her, seized, and without much delay, made her 
a sacrifice to her revenge; securing to herself, by the 
death of her enemy, a possession of that quiet, which 
during her lifetime she could not enjoy. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Humanity, or what we understand by common civility, is not 
more a necessary duty, than it is easy to practice. The man 
that is guilty of ill-manners, if he has been bred to know what 
18 meant by manners, must do violence to himself^ as well as to 
the person he offends; and cannot be inhuman to oth^s, with- 
out being cruel to his own nature. 

It has been observed, in the application to the forty-seventh 
fable, that people of a captious temper, being generally in the 
wrong, in taking things ill, which were never so intended, are 
likely to be but the more persecuted, in^rder to be laughed out 
of their folly, and that not unjustly. But, we most take care to 
distinguish, and when any thing truly impertinent and trouble- 
some has been said or done to another, not to repeat it, because 
lie takes it ill, but immediately to desist from it; especially when 
he is so moderate, as to make it his request two or three times 
before he proceeds openly to take his course, and do himself 
justice. This point should be well considered; for many quar- 
rels of very ill consequences, have been occasioned by a rash 
nnthinkinff persistence in the impertinent humour before men- 
tioned. »>me young people are fond of showing their wit and 
intrepidity, and therefore take such occasions to do it And 
when a friend is peevish (as one may have a private cause for 
being so) they will not leave, till they have raUied them out of 
it; no, though he entreats them ever so gravely and earnestly. 
Whereas, in truth, we have no right to l^ impertinent with one 
another to extremity; and though there is no law to punish such 
incivilities, as I have been speaking of^ they will scarce fiul of 
meeting with a deserved and just chastisement some way or 
other. 



^SOP-S FABLER 
FAB. XCTX. The One-eyc^ Doe. 



A Doe that had but oac eye, used to graze near 
ttie sea; and that she might be the more secure from 
tuinn, she kept her blind side towards the water, from 
whence she had no apprehension of danger, and with 
the other surveyed the country as she fed. By this 
vigilance and precaution, ahe thought herself in the 
utmost security; when a sly fellow with two or three 
of his companions, who had been poaching after her 
several days to na purpose, at last took a boat, and 
fetching a compaaa upon the sea, came gently down 
upon her, and shot her. The Doe, in the agonies of 
death, breathed out this doleful complaint: Ah, hard 
fate! that I should receive my death's wound from 
that side, whence 1 expected no ill; and be safe in 
that part where I looked for the most danger. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Life ia 10 full ofaccidentauidnneertaintieB, that, with aJI the 
precMltioll we mw, wb cui never be said to be entiielj* tne from 
<»2 
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for iu to ocme into 
erable: «, 

that we may guard oiuselves against tlio moat visible and threat- 
ening ilia, as much as wc please, but we shall Etill leave an un. 
guardedside to a thousand. alentmischiefB which lie in ambuah 
round about hb. The moral, therefore, which such a reflection 
BUggOBta to 118 is, to bo neither too aecure, nor too solicitous 
about (he aaiety of our pereoo;aeitiBimpa9Bible lor us to be al 
ways out of danger, so would it be unreiiBonable and unmanly 
to be always m lear of that which it is not ia our power to pre- 

FAB. C. The River-fish and the Sea-fish. 



The waters of a river being mightily swelled by a 
great flood, the stream ran down with a violent cur- 
tent, and by its rapid courBe carried a huge Barbel 
along with it into the aea. The fresh water apaik 
was no sooner come into a new climate, but he began 
to give himself airs, to talk big, and look vith con< 
tempt upon the inhabitants of the place. He boasted 
that he was of a better country and family than any 
among them, for which reason they ought to give 
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place to him, and pay him respect accordingly. A 
fine large Mullet that happened to swim near him, 
and heard his insolent language, bid him hold his 
silly tongue; for, if they should be taken by fishermen, 
and carried to market, he would soon be convinced 
who ought to have the preference; we, says he, should 
be bought up at any price, for tables of the first quali- 
ty, and you sold to the poor, for little or nothing. 

THE APPLICATION. 

It proceeds from a want, either of sense or breeding, or both, 
when foreigners speak lightly of the country they happen to 
be in, and cry up their own. It is, indeed, natural to have an 
afiection for one's own native place; nor can we perhaps, in our 
own mind, help preferring it before any other; but it is certain- 
ly both imprudent and unmannerly, to express this in another 
country, to people whose opinions it must needs contradict, by 
the same n:de that it pleases our own. 

But however, granting that there is a certain difference be. 
tween countries, so as to make one greatly preferable, in the 
generality of opinions to another, yet what has this to do with 
the merit of particular persons? dt why should any one value 
himself upon any advantage over others, which is purely owing 
to accident? It must be from some useful or agreeable talent in 
ourselves, that we are to merit the esteem of mankind ; and if 
we shine in a superior degree of virtue or wisdom, whatever 
our native air happened to be, virtuous and wise men, of every 
nation under heaven, will pay us the regard and the acknow- 
ledgments we deserve 
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FAB. CI. jEsop ai Play. 



An Athenian one day, found j£sop at ptay with a 
company of little boys, at theif childish diversions, 
and began to jeei and laugh at him for it. The ofd 
fellow, who was too miieb of a wag- himself, to suffer 
others to ridicule him, took a bow, unstrung, and 
laid it upon the ground. Then calling the censorious 
Athenian; now, philosopher, says he, expound this 
riddle if you cai^ and tell us what the unstrained bow 
implies. Hie man, aAer racking his brains, and 
scratching his pate about it a considerable time to no 
purpose, at last gave it up, and declared he knew not 
what to make of it. Why, says jEsop, laughing, if 
you keep a bow always bent, it will break presently; 
but if you let it go slack, it will be fitter lot use when 
you want it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The mind of niui is like a Bow, in this respect; li>r if it Im 

kept ilwaTs intent upon bnaineaa, it will either break, ani Iw 
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good fer notUne; or lose that ipring and energr, wliicb u re- 
quired in one who would acquit himBelf n'tih credit. But gport* 
and diversions sooth and slacken it, and keep it in a conditioll 
to be exerted to the best advantage, upon occasion. 

It proceeds either 'from pride, ill-nature, or bjpocrisj, when 
people censure, and are offended at the liberties which others 
tisa in thus relaiiug their minds. Sloth and idleness, by whl;:h 
we neglect the prosecution of our necessary a&aiis,muBt be con- 
demned by all means; but those that know how lo dispatch the 
proper business of lilb well and sensonably enough, need be un- 
der no ftpprehcnsion of bein^ surprised at thoir diversiona, if 
they ha*e nothing dishonest in them. 

As theaa amuHements ought to be allowed, because they are 
proper, so it is no great matter how they are followed; we may. 
If we like it, ss well play with children as men; and rather if 
WG find they can divert us better, which is not very Beldam tim 

every circumslance of life, and some children so engaging and 
enlertaicing, with an agreeable undesigned mixture of mno- 
cence and cunning, that the company of the latter is many 
timoft more preierable and diverting. 



A Jackdaw, obBerring; that the Pigeons t; 
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tdin Dovecote, lived well, and wanted for nothing 
white-washed his feathers, and endeavoured to loolc 
as much like a Dove as he could, went and lived 
among them. The Pigeons not distinguishing him 
as long as he kept silent, forbore to give him any dis- 
turbance. But at last he forgot his character, and 
began to chatter; by which the Pigeons discovering 
what he was, flew upon him, and beat him away from 
the meat, so that he was obliged to fly back to the 
Jackdaws again. They not knowing him in his dis- 
coloured feathers, drove him away likewise. So that 
he who had endeavoured to be more than he had a 
right to, was not permitted to be any thing at all. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The pretending to be of principles which we are not, either 
out of fear, or any prospect of advantage, is a very bfu» vile 
thing, and whoever is guilty of it, deserves to meet with ill 
treatment from all sorts and conditions of men. But the best 
of it is, there is no fear of such counterfeits imposing upon iJie 
world long, in a disguise so contrary to their own nature; let 
them but open their mouths, and like the Daw in the Fable, 
they immediately proclaim their kind. If they should deceive 
for a while, by appearing in an unquestionable place, or hang, 
ing out false colpurs, yet if touched upon the right string, they 
would be discovered in an instant; for when people are acting a 
wrong part, their very voice betrays them; they either cannot 
act their part sufficiently, or they overact it: and whi^ever is 
the case, a man of discretion and honour, will be sure to distin 
guish and discountenance such pitiful impostors. 
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FAB. cm. Tie Sow om^ fAe Bitch. 



A Sow and a Bitch hqjpening to meet, a debatu 
ftrose between them conceraiog their fruitfulnegs.— 
The Bitch insisted upon it, that she brought more at a 
litter, and oftener, than any other four-legged creature. 
Aj, says the Sow, you do indeed, but you are always 
in so much haste about it, that you bring your pup- 
pies into the world blind. 

THE APPLICATION. 

TTu man hatte, Ikt wont tpeed, ia ■ moat exceUent praverb^ 
■nd worthy lo be worn upon tome comtpicnoiu put of our dnm 
or oqaipage, thct it imy giie na n proper chack, when we eo 
■bout toy tiling of importance; which otherwise we might be 
apt to parsue with loo much hurry and precipitation. It ia no 
wonder our production* ahould come into the world Uind, or 
lame, or otherwiae detective, when by unnatural methoda we 
accelerate thair birth, and rejiue to let thera go their fiill time. 

And if a haaty publication be such a crime, what muat it bs 
to brag-, and make profeuion of it in prefaces and dedicationa, 
as the practice of aome i«J Sure aach writers fancy the world 
will admire tbalr iMUta, wbrai they eadeaTour thus to « -"--- 
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them bow mach tha; h&vs wrote, BJid how little time and pum 
Uiej have beatowed upon it. But howoier, tlie adveituemeali 
Kud hints the; give us of tiiis kind, niaj be so far ueelul u to 
induce us to take them at their word, and epara oaraelyes the 
trouble of peraaing- a Ireatiae, which the; BSaureui beforebuid 
is incotrect and Ikult;, through the idleneas, impatience, or 
wilful neglect of the author. 

FAB. CIV TJie Sparrow and the Hare. 



A Hare being seized by an Eagle, squeaked out in 
a most wofu) mauner. A Sparrow that sat upon a 
tree just by it, and saw it, could not forbear being tin- 
reasonably witty, but called out, and said to the Hare: 
So ho! what ait there and be killed? Pr'ythee, up and 
away; 1 dare say, if you would but try, eo aw '.ft a 
creature as you are, would easily escape from the Ea- 
g1e> As he was going on with hia cruel raillery, down 
came a hawk, and snapt himup; and, notwithstanding 
his vain cries and lamentations, fell a devouring of 
him in an instant, lite hate who was just expiring. 
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yet received comfort from this accident, even in the 
a^^nies of death; and, addressing her last words to 
the Sparrow, said. You, who just now insulted ray 
misfortunes with so much security, as you thought, 
may please to show us how well you can bear the like, 
now it has befallen you. 

THE APPLICATIOIT. 

Nothing is more impertinent than for people to be giving 
tlieir opinion and advice, in cases, in which, were they to Im 
their own, themselves would be as mnch at a loss what to do. 
But so great an itch have most men to be directors in the af 
fairs of others, either to show the superiority of their understand 
ing, or their own security and exemption from the ills they would 
have removed, that they forwardly and conceitedly obtrude 
their counsel, even at the hazard of their own safety and repu- 
tation. There have been instances of those, who either officious.- 
ly, or for the jest*s sake, have spent much of their time in read- 
ing lectures of economy to the rest of the world; when at the 
came time their own ill husbandry has been such, that they 
wore forced to quit their dwelling, and take lodgings; while 
their goods were sold to make a compensation fbr the dobtsc 
which they owed the petty tradesmen. 

Without giving more examples of this kind, of which every 
one may furnish himself with enough from his own observation, 
we cannot but conclude, that none are greater objects of ridi- 
cule, than they who thus merrily assume a character, which at 
»he same time, by some accidents of their life, they convince iia 
jf their being unfit for. 

R 
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FAB. CV. Qesar and ike Slave. 



As Tiheriiu Caaar was upon a progress to Naples. 
once, he put io at a iMHue he had upon the mountaii>. 
Mi*eniu; which was built there by LucuUua, and com- 
nrnnded a near view of the Tuscan Sea, having a di9> 
taut prospect even of that of Sicily. Here, as he was 
walking in the gardens and wilderness of a moat de- 
lightful verdure, one of hia domestic Slaves, which 
belonged to that house, putting himself into a most 
alert posture and dress, appeared in one of Ae walks, 
where the emperor happened to be, sprinkling the 
ground with a watering pot, in order to lay the dust; 
and this he did so officiously, that he was taken notice 
of, and even laughed atj for he run through private 
alleys and turnings, fropi one walk to another; so that 
wherever the emperor went, he still found this fellow 
mighty busy with his watering-pot. But at last, fait 
design being discovered, which was, that he fancied 
Ctaar would be so touched with this diligence of Yax, 
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as to- make him free; (part of which ceremoDy eon* 

sisted in giving the slave a gentle stroke on one side 
of his face;) his imperial majesty being disposed to be 
merry, called upon him^ and when the man camo 
up, full of joyful expectations of his liberty, Hark you, 
friend, says he, I have observed that you have been 
very busy a great while; but it was impertinently busy, 
in officiously meddling where you hiid nothing to do, 
while you might have employed your time better else 
where; and therefore I must be so free as to tell you, 
that you have mistaken your man; I cannot afford a 
l)ox of the ear, at so low a price as you bid for it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

PJuBdrua tells us, upon his word, that thb is a true story, and 
that he writ it for the sake of a set of industrious idle gentlemen 
at Rome, who were harassed and fati^ed with a daily succes- 
sion of care and trouble, because they had nothing to do; ai* 
ways in a hurry, but without business; busy, but to no purpose; 
labouring under a voluntary necessity; and taking abundance 
of pains to show they were good for nothing. 

But what great town or city is so entirely free from this sect, 
BB to render the moral of this fable useless any where? for it 
points at all those officious good natured people, who are eter- 
nally running up and down to serve their friends, without doing 
them any good; who by a complaisance wrong judged or ill ap- 
.plied, displease, while they endeavour to obl^e; and are never 
doing less to the purpose, than when they are most employed. 
How many are there who think themselves entitled to good 
posts from the government, ouly for having been dabblers in 
polities all their lives, to ike neglect and prejudice of their pnK 
per callings! for never fiuling to inquire the news of the day of 
their acquaintance, and expressing a hearty satbfaction, or a 
deep concern, as the account given has affected them! 

There is another sort, who are so concerned lest you should 
&d out that they are mere cyphers in life, that they overact 
their part, and are ever in a hurry; who appear at Cofiee-houses, 
and other public places, looking about eagerly for one with 
whom they have no business, and wanting to be asked to stay, 
that they may have an opportunity of telling you that they can- 
Bot possibly do it People of this cast always subscribe their 
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a mun in great lo* 

ly ruive nothing else 
In a void, thia F&ble is designed fbr the reiornistioa of all 
thou who eDdeHYonr to raise to thsmBelves merit and applause 
from a misapplied induBtr; . It it not our being boBf and oC- 
firioos tbat will procure ub tfas esteem of men of sense; but the 
' ' '' nil contrivinif our actions to son 

}T the geoerd good of mankind. 

FAB. CVT. 7TW Sheep Biter. 



A certain Shepherd had a dog, upon whose fidelity 
he relied very much; for whenever he had an occa* 
flion to be absent himself, be committed the care and 
tuition of his flock to the charge of this dog; and, to 
encourage bim to do his duty cheerfully, he fed him 
cenatantlj with aweet curds ajid whey; and sometimes 
threw him s cruat or two extraordinary. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, no sooner was bis back turned, 
than the treacherous cur fell foul upon the flock, and 
devoured the sheep instead of guarding and defending 
them. The shepherd, being informed of this, waa 
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resolved to hang him; and the dog, when the rope 
was about his neck, and he was just going to be tied 
up, began to expostulate with his master, asked him, 
why he was so unmercifully bent against him, who 
was his own servant and creature, and had only com- 
mitted one or two crimes; and why he did not rather 
execute vengeance upon the wolf, who was a constant, 
open and declared enemy? Nay, replied the shepherd, 
it is for that very reason that I think you ten times 
more worthy of death than him; from him I expect 
nothing but hostilities, and therefore could guard 
against him. You I depended upon as a just and faith- 
ful servant, and fed and encouraged you accordingly, 
and therefore your treachery is the more notorious, 
and your ingratitude the more unpardonable. 

THE APPLICATION. 

No injuries are so bitter and so inezcusable as those which 
proceed from men whom we trusted as firiends, and in whom 
we placed a confidence. An open enemy, however inveterate, 
may overpower and destroy us, or perhaps may hurt and afEict 
us only in some measure; but, as such a treatment cannot sur- 

Erise us, because we expected no less, neither can it ^ve us 
alf the ^ef or uneasiness of mind, which we are apt to feel 
when we find ourselves wronged by ^le treachery and false- 
hood of a friend. When the man whom we trusted and esteem- 
ed, proves injurious to us, it is a calamity so cruelly compli- 
cated in its circumstances, that it involves us in a grief of 
many folds, and multiplies the sum of our infelicity At one 
and the same time, we find a fee where we least expected; and 
lose a friend when we most wanted him: which must be as 
severe and piercing as it is surprising. It is natural, therefore, 
ibr our resentment to be in prop9rtion to our sense of such an 
injury; and that we should wish the punishment of so extraor- 
'?inary a crime may be, at least, as great as that which usoallj 
Itends an ordinary one. 

r8 




FAB. CVII. The Thief and the Dog. 



A thief coming to rob a certain house in the night, 
was disturbed in his attempt by a fierce vigilant 
dog, who kept barking at him continually; upon which 
the thief, thinking to stop his mouth, threw him a 
piece of bread: but the dog refused with indignation; 
telling him, that before he only suspected him to be a 
bad man, but now,-upon his offering to bribe him, he 
waa confirmed in bis opinion; and that, as he was in- 
trasted with the guardianship of his master's house, 
he should never cease barking while such a rogue u 
he lay lurking about it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

A nsn <rha !■ very free ih his protcataJdoDB ot'^ieadsliip, or 
ofiera of great ciiility, upon the Eiat inlervieir, ma.; meet witli 
•pplanae uid eateem from fools, but contrivos his achemes of 
tint Bort to little or no purpose, in the coiopan; of men of aease. 

It ia a. common and known maxim, to auapect an enemjCTen 
the more, for his endesTouria^ to convince as of his heDero. 
kmoei bectiue the oddneu of tbe thing puts as npon onr guard. 



LO unnecessary caution, to be upon the watch against 
even inoifferent people, when we perceive them uncommonly 
fiirward in their approachea of civility and kindness. The man, 
who at firat sight luakea us au offer, which is due only to par- 
ticular and well acquainted friends, niust be a knave, and in- 
'ends by such a halt to draw us into his net; or a fool, with 



private life: what it contains &rthei in relation to the public, is, 
that a man, truly honest, will never let his mouth be stopped by 
a bribe; hot, the greater the offer is which is designed to buy his 
nience, the louder and more constantly will he open againat tlie 

— nta who would practise it upon him. But such a oaeii 

^Rara avia in terns, nigroqne similima cygno.*^ 

FAB. CVni. The Harper. 



A fellow tha.t used to play upon his harp, and sing 
to it in little ale-houses, and made a shiA, by the help 
of those narrow confined walls to please the dull soUi 
who beard him, from hence entertained an ambition 
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of showing his parts upon the public Theatre, where 
he fancied he could not fail of raising a great reputa* 
lion and fortune, in a very short time. He was ac- 
cordingly admitted upon trial; but the spaciousness 
of the place, and the throng of the people, so deaden- 
ed and weakened both his voice and instrument, that 
scarce either of them could be heard; and where they 
could, it sounded so poor, so slow and wretched in 
the ear of his refined audience, that he was universal 
ly hissed and exploded off the stage. 

THE APPLICATION. 

When we are commended for our perfbnnances by people of 
much flattery, or little judgment, we should be sure not to value 
ourselves upon it; for want of which, many a vain unthinking 
man has at once exposed and lost himself to the world. A 
buffoon may be very agreeable to a company disposed to be 
mirthjful over a glass of wine, who would not be fit to open Ms 
mouth in a senate, or upon a subject where sound sense and a 
^ave and serious behaviour are expected. It is not the divert- 
ing a little, insignificant, injudicious audience or society, which 
can gain us a proper esteem, or insure our success in a place 
which calls for a performance of the first rate; we should have 
either allowed abilities to please the most refined tastes^ or 
judgment enough to know that we want them, and to have a 
care how we submit ourselves to the trial. And if we have a 
mind to pursue a just and true ambition, it is not sufiicient that 
we study barely to please, but it is of the greatest moment wh(»n 
we please, and in what respect; otherwise, we may not only 
lose our labour, but make ourselves ridiculous into the barg«iiv 



MB0V8 FABLES. 
TAB. CIX. me Two Craba. 



It is aaid to be the nature of a Crab-Fiab to go back- 
vard: however, & mother crab one day reproved her 
daughter, aad waa ia a great passion with her for her 
untoward awkward gait, which she desired her to al- 
ter, and not to move in a way eo contradictory to the 
rest of the world. Indeed, Mother, says the young 
Crab, I walk as decently as I can, and to the best of 
my knowledge; but, if you would have me go other- 
wise, I beg you would be so good aa to practice it 
first, and show me by your own example, how you 
would have me behave myself. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The nun who is bo iinpartmcnt as to rebake others tor a mift- 
hehBTiont of which he himself ia guilty, must be either a hypo. 
erile, s MDaeUki creaton, or an impuilent fellow. It ia stcanga 
that mankind, being ao ^ to act wrong' in moat psrticulan, 
■hoitld at the sune time he so piooe to calumnj uid detroo- 
lioo. One would think that tbey who eir K> notorionsly uid 
ftainently tbemielves, should be rather lender in concralinf. 
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than <dScioui in nxpiiw at tlie &ult> of their felloiF unoen^ 
eapecUUy, uonaideriiig that it ia natural to be mialed bf our 
pawiana uul uppetiles into eoms exueia or other, but unDUorftl 
and inhmnui to impei^ otfaera of miflcarriai^Qa of whu^ our- 
•elvBB &re equally guilty. 

Granting it were ever so proper, or m much our dnty to Gad 
fkult with otheiB, yet ve miut hare a great sbaie of impudence 
if we can beix to do it while we know ouiselvea liable to tha 
MLDia imputatioDB. Example is a thousand times more instruo. 
live, or, at leaat, persuaaiTe, than precept: ibr, though the rules 
for Tirtue were ema more pressing: and numerous than Ihey 
•re, yet, let the fiuhiou run upon vice, as it most commonly 
doH, aoid you see bow ready and conibrmable ibs world shows 
hselfto every part of it. 

FAB. ex. The Thief and the Boy. 



Tliief happening to come by juBt at the eanif! time, 
»sked him vhy he wept. The boy, sighing imd sob- 
bing-, replied, the string was broke, and a silver tank- 
ard was fallen to the bottom of the well. Upon this 
ihe thief pulled offhia clothes, and went down into the 
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well to look for it; where, haTing groped about a good 
while to no purpose, he came up again, but found 
neither his clothes nor the boy; that little arch dis- 
sembler having run away with them. 

THE APPLICATION. 

However justice may be but little practised and pursued by 
particular men, in the common course of their actions, yet 
every one readily agrees, that it ought to be kept up and enror* 
oed by the several penal laws, in respect to the public in general. 
Many a one can scarce forbear robbing and defrauding another 
when it is in his power to do it with impunity; but, at the same 
time, he dreads being robbed and defrauded again, as much as 
if he were the most innocent man living; and is severe in 
gvosecuting the offenders; which proves, tmit an unjust man is 
deliberately wicked, and abhors the crime in another which be 
dare^ commit himself. 

It is for this reason, that the greater part of mankind, like 
well enough, to have punishment inflicted upon those who do 
wrong; and accordingly submit themselves to be governed 
peac^ddy and quietly by the laws of their country, upon the 
prospect of seeing justice executed upon all those who do tliem 
any injury. And, however a tender nature may shrink at the 
sight, an«i commisserate the condition of a suffering malefactor, 
yet, in the main, we may observe, that people are pleased and 
satisfied when the sword of justice is unsheathed; and multi. 
tades will even crowd to be spectators, when the finishing' 
itroke is given. 

But wluit affords ns the greatest pleasure upon such occa« 
jions, when we are entertained with a view of justice, acting 
M it were in person, and punishing cheats, and trickers, by 
making their own contrivances instrumental in it, and by order 
mg, as in the Fable, that their wickedness may fall upon their 
own head. 



FAB. CXI. Mercury and the Woodman. 



A man was felling a tree on the bank of a liver, and 
by chance let hia hatchet slip out of faia hand, which 
dropt into the water, and immediately sunk to the bot- 
tom. Being therefore in great distress for the loss of 
Ilia tool, he sat down and bemoaned himself most la- 
mentably. Upon this Mercury appeared to him, and 
being informed of the cause of bis complaint, dired to 
the bottom of the river, and coming up again showed 
the man a golden hatchet, demanding if that were his. 
He denied that it was. Upon which Mercury dived a 
second time, and brought up a silver one. The man 
refused it, alleging likewise that this was not his. He 
divedathird time, and fetched up the individual hatch- 
et the man had lost; upon sight of which the poor 
wretch was over-joyed, and took it with humility and 
thankfulness. Mercury was so pleased with the fel- 
low's hoDesty, that he gave him the other two into th* 
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bargainy as a reward for his just dealing. The roan 
goes to his companions, and giving them an account 
of what had happened, one of them went presently to 
the river's side, and let his hatchet fall designedly into 
the stream. Then sitting down upon the bank, he 
fell a weeping and lamenting, as if he had been really 
and sorely afflicted. Mercury appeared as before, 
and diving, brought him a golden hatchet, asking if 
that was the hatchet he had lost. Transported at the 
precious metal, he answered, yes; and went to snatch it 
greedily. But the god, detesting his abominable im« 
pudence, not only refused to give him that, but would 
not so much as let him have his own hatchet again. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Notwithstanding' the proneness of mankind to do evil, and . 
the account of which some find in playing the knave, yet there 
cannot be invented a more true and reaa<mable maxim, than 
that by which we are assured that '^Honesty is the best policy.** 
If we consider it with respect to the other world, there never 
was a religion but strictly required it of its votaries: if we ex- 
amine it upon account of this, we shall find that the honest man, 
provided his other talents are not deficient, always carries the 
preference in our own esteem befere any other, in whatever 
business he thinks fit to employ himself. 



S 



^SOPS FABLEa 



The coacbmim hearing one of the wbeels of fan 
coach creak, vtaa eurprised; but more especially when 
he perceived that ic was the worst wheel of the whole 
set, and which he thought had but little pretence to 
take such a liberty; but, upon his demanding the rea- 
aon why it did so, the wheel replied, that it was natu- 
ral for people who laboured under any affliction or in- 
firmity, to complain. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Thaush we natnraU; desire to giTS Tsnt to the fiilnesB of our 
heart, when it ii chargfid with griet^ Bud though by uttering our 
compUints, we may happen to move the compasBion oF thoaa 
that heai ua, yet, every thing conBidered, it is best to represi 
and keep them to ourBelres; or, if we mustletour sorrow speak, 
to take core that it is done in solitude nnd retirement. What 
the Poets mention as a usual thinp with kveia, would not b« 
kmias in those who sre onder anyfVoward calunity, which can- 
not Iw kept quiet, to utter it to the woods and mountsins, and to 
call the rocks and riven to witness to the croelty of their desti- 
ny: that is, if they must show any weakness or impatience DD< 
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an 



ittlim prMBiire if advem fi>rtane,lo do it .is piirately utho; 
eau; (or though the comtnisaeratiaii of a Boft-heBrted perBon nay 
be drairn jbrth sometimeB by impartine the bitterneas of our 
OcoiditioD, yet the world will be apt to think ua troublcBomo and 
importBiiate,aiid conclnde, that i£ oat haj-dshipa were bd great 
u we would have people to beiie¥e, we could not bear to talk 
of tfaem BO frequentlv and abuudantly as sometimUB we do- 
But beaidea, nothing is more generally true, than that it ia 
much happier tor us lo share the envy, than the pity of maik 
kind. And if the first of IheM ia by no means digible, if wa 
could avoid itj — how much more ought we to take care to gird 
as little occasion as possible for the latter? Scarce any one in 
envied without posaessing something valuable, or at least deur- 
able; but wo no sooner become objects of pity than we are found 
out lo be deGeient in some respect or other, and perhaps unfit 
and uneqn^ for the company and acquaintance with which we 
formerly conversed. Upon the whole, lliough we ore pitied, 
we shaU be never the more eatoemed fbr being miserable; and 
if we can but appear happy, ten to one but we shall be loved 



FAB. CXni. The Man and Ms Wooden God. 




A man having a wooden God, worshipped it bvbtj 
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day; and, among other things, prayed particularly 
for wealth, because his circumstances were but low. 
But when he had continued to do this for many days, 
to no purpose, in a passion at disappointment, he 
took the image by the legs, knocked it against the 
floor and broke it in pieces; upon which, a great 
quantity of money, which had been enclosed within it, 
flew about the room. The man no sooner perceived 
this, but, addressing himself to the Idol, Thou obsti- 
nate, perverse Deity; says he! who, while I humbly 
besought thee, hadst no regard to my prayers, but 
now thou art used ill, and broken to pieces, dost pour 
forth good things, even in a greater abundance than 
I could desire. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This is a Fable of a very extraordinary composition, if^ as the 
ancient m^^thologist says, it is designed to signify no more than 
that, where fair means will not do, fool must be used: indeed 
some natures are so very rough and untractable, that gentle 
usage and moderate treatment are thrown away upon them; 
they must be wrought upon, like stubborn metals, by blows fre- 
quently and heartily applied. But what has all this to do with 
religion and the worship of God? the fable is useless in that re- 
spect: unless we consider it in this light, that the adoration of 
images is the most stupid part of religion that ever was invent- 
ed. How any of the sober sensible heathen world could be de- 
luded, so as to give into such an unreasonable piece of devotion, 
is astonishing: or how they could suppose that a senseless stock 
or stone, which had neither life nor motion in it, could under, 
stand their complaints, and redress their grievances; such a sup- 
position must be monstrously absurd and foolish. But what 
must we think of those Christians who blindly run into the same 
practice? though they have an acknowledged and received com 
mand from the God they worship, absolutely forbidding it. But 
the people who can be made to believe that this is right, may 
be taught to swallow any thin^, and consequently are fittest 
tools to carry on the trade of priestcraft. 



MBOPV FABLES. 
TAB. CXrV. ne Kid and the Wolf. 



A Kid being roounted upon the roof of a shed, and 
•eein^ a Wolf below, loaded him with all manner of 
reproaches. Upon which, the Wolf looking up, re- 
plied, do not value yourself, vain creature, upon think.* 
IDg you mortify me; for I look upon this ill language 
not as coming from you, but from the place that pro- 
tects you. 

THE APPLICATION. 

To rail imil give ill luieuage, is very unbecoming, not only in 
eantlemen in pBrticiilB.r, but men in general; nor can we essil; 
BelerHiino whethar courage or manners are most wanting in the 
person who is given to use it. Now, when any one is so screea. 
ed and prolected by the place he is in, that he may commit 
•□cb indccenctea with impunity, however his carcase mar 
escape seot free, yet he is sure to pay for it in bis reputaUon; it 
being imponrible we should think him a man of honor, who ori. 
deavours lo wound us from the advantage of the place in which 
he happens to be, and reftue lo engage ui upon equal leima. 
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Whenever tberelore we are (tUcked by one wbom the conk 
paay we oje in, or some oth^r ciri^um&taiice, makes it improper 
or impracticable for na to come at, let ub wisely cuib our passioiu 
of reeeiitment, by considering that it is nottho ailly person vho 
■peaks, but some situation by which be ia secm'cd, that utlers 
the reproDch sgaiost us. The same lefloction may serve abo 
to divert, instead of aiisperstiDg us, al Uie impotent malice of 
those poor spirits, who, at the same time that Ihcy take the ad 
vantage of a place to brandish theic iu&moiu tongue a^inat us, 
■how how mach they fear us, and that they durst not do it, unless 
they knew themselves to be onl of the reach of ou 

FAB. CXV. The Judicions Lion. 



A Lion having taken a young Buliock, stood over, 
and was just going to devour it, whec a thief sle|jt in, 
and cried halvea with him. No, friend, gaya the lion, 
you are too apt to take what is not your due, and 
therefore I shall have nothing to say to you. By chance 
a poor honest traveller happened to come that way, 
and seeing the lion, modestly and timorously with- 
drew, intending to go another way. Upon which, the 
generous beaat, with a courteous, affable behaTioar, 
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desired him to come forward, and partake with him 
in that, to which his modesty and humility had given 
him so good a title. Then dividing the prey into two 
equal parts, and feasting himsejf upon one of them, 
he retired into the woods, and left the place clear for 
the honest man to come in and take his share. 

THE APPLICATION. 

There is no one but will readily allow this behaviour of tbo 
Lion to have been commendable and just; not^thstanding 
which, greediness and importunity never fail to thr'^'e and attain 
their ends, while modesty starves, and is for evor ^oor. Noth- 
ing is more disagreeable to quiet reasonable men, than those 
that are petulant, forward and craving, in soliciting for their 
favours; and yet fitvours are seldom bestowed, but upon such as 
have extorted them by these teasing offensive means. Every 
patron, when he speaks his real thoughts, is ready to acknow- 
ledge that the modest man has the best title to his esteem; yet 
he suffers himself too often to be prevailed upon, merely by 
outrageous noise, to give that to a idiameless assuming follow, 
which he knows to be justly due to the silent, unapplying 
modest man. 

It would be a laudable thing in a man in power, to make a 
resolution not to oonfor any advantageous post upon the person 
that asks him for it; as it would free him from importunity, and 
afford him a quiet leisure, upon any vacancy, either to consider 
with himself who had deserved best of their country, or to in- 
quire and be informed by those whom he could trust But as 
tiiis is seldom or never practised, no wonder that we oflen find 
the names of men of little merit, mentioned in public prints, as 
advanced to considerable stations, who are capable of being 
known to the public in noother way. 
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FAB. CXVI. Jlte Wolf and lie Kid. 



The Goat going abroad to feed, shut up her young 
Kid at home, charging him to bolt the door fast, aotl 
open to nobody till she heiself should return. The 
wolf, who lay lurking just b\, heard this charge giv. 
en; and soon afler came and knocked at the door, 
counterfeiting the voice of the Goat, and desiring to 
be admitted. The kid, looking out of the window, 
«nd finding the cheat, bid him go about his busineaa; 
for, however he might imitate a goat's voice, yet he 
appeared too much like a wolf to be trusted. 

THE APPLICATION. 
AbLI ia impossible that young' people should steer tbeir CoCirM 



■rifrht in the voitd, befbie they are ncquainlsil with tbe 
' 'le manj danaert which lie in tiieir my; it is the 
y thet they ahould be under the goiHrnmaat uid 



tion of the many danaert which lie in tiieir my; it is therefore 
oecesBsiTT thet they ahould be under the goiernmBQt 
don of those who sre appointed to take charge of tt 



tion; whether they are parenls^ or tutors by Ihem intrustod with 
the instruction of their children. If a child has but reason 
•nongh Is nnnsidei at all, bow leadilr sliovkl it embrace lh« 
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council of its filther! how attentively listen to his precepts! and 
how steadily pursue his advice! the fiiiher has already walked 
in the difficult wilderness of life, and has observed every danger 
which lies lurking in the path of it, to annoy the footsteps of 
those who never trod the way before. Of these, with much 
tenderness, and sincere affection, he makes a discovery to his 
son; teUing him wlfat he must avoid, and directing him how to 
make a safe, honourable, and advantageous journey. When, 
therefore, the child refuses to follow the directions of so skilful 
a guide, so faithful, so loving, and so sincere a friend, no won- 
der if he &lls into many mischiefs, which otherwise he might 
have escaped, unpitied and unlamented by all who know him, 
because he obstinately contemned the kind admonitions of him 
that truly wished and intended his happiness, and previously 
followed the examples of those who decoyed him out of the way 
of virtue, into the thorny mazes of vice and error* Nor should 
children take it ill, if the commands of their parents sometimes 
seem difficult and disagreeable; perhaps upon experiment, they 
may prove as pleasant and diverting, as if they had followed 
their own choice; this, however, they may be assured of, that 
all such cautions are intended out of true love and .affection, by 
those who are more experienced than themselves, and therefore 
better judges what their conduct should be. 
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FAB. CXVU. 7%e WcJf, the Fex, and the Ape. 



The Wolf indicted the Fox of felony, before the 
Ape, who upon that occa^on was appointed special 
judge of the cause. The Fox ga?e in his answer to 
the Wotrs accusation, and denied the fact. So after 
a fair hearing on both sides, the Ape gave judgrnent 
to this purpose; I am of opinion that you, says he to 
the Wolf, neyer lost the goods you sue for; and for 
you, turning to the Fox, I make no question, says he, 
but yOH have stolen what is laid to your charge, at 
least. And thus the court was dismissed, with this 
publit^ensure passed upon each party. 

THE APPLICATION. 

The msit tbalbu once blemiBhed hia credit by knarery, will 
not be believed for the future, even though he should Apeak the 
truth. One ahould Ihink the consideration of this Bhoujd be 
■onie obfltructioD lo iyioe and cheating, and a diHcouraffement 
to the profesBors of that &cultv. Whoever la detected of voluii. 
tar;, deliberate blsehood, olthongn no cognizance is had of it 
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Txj tlie patdic, will yet be fer am dMMted by tlie honeR die 
oreot put of hit acquaialsnca; and tfaoogh be ibbt eaoape all 
msnner of penaltj Jroiii the law of Ibe IumI ia nhich he live*, 
yet all that know him will l&y hini imdiBr a tacit priyats con- 
demnation, and treat him tor ever oAai ae an outlaw and an ex. 
comiQiinicated person. 

Cheating and knaTerf may now and then ancceed and pun 
muster with the most aill; undenlanding pait of mankind; but 
the contriiera of such villainoua picta, whatever their advanta^ 
ma^ be, are sure of getting little or no hononr bj tJjeir ei. 
[doits; and are liable to be detected and eipoeed, even by the 
simple crew which they proctiae apon. A very ape knows how 
to distin^sh and pass just aeatenoe upon a loi or a wolf; but 
the honcat, ^ust man, who is fair and npright in ill his deatingi, 
IB unexceptionable to every body, and no lese sure of turning 
every nefotiatioD to hie projit, than to his hononr and credit. 
A knave nu a chance, and perhaps an indifferent one, of buc> 
coediog once or twice, and that with the moat foolish part of 
mankind; whereaa an boneit man is aure of being oonstanlly 
Crusted, and well ealeemed, and that by all wise and good people. 

FAB. CXVin. Jupiter and the Asa. 



A certaio Am, wbicii belonged to a gaidenet, and 
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was weary of carrying hb heavy burdens, prayed to 
Jupiter to give him a new master. Jupiter consenting 
to his petition, gave him a tile-maker, who loaded 
him with tiles, and made him carry heavier burdens 
than before. Again he came, and made supplications, 
beseeching the god to give him one that was more 
mild; or, at least, to let him have any other master 
but this. Jupiter could not help but laugh at his 
folly: however, he granted his request this time also, 
and made him over to a tanner. But as soon as the 
poor Ass was sensible what a master he had got, he 
could not forbear upbraiding himself with his great 
folly and inconsistency, which had brought him to a 
master, not only more cruel and exacting than any of 
the former, but one who would not spare his very 
hide after he was dead. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable is a liyely representation of the instability of man- 
kind, who are seldom or never contented with their own lot. 

" ^Ncmo, quem sibi sortem 

Seu ratio dederit, sen sors objecrit, ilia 
Contentos vivat, laudat diversa sequentes.*' 

But whatever men may think, it is a thousand to one but they 
know less of any other way, than that in which they have been 
bred; and if providence should comply with their humorous 
request in such a' case, they would probably find themselves 
more at a loss, and more uneasy in their new station of life than 
ever they were in the old; at least, there is great reason to sup- 
pose they would. The vanity and ignorance of the men of this 
world are so great, that if every man might be what he desired, 
few would be .what they ought So it is not of less importance 
to the good of the public in general, than our own particular 
quiet and happiness, that every man should be easy and con* 
tented with tne condition which providence and his educatkiB 
have allotted him. 



MBOT-a PABLE3. 
FAB. CXIX TTle Boy and kit Mother. 



A Little Boy who went to school, stole one of his 
school -fellow's horn-books, and brought it home (o his 
mother: who waa so far from correcting and discour- 
aging him upon account of the theft, that she com- 
mended and gave him an apple for his pains- In pro- 
cess of time, as the child grew up to be a man, he ac- 
CDstomed himself to greater robberies; and at last, 
being apprehended and committed to gaol, he was 
tried and condemned for felony. On the day of his ex- 
ecution, as the officers were conducting him to the gal- 
lows, he was attended by a vast crowd of people, and 
among the rest by his Mother, who came sighing ani 
sobbing along, and taking on extremely for her Son's 
unhappy fate; which the criminal observing, called to 
[he sheriff, and begged the favour of him, that he 
would give him leave to apeak a word or two to his 
poor afflicted Mother. ITie sheriff (as who would 
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deny a dying man so reasonable a request,) gave him 
permission; and the felon, while as every one thought 
he was whispering something of importance to his 
Mother, bit off her ear, to the great offence and sur- 
.prise of the whole assembly* What, say they, was not 
this villain contented with the impious acts which he 
has already conomitted, but that he must increase the 
number of them by doing this violence to his Mother? 
Good people, replied he, I would not have you to be 
under a mistake; that wicked woman deserves this, 
and even worse at my hands; for if she had chastised 
and chid, instead of rewarding and caressing me, when 
in my infancy I stole the horn-book from school, I 
had not come to this ignominious untimely end. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Notwithstanding the grreat innate depravity of mankind, one 
need not scruple to affirm, that most of the wickedness which is 
so frequent and pernicious in the world, arises from a bad edu- 
cation: and that the child not only derives its share of original 
sin from the contagion of its parents, but is also obliged, either 
to their example or connivance, for most of the vicious habits 
which it wears through the course of its future life. The mind 
of (me that is yoxms is like wax, soft, and capable of any im- 
pression which is given it, but it is hardened by time, and the 
first signature grows so firm and durable, that scarce any pains 
or application can erase it. 

It is a mistaken notion in people, when they imagine that 
there is no oceasion for refixdating or restraining the actions of 
very young children, which, though allowed to be sometimes 
very naughty in those of a more advanced age, are in them, 
they suppose, altogether innocent and inoffensive. But, how- 
ever innocent they may be, as to their intention then, yet, 
as the practice may grow upon them unobserved, and root 
itself into a habit, they ought to be checked and discounte- 
nanced in their first efforts towards any thinff that is injurious 
or dishonest; that the love of virtue, and the abhorrence of wrong 
and oppression, may be let into their minds, at the same time 
that they receive the very first dawn of understanding, and glinu 
mering of reason. Whatever jrailt arises from the actions of one 
whose education has been deficient as t) this point, no qnestioD 
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but B jut ahare of it vriU belaid, bj the rnat Jodge oTthe world, 
to the char^ of thoM who were, or ahauld have been bis in. 
■tructoi'i. 

FAB. CXX. The Wolves and ihe sick Ass. 



An Asa being sick, the report of it was spread 
abroad in the country, and some did not stick to say 
that she would die before another night went over her 
head. Upon this, several Wolves came to the stable 
where she lay, under pretence of making her a visit; 
but rapping at the door, and asking how she did, the 
young Ass came out and told them, that his mother 
was much better than they desired. 
THE APPLICATION. 
The cbaiilable riaili whicb are made to manv aide people 
proceed from much the ume motive with that which prerailed 
npoD the Wolvei to pn; tbeir dutj to the aick Ah, nunely, that 
Iney may come in fur wme of thjir remain*, and feut them- 
•dves upon the reveraion of their goodi and cbattela. We can- 
Dot Iberefbie, without pleasure, see these selfish viaitanls dis- 
covered throiwh the mask of charity, and treated vrith mch a 
reserve, as neighboors of their sort Jastlj challeiig«. 
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bahavionr I 

Deeds hi 

»acb n time, when he labours under any indiapositii , 

of body; so it is very frequently injuriooa to the intersslof him 
who makee iu« of it, uid pioTee to be the means of hia missing 
aucfa an inheritanco oc legacy, aa a more dittant and modeu 
deportment niieht have secured to him. 

FAR CXXI. Dkc Ant and the Grasshopper. 



In the winter season, & commonweal ih of ants was 
busily employed in the management and preservation 
of their corn; which they exposed to the air, in heaps, 
round about the avenues of their little country habita- 
tion. A Grasshopper, who had chanced to outlive 
the summer, and waa ready to starve with cold and 
Lunger, approached them with great humility, and 
begged that they would relieve his necessity with ono 
grain of wheat or rye. One of the Ants asked him 
how he had disposed of his timo in minuner, that ha 
^ad not taken pains, and laid in a stock as the; iuA 
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done. Alas, gentlemen, says he, I passed away the 
time merrily and pleasantly in drinking, singing and 
dancing, and never once thought of winter. If that 
be the case, replied the Ant, laughing, all I have to 
say is, that they who drink, sing and dance in sum- 
mer, must starve in winter. 

THE APPLICATION 

As summer is the season of the year, in which the industrious 
and laborious husbandman gathers and lays up such fruit as 
may supply his necessities in the winter: so youth and manhood, 
are the times of.life which we should employ and bestow in lay- 
ing in such a stock of all kind of necessaries, as may suffice ror 
the craviog demands of helpless old age. Yet, notwithstanding 
the truth of this, there are many of those, which we call rational 
cieatures, who live in a method quite opposite to it, and make 
It their business to squander away, in a profuse prodigality, 
whatever they get in their younger days, as if the infirmities of 
age would require no supplies to support it; or, at least, would 
find them administered to in some miraculous way. 

From this fable we learn this admirable lesson, never to lose 
ajiy present opportunity of providing against the fiiture evils 
ajid accidents of life. While health, and the flower and vigour 
ef our age remain firm and entire, let us lay them out to the 
best advantage; that when the latter days take hold of us, and 
spoil us of our strength and abilities, we may have a store 
moderately sufficient to subsist upon, which we laid in, in the 
morning of our age. 

The Ant, which is a creature truly provident and laborious, 
has always been proposed to us as an instance of the industry 
aforesaid. Both Jew and Gentile illustrate their reasoning upon 
this head, by mentioning this little type of reasonable diligence. 
Solomon seems to be m a passion with the lazy part of his 
species, and instead of urging much with them, says in short, 
Go to the Ant, thou sluggard consider her ways, and be wise. 
Horace, inspired by his own good sense, or perhaps having this 
fable in his eye, says, 

Exemplum magni formica laboris 

Ore trabit quodcunque protest, atc^ue addit acervo, 
Quern struit, hand ignara ac non mcanta fiituri 
Que simul inversum contristat Aquarius aanumt 
Non usquam prorepit, et illis utitur ante 
Quesitis patiens 
t2 
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WhoDTer therefbie think fit to apend the prime of tlreir lift 
in UMleas divsraioiu iind unprofitable amusement, muat not be 
surprised, if in the hosrj winter of age, tbej find themeelvea in 
a Htarriag unpitied condition. 

FAB. CXXH. T»e Ass, (fie Lion, attd the Cock. 



An Asa and a Cock, happeoed to be feeding toffeth- 
er in the same place, when on b. sudden they spied a 
Don approaching them. This beast is reported above 
all things, to have an aversion, or rather an antipathy 
to the crowing of a Cock; so that he no Booner beard 
the voice of that bird, than he betook him to his heela 
and ran away as fast as ever he coutd. The Ass, fan- 
cying he fled for fear of Utm, in the bravery of his 
heart pursaed him, and followed him so far, that 
they were quite out of hearing of the Cock; which the 
Lion no sooner perceived, but he turned about and 
seized the Ass; and just as he was ready to tear him 
to pieces, the sluggish creature is said to have ex- 
'^ressed himself thus: Alas! fool that I was, knowins 
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the cowardice of my own nature, thus by an affected 
courage, to throw myself into the jaws of death, when 
I might have remained secure and unmolested. 

THE APPLICATION. 

There are many, who out of an ambition to appear consider- 
able, affect to show themselves men of fire, spirit, and courage; 
but these being qualities of which they are not the right owners, 
they generally expose themselves, and show the little title they 
have to them, by endeavouring to exert and produce them at 
unseasonable times, or with improper persons. A bully, for 
fear you should find him out to be a coward, overacts his part, 
and calls you to account for af&onts, which a man of true bra- 
very would never have thought of. And a cowardly silly fellow, 
observing that he may take some liberties with impunity, where 
perhaps the place or company protect him, falsely concludes 
firom thence, that the person with whom he made free, is a 
greater coward than himself; so that he not only continues his 
offensive raillery and impertinence for the present, but probably 
renews them in some place not so privileged as the former, 
where his insolence meets with a due chastisement; than which 
nothing is more equitable in itself, or agreeable to the discreet 
port of mankind. 
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FAB. CXXIU. 7%« Ap« and the Fox. 



The Ape meeting the Fox, one day, humbly re* 
<]uested him to give him a piece of his fine long brush 
till, to corer his pooc naked backside, which was ex- 
posed to all the violence and inclemency of the weath- 
er; for, says he, Reynard, you have already more than 
you have occasion for, and a great part of it even 
drags along in the dirt. The Fox answered, that as 
to bis having too much, that was more than he knew; 
but be it as it would, he had rather sweep the ground 
with his tail, aa long as he lived, than to deprive him- 
self of the least bit to cover the Ape's nasty stinkitag 
posteriors. 

THE APPLICATION. 

One cannot help oonudering the world, in Li« puticnler of 

the goaia of fi>rt>iiie, u a kind of lotterj; in whidi some few 

aie entitled to priiee of different degree^ othen, uid tboae by 

■Quch tite greateit part, come oST with little or nothing. Some 
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» 

like the Fox, have even larger circumstouces than tliey know 
ivhat to do with, insomuch, that they are rather a charge and in- 
cumhrance; than of any true use and pleasure to them. Others 
like the poor Ape*8 case, are all blank; not having been so luck^ 
as to draw from the wheel of fortune wherewith to cover their 
nakedness, and live with tolerable decency. That these things 
are left, in a great measure by providence at the blind uncertam 
shuffle of chance, is reasoiiable to conclude from the unequal 
distribution of them; for there is seldom any regard had for true 
merit upon these occasions; folly and knavery ride in coaches, 
while good sense and honesty walk in the dirt. The all-wise 
disposer of events does certainly permit these things for just and 
good purposes, which our shallow understanding is not able to 
nithom; but, humanly thinking, if the riches and power of the 
world were to be always in the hands of the virtuous part of 
mankind, they would be more likely to do good with tliem in 
their generation, than the vile sottish wretches who generally 
enjoy tiiem. A truly good man would direct all the superfluous 
part of his wealth, at least, for the necessities of his fellow crea- 
tures, though there were no religion which enjoined it: but 
selfish and avaricious people, who are always great knaves, how 
much soever they may have, will never think they have enough; 
much less be induced, by any considerations for virtue and re- 
ligion to part with the least farthing for public charity and 
beneficence. 
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FAB. CXXIV. TU Aes and the Litde Dog. 



The Aas observing how great a faTourite the little 
Dog was with hia master, how much caressed aDil 
fondled, and fed with good bits at every meal; and for 
no other reason, as he could perceive, but skipping 
and frisking about, wagging his tail, and leaping tip 
into his master's lap; he waa resolved to imitate the 
BOme, and see whether such a behaviour would not 
procure him the same favours. Accordingly, the 
master was no Booner come home from walking about 
the fields and gardens, and was seated in his easy 
chair, but the Ass who observed him, came gamboling 
and braying towards him, in a very awkward manner. 
The master could not help laughing aloud at the odd 
sight. Sut the jest was soon turned into earnest, 
when he felt the rough salute of the Ass's fore-feet, 
who, raising himself upon his hinder legs, pawed 
^indiiBt his breast with a most loving air, and would 
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fain have jumped into his lap. The good man, ter- 
rified at this outrageous behaviour, and unable to en- 
dure the weight of so heavy a beast, cried out; upon 
which one of his servants running in with a good stick, 
and laying on heartily upon the bones of the poor 
Ass, soon convinced him, that every one who desires 
It, is not qualified to be a favourite. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Some men are as engaging in their way as little dogs. They 
can fawn, wheedle, cringe, or if occasion require, leap backward 
and forward over a stick to the great emolument of their master, 
and entertainment of those that behold them. But those are 
qualifications to which every body cannot pretend: and there, 
fore none but those who have a genius for it should aspire at 
the employment 

Many a man envies the happiness of these favourites, and 
would tain insinuate himself into the same good graces, if he did 
but know the way; but whoever has a tolerable share of discre- 
tion, wiU not disturb his abilities, in this respect, and modestly 
forbear the attempt, for fear he should miscarry and look like an 
Ass. 

But in short, the true moral of this Fable is, that every one 
should consider the just turn and temper of his parts, and weigh 
the talents by which he hopes to be distinguished. After such 
an examination, he may the more certainly know how to apply 
them to the most proper purposes: at least so as not to hurt, or 
even mortify himself by aiiv mistaken address. The PoeCs 
advice to an author, to consider before he begins to write, 

quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusant, 

may not be unhappily directed to those who would procure a 
great man's esteem. They must be prepared to do and sufibr, 
perhaps, more than they are aware of, and it may be expected 
they should go through business which all their forecast could 
never suggest to them. 

Shice there is such a variety of tempers in the world, and a no 
less multiplicity of arts and studies to fit and tally with them; 
how reasonable is it in general, how much would it be for the 
true interest of every one in particular, if men would but be 
directed by the natural bent of their genius, to such pursuits as 
are most agreeable to tlieir capacities, and to the rudiments of 
education which they may have most strongly imbibed. 



nihil invita dicea wcisBre Minerva. 

Hoiaca, Uibd whom oo one ever hid t, more delicate aail ro 
liaed judgment, advises us to consult ouTBelves in all our under. 
takineB aud never to do or buj any thln^ which does not run 
■mooUiIj, and with the groin. But the important article o[ 
knowing ouiEelvea aa we should do, so necesaarj upon all occa 
Eiong, and yet >o generally wanting, will always be a great 
obstacle to onr making the world and ourselves so happy, as 
otherwise we should be capable of doing. 

FAB. CXXV. The Birds, the Beasts, ond (Ae Bat 



Once upon a time, there commenced a fierce war 
between the birds and the beasts; when the Bat, tak- 
ing advantage of his ambiguous make, hoped by that 
means, to live secure in a state of neutrality, and save 
his bacon. It was not long before the forces on each 
side met, and gave battle; and their animosities nin- 
ning very high, a bloody slaughter ensued. The Bat 
at the beginning of tlie day, thinking the birds most 
likely to carry it, listed himself among them; but kept 
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fluttering at a little distance, that he might the better 
observe and take l^is measures accordingly. However, 
after some time spent in the action, the army of the 
beasts seeming to prevail, he went entirely over to 
them, and endeavoured to convince them, by the affi- 
nity which he had to a mouse, that he was more by 
nature a beast, and would always continue firm and 
true to their interest. His plea was admitted; but 
in the end, the advantage turning completely on the 
side of the birds, under the admirable conduct and 
courage of their general, the Eagle; the Bat, to save 
his life, and escape the disgrace of falling into the 
hands of his deserted friends, betook himself to flight; 
and ever since, skulking in caves and hollow trees all 
day, as if ashamed to show himself, he never appears 
till the dusk of the evening, when all the feathered 
inhabitants of the air are gone to rest. 

THE APPLICATION. 

For any one to desert the interest of bis country, and turn 
renegado, either out of fear, or any prospect of advantage, is 
BO notoriously vile and low, that it is no wonder if the man, who 
is determined in it, is for ever ashamed to see the sun, and to 
show himself in the eyes of those whose cause he has betrayed. 
Yet, there is scarce any vice, even to be imagined, but there ma^ 
be found many criminals; even in the case before us, as in any 
particular one besides, notwithstanding the aggravation and ex- 
traordinary degree of its baseness. We cannot help reflecting 
upon it with horror; but, as truly detestable as this vice is, and 
must be acknowledged to be by all mankind, so far are those who 
practice it fVom being treated with a just resentment by the rest 
of mankind, that, by the kind reception they aflerwards meet 
with, they rather seem to be encouraged and applauded, than 
despised and discountenanced for it 

If these deserters were to suffer the same fate with the Bat, 
and be doomed not to appear till after the close of the evening, 
we should sometimes be deprived of very considerable faces m 
the great diurnal assemblies of the nation. But, probably, the 
street would rattle more than ever, aniffhts; and the great num- 
ber of flambeaux which would attend ue coaches and chain of 

u 



dimoctiaii, woold Ulmniiuite the town to nicb a degree, u b 
toAke the interdiction of dtj a very iuconaidenble penalty. 

FAB. CXXVI. The Bear and iie Bee-hivee. 



A Bear, climbing over the fence into a place where 
Beea were kept, began to plunder the Hires, and rob 
them of their honey. But the Bees, to revenge the 
injury, attacked him in a whole swarm together; and 
though they were not able to pierce his rugged hide, 
yet with their little etings, they so annoyed bis eyea 
and nostrils, that, unable to endure the smarting palo, 
with impatience he toro the skin over bis ears with 
his own claws, and suffered ample punishment for the 
injury he did the Bees, in breaking c^n their waxen 
cells. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Matty and ^re&t are the inmriee of which aoine men ars gwL 
tv towards othen, for the Bake of ^tifying some liqnoriA ap> 

it«. For there are those who would not atiok to bring deeo. 
apon Uwir coontry, and the banrd of IhoiT own neeka 



petit*. 
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into the bargain, rather than ba;ttlk a wicked ineFmation, either 
of cruelty, ambition, or avarice. But it were to be widied aU 
who are harried by such blind impulses, would consider a mo- 
ment, before they proceed to irrevocable execution. Injuries 
and wrongs not only call for revenge and reparation, with the 
voice of equity itself^ but oftentimes carry their punishment 
along with them, and by an unforeseen train of events, are re- 
torted at the head of the actor of them: and not seldom, from a 
deep remorse, expiated upon himself by his own hand. 

As fi)r the reprobates, whose foreheads are hardened with 
triple brass, and hacknied with daily deliberate practice in vil- 
laiiy, we cannot so much as hope to reclaim them by argu- 
ments of reason and justice: and must therefore be forced to 
leave them to the necessary consequences of impiety 
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FAB. CXXVH ne Fox and the Cock. 



A Cock being perched amoag the br^iches of a lof- 
ty tree, crowed aloud, so that the shrillness' of hia 
Toice echoed through the wood, and invited a Foi to 
the place, who waa prowling in that neighbourhood 
in quest of his prey. But Reynard, finding the Cock 
was inaccessible, by reason of the height of faia situa- 
tion, bad recourse to stratagem, in order to decoy him 
down; so approaching the tree, Cousin, says he, I am 
heartily glad to see you; but at the same time, I can- 
not forbear espresaing my unesaineas at the inconve- 
nience of the place, which would not let m^ pay my 
respects to you In a handsomer manner; though I 
suppose you will come down presently, and so that 
difficulty ia easily removed. Indeed, Cousin, says the 
Cock, to tell you the truth, I do not think it safe to 
venture myself upon the ground; for though I am con- 
Tinced how much you are my friend, yet I may have 
the misfortune to fall into the clutches of some other 
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beai^, and what will become of me then? O dear, says 
Reynard, is it possible that you can be so ignorant, as 
not to know of the peace that has lately been proclaim* 
ed between all kinds of birds and beasts, and that we 
are, for the future, to forbear hostilities on all sides, 
and to live in the utmost love and harmony, and that 
under the penalty of suffering the severest punishment 
that can be inflicted? All this while the C^ck seemed 
to give but little attention to what was said, but 
stretched out his neck as if he saw something at a 
distance* Cousin, says the Fox, what is that you look 
at so earnestly? Why, says the Cock, I think I see a 
pack of hounds yonder, a little way off. Oh then, says 
the Fox, your humble servant, I must be gone. Nay, 
pray. Cousin, do not go, says the Cock; I am just a 
coming down; sure you are not afraid of dogs in these 
peaceable times. No, no, says he; but ten to one whe- 
ther they have heard of the proclamation yet. 

THE APPLICATION. 

It is a very agreeable thing to see crafl repelled by cunning, 
more eepeciallj to behold the snares of the wicked broken and 
defeated bv the discreet management of the innocent. The 
moral of uiis fable principally puts us in mind, not to be too 
credulous towards the insinuations of those, who are already 
distinguished by their want of faith and honesty. It is the na- 
ture of a wicked minister of state to plunder and devour the peo- 
ple, as much as it is the quality of a Fox to prey upon poultry. 
When thero&re any such would drawus into a compliance with 
their destructive measures, by a pretended dvility, and extra- 
ordinary concern for our interest, we should consider such pro- 
posals in theb true light, as a bait artfully placed to conceal the 
fatal hook which is intended to draw us into captivity and thral- 
dom. An honest man, with a little plain sense, mav do a thou- 
sand advantageous things fer the public good, and without being 
master of much address or rhetoric, as easily convince people 
that his designs are intended fi)r their welfare; but a wicked de- 
signing politician, though he has a tongue as eloquent as ever 
•pokot may sometimes be disappointed in his projects and foiled 
in hu fchemes; especially when their dettractive texture is so 

v2 
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coaiaaly ■pun, uid tlie threidi ofmiachiBf rira lo lugs in tfaah, 

aa to bs felt even by tJioae whou Miisea are acuce perfect 
enough to see and underaland them. 

FAB. CXXVm. The CM and the Cock. 



The Cat hanng a mind to make a meal of the Cock, 
seized him one morning by aurpnae, and asked him 
what he could aay for himself, why slaughter should 
not pass upon himl The Cock replied, that he was 
serviceable to mankind, by crowing in the morning, 
and calling them up to their daily labour. That ia 
true, says the cat, and is the very objectioD that I 
have against you; for you make such a shrill imper* 
tinent rioise, that people cannot sleep for you. Besides, 
you are an incestuous rascal, and make no scruple of 
laying with your mother and sisters. Well, says the 
Cock, this I do not deny; but I do it to procure egga 
and chickens for my master. Ah! villain, says the ^t, 
hold your wicked tongue; such impieties as these ds> 
claie that you are no longer fit to live. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

When a wicked man in power, has a mind to glut his appe- 
tite, in any respect, innocence or even merit, is no protection 
against him. The cries of justice and the voice of reason, are 
of no effect upon a conscience hardened in iniquity, and a mind 
versed in a long practice of wrong and robbery; remonstrances, 
however reasonably urged, or movingly couched, have no more 
influence upon the heart of such a one, than the gentle breeze 
has upon the oak, when it whispers among its branches; or the 
rising surges upon the deaf rock, when they dash and break 
against its sides. 

Power should never be trusted in the hands of an impious 
selfish man, and one that has more regard to the gratification 
of his own unbounded avarice, and to public peace and justice. 
Were it not for that tacit consent and heartless compliance of a 

Seat majority of fi)ols, mankind would not be rode, as oftentimes 
ey are, by a little majority of knaves, to their misfortune; for 
wlwtever people may think of the times, if they were ten times 
worse than they are, it is principally owing to their own stu- 
pidity: why do they trust the man a moment longer who has 
once injured and betrayed them? 
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Fft B . 'SaglX. 2Tl« Dog in the Manger. 



A Dog was laying upon a manger fuU of hay. An 
Ox being hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the 
hay; but the envious ill-natured cur, getting up and 
snarling at him, would not suffer him to touch it. 
Upon which the Ox, in the bitterness of his heart, said, 
a curae light on thee for a malicious wretch, who will 
neither eat hay thyself, nor suffer others to do it ! 

THE APPUCATION. 

Envy IB the moat unnatural and DnaccountableoTBll the pas- 
noaa. There ia scaice ajiy other emotion of the mind, howerer 
unreasonable, but mar hi.Te something said in excuse (or it , 
and there are many of these weakneraeB of the soul, which, not. 
withatanding the wrongnesa and irregularity of them, swell tha 
heart, while they taat, with pleasure and gladness. But tha 
' 10 such apcjogy as this to make ; the stronger 



the passion is, the greater torment he endures; and subject 
himself to a continued real pain, by only wishing ill to others- 
Revenge is sweet, though cruel and inhuman; and tbODgh It 
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■omelimef thinta sren for blood, jet it may be glatted Bod 
utiatad. Avuics is somstJinea hlg-faly moiulraas uid ■baurd; 
yet as it is a desire after riches, every little acqniution gives il 
pleasure; and to behold and feel the hoarded treasure, to a comU 
oiu man, is a constant nncloying employment; but envy, which 
is an oniie^ arising in our miqda, upon our obseiving accom- 
plishnients in olhere, which we want ourae,'vea, can never re- 
ceive any true comfort, unlesB in a deluge, a confis^ration, a 
plague, or some general calamity that should befal mankind; fbt 
as loag as there is a creature living that eojoya being happy 
within the enviouB man's sphere, it will afford nourishment to 
his dietempered mind; but such uouiishment ss will make him 
pine and fret, and emaciate himself to nothing. 
InviduB alteriuB rebus macresclt opimis: 
Invidia Sciuli non invenere TyiannL 

Tormentom majus Hoa. 

It ia not in the power of the moat cruel tyrant to invent ■ 
tnrture more punful and severe, than that with which the envi. 
HOB man puniabes liimself^ 

FAB. CXXX. 7^ Do^ and tJte Sheep. 



The Thg sued the Sheep for a debt, of wbicb the 
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Kite and the Wolf were to be judges. They, withiuu( 
debating long upon the matter, or making any scru- 
ple for want of evidence, gave sentence for the plain- 
tiff, who immediately tore the poor sheep in pieces, 
and divided the spoil with the unjust judges. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Deplorable ure the times, when open barefaced yillany is 
protected and encouraged, when innocence is obnoxious, hon- 
esty contemptible, and it is reckoned criminal to espouse die 
cause of virtue. Men originally entered into covenants and 
civil compacts with each other for the promotion of their happi- 
ness and well being, for the establishment of justice and public 
peace. How comes it then that they look stupidly on, and 
tamely acquiesce when wicked men prevent this end, and estab- 
lish an arbitrary tyranny of their own, upon the fi>undation of 
fraud and oppression? Among beasts, who are incapable of be- 
ing civilized by social laws, it is no strange thing to see inno- 
cent helpless sheep fall a prey to dogs, wtSves, and kites; but it 
is amazing how mankind could ever sink to such a low degree 
of cowardice, as to suffer some of the worst of the species to usurp 
a power over them, to supersede the righteous laws of good 
government, and to exercise all kinds of injustice and hardship, 
m gratifying their own vicious lusts. Wherever such enormip. 
ties are practised, it is when a few rapacious statesmen combine 
together to get and secure the power in their own hands, and 
agree to divide the spoil among themselves. For as long as 
the cause is to be tried only amons themselves, no question bat 
they will always vouch for each ouier. But, at the same time, 
it is hard to determine which resemble brutes most, they in 
acting, or the people in suffidring them to act their vile selfish 
schemes 
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FAB. CXXXL 7U Hawk mid Ae Fanner. 



A Hawk, pursuing a Pigeon, over a com-field, with 
great eagerness and fonie, threw himself into a net, 
which a husbandman bad planted there to take the 
crows ; who being employni not Tar ofi*, and seeing 
the hawk flutteriag in the net, came and took him ; 
but just as he was going to kill him, the hawk be- 
sought him to let him go, assuring him that he was 
only following a pigeon, and neither intended nor had 
done any harm to hum. To whom the farmer replied, 
and what harm has the poor pigeon done to you? 
upon which, be wrung his head off immediately. 

THE APPUCATION. 
FasaiMi, prejudice, or power, maf bo &i blind b man, u not 
to mtkt him loatl; to diatiDruub whether he is not ac^g in. 
jnriotulv, Kt the aune time t£at he bncies be is onlj doing- his 
dotf. Now, the beat wiy of being convinced, whether what 
we do is rouooibls md fit, ia to put ounelves in the place of 
Ibe penom with whom we are concemed, md then eonsolt our 
oonocienoe tbooX the rectitude of oar beh&Tioar. For this we 
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may be Mrared of) tb&t we tie acting wrong, or are itAng anj 
thing to uiotber, which vc should think unjust if it were dona 
(o us. Nothing but a, babitml inidTertency, as lo this partico- 
lat, can be the occasioa that so man; ingeniana noble spirits 
are often EDeaged in courseB so opposite to virtue and honour. 
He that woiUd startle, if a little Btlomey should tamper with 
him to IbrBwear himself, to bring off some small ofiender, some 
ordinary trespasser, will, withant scruple, infringe the constitik 
lion of ilia country, for the precarioos prospect of a place or 41 
pension. Which is most corrupt, he thst lies like a knight of 
the post, for half i ciown and lUnner, or be that does it lor tha 
more substantial conaideration of a thousand pound* a yearT 
Which would be doing most service to the public; giving true 
testimony in a case between two private men, and against ono 
little common thief| who has alole a gold watch, or voting hon- 
estly or courageously against a rogue of stale, who has gagged 
and bound the laws, and stripped the nation? Let those who 
intend to act justly, but view things in this light, and alt would 
be well. There would be no dancer of their oppreBsing others 
or tear of being opptesaed themselves. 

FAB. CXXXH. Death and Cupid. 



Cupid, one sultry sumtneT'a noon, tired with plajr 
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and faint with heat, went into a cool grotto to repose 
himself, which happened to be the cave of Death. He 
threw himself carelessly down on the floor, and his 
quiver turning topsy turvy, all the arrows fell out, and 
mingled with those of Death, which lay scattered up 
and down the place. When he awoke, he gathered 
them up as well as he could, but they were so inter- 
mingled, that though he knew the certain number, he 
could not rightly distinguish them; from whence it 
happened, that he took up some of the arrows which 
belonged to Death, and left several of his own in the 
room of them. This is the cause that we, now and 
then, see the hearts of the old and decrepid transfixed 
with the bolts of love; and with equal grief and sur- 
prise, behold the youthful blooming part of our species 
smitten with the darts of Death. 

THE APPLICATION. 

If we allow for this Fable*s being written by a heathen, and 
according to the scheme of the ancient pagan theology, it will 
appear to be a pretty probable solution of some parts of the dis- 
pensation of providence, which otherwise seem to be obscure 
and unaccountable. For, when we see the young and the old 
fall promiscuously, by the hand of Death, and at £e same time 
to consider that the world is governed by an all- wise providence, 
we are puzzled how to account for so seemingly preposterous 
and unnatural a way of working. We should look upon a 
gardener to be mad, or at least very capricious^ who when his 
young trees are just arrived to a degree of bearing, should cut 
them down for fuel, and choose out old, rotten, decayed, sapless 
stocks, to graft and innoculate upon; yet the irregular proceed- 
rne of those two levellers. Love and Death, appears to be every 
jot as odd and unreasonable. 

However, we must take it for granted, that these things, 
thouffh the method of them is hidden from our eyes, are trans- 
acted afler the most just and fit manner imaginable; but, human- 
ly speaking, it is strange that Death should be suffered to make 
such undistin^shed havoc in the world; and at the same time, 
just as shockmg and unnatural to see old age laid betwixt a 
pair of wedding sheets, as it is for youth and beauty to be lock- 
ed up in the c<»d embraces of the grave. 

X 
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FAB. CXXXin. The Dove and the Ant. 



The Ant, compelled by thirst, went to drink in a 
clear purling rivulet; but the current, with its circling 
eddy, snatched her away, and carried her down the 
stream. A Dove, pitying her digtreBsed condition, 
cropt a branch from a neighbouring tree and let it fall 
into the water, by means of which the Ant saved her- 
self and got ashore. Not long after, a fowler, having 
a design upon the Dove, planted his nets, and all his 
little artillery in due order, without the bird's observ- 
ing what he was about; which the Ant perceiving, just 
as he was going to put his design into execution she 
bit him by the heel, and made him give so sudden a 
start that the Dove took the alarm and flew away. 

THE APPLICATION. 

One good lorn denrves uiotber, and ffTBlitnde ii excited by 

■0 noble and nitnial ■ tpirit, that be ong-fat to be looked apon 

*■( the vileet of crestorea, wboboa do Kiua ofit. It is indeed. 



(0 Ter; jiut rmd equitable & thing, tnd k mach evsrj nun'*! 
duty, Ih&t to ipeok of it properly, one ihould cot mention it u 
tny thing meritorioiu, or that may claim pralae and admlratioiV 
luy more than we abould wy, a man ought to be rewarded o: 
commended for not killing hie ftther, or torbeiring to set fin 
lo his neighboui'a houae. The bright and shining piece of 
morality, therefore, which ia recommended to us in thia Fable 
ia let fbith in the example of the Dove, who, without any obli 
gstion or expectation, doea a voluntary office of charity to itt 

tice of thia virtua, ia the only thing in which we arc capable of 
imitating the great Author of our being, whose Beloved Son, 
beaidee the many pfecepla he has given lo Enforce this duly, 
Daed.this eipreasion as a common aaying, it ia more bleesed to 



FAB. CXXXIV. T^e Eagle and the Crow. 



An Eagle flew down from the top of a. high rock, 
and settled upon the back of a Lamb, and then instant- 
ly flying up into the air again, bore hia bleating prize 
aloft in his pounces. A Crow who sat upon an elm, 
and beheld thia exploit, resolTsd to imittite it; so fly- 
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ing dpwn upon the back of a ram, and entangling his 
claws in the wool, he fell a chattering, and attempted 
to fly; by which means he drew the observation of the 
shepherd upon him, who finding his feet hampered in 
the fleece of the ram, easily took him, and gave him 
to his boys for their sport and diversion. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Every quality which h ezcellent and commendable, is nut 
however, fdwayS' a proper object of oar imitation. We ought 
to state our own account honestly and fairly, that we may see 
what our abilities are, and how our circumstances stand, bther- 
wise, we may not only become ridiculous to others, but preju- 
dicial to ourselves, by some awkward and ill judged emulation: 
though it happened to be in a qualification truly laudable and 
great It behoves every man to exert a good share of industry 
towards the advancement of his interest, or if he pleases, of his 
reputation. But then 

Meteri se qosmque suo modulo ac pede verum est— Hok. 

it is highly necessary that he does this with a true regard to 
his own capacity, and without any danger of ezpoeing or em> 
barrassing himself in the operation. 



FAB. CXXXV. T%e Envious Man and the Covetous. 



An envious man happened to be offering up his 
piayeis to Jupiter, just in the time and place ivith a 
ciivetous miserable fellow. Jupiter, not caring to be 
troubled with their impertinences himself, sent ApoU 
lo to examine the merits of their petitions, and give 
them such relief as he should think proper. Apollo 
therefore opened hia commission, and withal told 
them, to make short of the matter, whatever the one 
asked, the other should have it double. Upon tbia, 
the covetous man, though he had a thousand things 
to request, yet forbore to ask first, hoping to receive . 
a double quantity, for he concluded that all men's 
wishes sympathized with his. By this means, the 
envious man had an opportunity of preferring his pe- 
tition first, which was the thing be aimed at; so with- 
out much beaitatioo, he prayed to be re-believed by 
having one Of his eyes put out; knowing that of 
x2 
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consequence, his companion would be deprived of 
both. 

THE APPLICATION. 

In this Fable, the foUj of those two Ytoes, envy and avariee, is 
fully exposed, and handisoinely rallied. The miser, though he 
has the riches of the world, without stint, laid open to his 
choice, yet dares not name the sum, for fear another should be 
richer than himself; The advantage of a double quantity, by 
receiving last, is what we cannot bear to lose; and he fears ac 
cordingly. The envious man, though he has the power of call- 
ing for good things, without measure, to himself or others, yet 
waves this happy privilege, and is content to punish himself by 
a very great loss, even that of an eye, that he may bring down 
a double portion of the like calamity upon another. These are 
the true tempers of the covetous and envious: one can scarce 
determine whether they are more mischievous to themselves or 
the public; but it is manifest, that they are highly noxious to 
both, and should be treated accordingly. 



FAB. CXXXVL JTit Fox and the Lioi 



The first time the Fox saw the Lion, lie fell down 
&t hia feel, and was ready to die with fear. The se> 
cond time he took courage, and could even hear to look 
upon him. The third time he had the impudence to 
come up to him, to salute him, and to enter into fa- 
miliar conversation with him. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Front tliii Fable we ou.j' oburve the two extnmei in which 
we 11U17 fall, (u to & proper bebavioiir towuda Our Baperion; 
the one U & bashfulnesB, proceeding sithei &oin & riciouB guU- 
^ mind, or timorani nurtiey: the other, an orerbeaiing impo- 
ieate, which &aBiiDi« more thim beconieB it, and so rendera th» 
penon imufierable to the convemtion of well-bred reaBonable 
petqile. Bat there is this difibrencs between the bubjilloeu 
thatoriae* fromthe wtntof edneatiai,and tho ilunieftoedDen 
that BcoompmiM conadotM gfnilt; the fint, by a continiunce of 
time, and a neaiet Boqnainluioe, may be ripened into a ^per 
liberal behaviour, the other no looner finds an t»»j practioabU 
aceew, but it throw* off all nunner of reverence, gimn everr 



J 
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day mora and more tamitior, Bjid bnincbei out into tbe ulmoBl 
indecencf Bjid irregularity. Indeed there ue man)' occasiana 
vhicb may happen to cast an awe, or even a terror upon oar 
minds at lust view, without anj juat and rcasooablo graondi; 
bat upon a little recollection, or a nearer inaight, we recorer 
ourselvea, and appear indifferent and unconcerned, where, be. 
ibre we are readj to aink under a load of diffidence and fear. 
We should, upon snch occasiona, use our endeavoura to rcE-ala 
a due decree of Steadiness and reaolution; but, at theaame ume, 
we musl have a care that our efforts in that respect do QOt forca 
the balance too much, and make it to rise to an unbecoming 
freedom, and an offenaive AmiliaritT. 

FAB. CXXXVIl. ne Geese and the Cranes. 



A flock of Geese and a parcel of Cranes used often 
to feed together in a corn-field. At last the owner of 
the corn with his servants, coming upon them of a 
sudden, surprised them in the very act; and the geese 
being heavy, fat, full-bodied creatures, were most of 
them sufferers; but the cranes, being tbin and light, 
•lasily flow away. 
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THE ATPLICATION. 

When the enemy comes to make seizure, they are sure to 
suffer most whose circumstances are the richest and fattest 
In any case of persecution, money hangs like a dead weight 
about a man; and we never feel gold so heavy as when we are 
making off with it. 

Therefore wise and politic ministers of state, whenever they 
see a storm begin to gather over their heads, aJways take care 
to unlade themselves of a good part of their cargo; and by this 
means, seldom find but the blasts of obloquy tiirough which 
they are to make their way, are less deaf and inexorable than 
the stormy waves of the ocean. 

Indeed, poverty is too frequently the occasion of men^s be- 
ing treated as if they were guilty of the greatest crime, and re- 
proaches; but then these sort of criminals have this advantage, 
that no one thinks fit to treat them with any thinff worse than 
contempt; whereas, if any pretence can be found to fall upon 
the man who is rich, it is a miracle if he escapes with both life 
&«:d money. 

In short, riches are like the baggage of an army; very useful 
when we lie in quiet possession of the camp, or are powerful 
enough to defy the enemy, but when once we are put to the 
rout if we would get off with our lives or liberties, we must 
qmt our baggage as soon as possible, and leave it for plunder 
to our pursuers. Nay, however strongly entrenched we may 
think ourselves, as lon^ as money is in the case, it is good to 
look about us for fear of surprise; for after all, he that does not, 
upon occasion, make himself wings with his riches, to fly off 
with^ deserves to be pimished, like a goose as he is, for liis 
heaviness. 



saors fabus. 

FAB. CXXXVin. 7%e Horse and the Ass. 



The Horse adorned with his great war-saddle, and 
champing hia foaming bridle, came thundering nlon^ 
the way, and made the mountains echo with his loud 
shrill neighing. He had not gone far before he over- 
took an Ass, who waa kbouring under a heavy bur- 
den, and moTing slowly on the same track with him- 
nelf. Immediately he called out to him, in a faau^ty 
imperious (one, and threatened to trample him in the 
dirt, if he did not break the way for him. The poor, 
patient Ass, not daring to dispute the matter, quietly 
got out of his way as fast as he could, and let him go 
by. Not long ^ter this, the same horse, in an en- 
gagement with the enemy, happened to be shot in the 
eye, which made him unfit for show, or any military 
business, so he waa atript of hia fine ornaments, and 
sold to a currier. The Ass meeting him in this for- 
lorn condition thought that now it was his turo to 
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msult; and so says he, Heyday, friend! is it you? 
Well, I always believed that pride of yours would one 
day have a fall. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Pride is a vory unaccountable vice; many people fall into it 
unawares, and are often led into it by motives, which, if they 
considered things rightly, would make them abhor the very 
thoughts of it There is no man that thinks well of himself, 
but desires that the rest of the world should think so too. Now 
it is the wrong measures we take in endeavouring after this 
that exposes us to discerning people in that light which they 
call pride, and which is so far from giving us any advantage in 
their esteem, that it renders us despicable and ridiculous. It is 
an affectation of appearing considerable, that puts men upon 
being proud and insolent; and the very being so, makes them 
infallibly little and inconsiderable. The man that claims and 
calls for reverence and respect, deserve^ none; he that asks for 
applause, is sure to lose it; the certain way to get it is, to seem 
to shun it; and the humble man, according to the maxims, even 
of this world, is the most likely to be exalted. He that, in his 
words or actions, pleads for superiority, and rather chooses trj 
do an ill action, than to condescend to do a good one, acts like a 
heathen, and is void of reason and understanding. The rich 
and the powerful want nothing but the love and esteem of man- 
kind to complete their felicity; and these they* are sure to oh- 
tain by a good humoured, kind condescension: and as certain 
of being every body's aversion, while the least tincture of over- 
bearing rudeness is perceivable in their words or actions. What 
brutal tempers must they be of^ who can be easy and indiffer- 
ent, while thev know themselves to be universally hated, though 
in the midst of affluence and power? 

But this is not all; for if ever the Wheel of Fortune should 
whirl them from the top to the bottom, instead of friendship or 
commiseration, they will meet with nothing but contempt; 
and that with much more justice, than ever they themselycb 
exerted it t(«w«rdB others. 



isa JEsors fables. 

FAB. CXXXIX. The Husbandman and hit Sods. 



A certain Husbandman tying at the point of death, 
&nd being desirous his sons should pursue that inno- 
cent entertaining course of agriculture, in which him- 
self had been engaged all his life, made use of this 
expedient to induce them to it. He called them to 
his bed-side, and apoke to this effect. All the patri- 
mony I hare to bequeath to you. Sons, is my farm and 
vineyard, of which I make you joint-heirs. But I 
charge you not to let it go out of your own occupa- 
tion; for, if I have any treasure besides, it lies buried 
somewbere in the ground, witbia a foot of the sur- 
face. This made the Sons conclude, that he talked 
of money, which he had hid there; so after their fath- 
er's death, with unwearied diligence and application 
they carefully dug up every inch, both of the farm and 
vineyard. From whence it came to pass, that though 
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ihey missed of the treasure which they expected, the 
ground by being so well stirred and loosened, pnxlu- 
ced so pienliful a crop of all that was sowed in it, as 
proved a real, and that no inconsiderable treasure. • 

THE APPLICATION. 

Ijabour and indostry well applied, seldom fail of finding a 
treasure; and since something towards the inconveniences and 
pleasures of life may be thus procured, why should we lose 
and throw it away, by being slothful and idle? Exercise is a 
ffreat support of health, and health is by far the greatest single 
blessing of life; which alone will weigh sufficiently with any 
considerate man, so as to keep him from being utterly destitute 
of employment But of all the kinds of treasure which are sure 
to reward the diligence of the active man, none is more agree- 
able, either in the pursuit or possession, than that which arises 
from the culture of the earth. What can be more satisfactory, 
than to have our hope grow and increase every day with the 
product of the ground; to have our minds entertained with the 
wonderful economy of the vegetable world; our nerves strength- 
ened, and our blood purified, by a constant return of exercise; 
and a new relish given to every meal, from the fragrancy of 
the air, and freshness of the soil; add to these, that the interest 
of the husbandman is, as it were, planted in his field, which 
wilt never cheat or deceive him; and his stock is placed in a far 
better fund than South Sea, Bank, or India: a fund which will 
bring him in cent per cent without hurting any body else, nay, 
to the advantage and convenience of the public. 

O fortunates nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolus! quibis ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victem justissima Telhis. Ynto. 

The treasures and delights ef agriculture are so varioos, that 
they are not easily to be described, and are never to be excel 
led. They are scarce to be conceived by one that has not felt 
them, nor to be truly painted by any but the greatest poets. 



xaore fablusl 

FAB CXL. 7%e Hone and the Ldoa. 



A lioD, seeing a fine plump Nag, had a great mind 
to eat a bit of him, but knew not which way to get 
him into his power. At last he bethought himself of 
this contrivance; he gave out that be was a physician, 
who, having gained experience by hia travels into 
foreign countries, had made himself capable of curing 
any sort of malady or distemper, incident to any kind 
of beast; hoping, by this stratagem, to get an easier 
admittance amimg the cattle, and find an opportunity 
to execute his design. The horse, who smoked the 
matter, was resolved to be even with him; and so 
humouring the thing, as if he suspected nothing, he 
prayed the lion to give him his advice in relation to a 
thorn he had got in his foot, which had quite lamed 
him, and gave him great pain and uneasiness. The 
lion readily agreed, and desired he might see the 
fool. Upon which the horse lifted up both his hind 
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legs, and while the lion pretended to be poring ear- 
nestly upon his hoof, gave him such a kick in the face 
as quite stfthned him, and left him sprawling upon 
the ground. In the mean time, the horse trotted 
away, neighing and laughing merrily at the success 
of the trick, by which he had defeated the purpose of 
one who intended to have tricked him out of his life. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Though all manner of fraud and tricking is mean, and utter 
ly beneiUh a man of aenae and honour, yet, methinks, equity 
itself allows as to disappoint the deceiver, and to repel craft by 
cunning. Treachery has something so wicked and worthy of 
punisfiment in its nature, that it desenres to meet with a return 
of its own kind; an open revenge would be too liberal fiir it, and 
nothing matdies it but itself. However, therefore, abominable 
it is, to be the aggressor in thu point, yet it cannot be incon- 
sistent with virtue to counterplot, and take all manner of ad 
vantages against the man who is undermining us. 

Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? Vi&g. 

This practice is a maxim which that nice poet makes for the 
mse of his good ^neas. And we may at any time ibUow the 
•ame examj^ without incurring the imputation of doing a 
vrong thing. 
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FAB. CXU. ITte Lion, tie Bear, ami the Fox. 



A Lion and aBearfell tt^ther by the eara over the 
carcase of a Fawn, which they found in the totest; 
their title to it being to be deciiled by force of amis. 
The battle was severe and tough on both sides; and 
they held it out, tearing and worrying one another so 
long, that, with wounds and fatigues, they were so 
faint and weary, that they were not able to strike 
another stroke. Thus, while they lay upon the ground, 
panting and lolling out their tongues, a Fox chanced 
to pass by that way, who, perceiving how the case 
stood, very impudently stepped in between ibem, seiz- 
ed the booty which they had all this while been con- 
tending for, and carried it ofT. Tbe two combatants, 
irho lay and beheld all this, without baring strength 
enough to stir and prevent it, were only wise enough 
to make this Reflection; behold the fruits of our strife 
and contention! that villain, the Fox, bears away tbe 
prize, and we ourselves hare deprived each other of 
the power to recover it fn»n him. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

When people go to law about an uncertain title, and hare 
spent their whole estates in the contest, nothing is more com. 
mon than for some little pettifogging attorney to step in, and 
secure it to himself. The very name of law seems to imply 
equity and justice, and that is the bait which has drawn in many 
to their ruin. — Others are excited by their passions, and care 
not if ihej destroy themselves, so that they do but see their 
enemy perish with them. But if we lay aside prejudice and 
folly, and think calmly of the matter, we shall find, that going 
to law is not tht» best way of deciding difi^rences about proper* 
ty, it being, generally speaking, much safer to trust to the 
arbitration of two or three honest sensible neighbours, than at 
▼ast ezpence of money, time and trouble, to run through the 
tedious, frivolous forms, with which, by the artifice of greedr 
lawyers, a court of judicature is contrived to be attended. It 
has been said, that if mankind would but lead virtuous, moral 
lives, there would be no occasion for divines; if they would live 
temperately and soberly, that they would never want physicians; 
both which assertions, though true in the main, are yet express- 
ed in too great a latitude. But one may venture to afiiirm, that 
if men preserved a strict regard to justice and honesty in their 
dealings with each other, and upon any mistake or misappre. 
hension, were always ready to refor the matter to disinterested 
unpires of acknowledged judgment and inteerrity, they never 
could have the least occasion for lawyers. When people have 
gone to law, it is rarely to be found bnt one or both parties was 
either stupidly obstinate, or rashly inconsiderate. For, if the 
ease should happen to be so intricate, that a man of common 
sense could not distinguish who had thd best title, how easy 
would it be to have the opinion of the best counsel in the land, 
and agree to determine it by that? If it should appear dubious 
eyen after that, how much better would it be to divide the thing 
in dispnte, rather than go to law, and haxard the losing, not 
only the whole, but costs and damages into the bargain? In 
short, if people were but reaDy as well bred, as sensible and 
honest as they would be thought to be, nobody would go to law 

t3 
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FAB. CXLII. The Fox and the Sick Lion. 



It was reported that the Lion was sick, and the 
beasts were made to helieve, that they could not make 
their court better, tban by going to viait him. Upon 
this, they generally went; but it was particularly ta- 
ken notice of, that the Fox was not among the num- 
ber. The Lion, therefore, dispatched one of his 
Jackals to sound him about it, and ask him why he 
had BO little charity and respect, as never to come 
near him at a time when he lay so dangeiouely ill, 
and every body else had been to see him. Why, re- 
plies the Fox, pray present my duty to his majesty, 
and tell him that 1 have the same respect for bim as 
ever, and have been coming several times to kiss hia 
royal hand; but I am eo terribly frightened at the 
mouth of his cave, to see the print of my fellow sub- 
jects' feet all pointing forwards, and none backwards, 
that I had not resolution enough to venture in. Now 
the truth of the matter was, that tl)is sickness of the 
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Lion's was only a sham to draw the beasts into his 
den, the more easily to devour them. 

THE APPLICATION. 

A man should weigh and consider the nature of any proposal 
well, before he gives into it; for a rash and hasty compliance 
has been the ruin of many a one. Tuily says it is *NirTi et ar- 
tus sapientiflB non timere credere,* the quintessence of prudence, 
not to be too easy of belief. Horace, whose way of thinking 
was BO refined and so distinct from the vulgar, tells Meecenas, 
that upon a supposition of the people of Rome^s asking him 
why ho differed from the received notions and opinions of the 
multitude, he would give him this answer: 

Olim quod Vulpes egrote canta Leoni 
Respondit, referam: Quia me vestigia terrent 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nuUa retrorsum: 

which is an abridgment of this very fable. Indeed the multi- 
tude think altogether in the same track, and are much upon a 
footin?. Their meditations are confined in one channel, and 
they rollow one another very orderly, in a regular stupidity.^— 
Can a man of thought and spirit be harnessed thus, and trudge 
along like a pack-horse, in a deep stinking muddy road, when 
he may frisk it over the beauteous lawns, or lose himself agree- 
ably in the shady verdant mazes of unrestrained contemplation? 
It is impossible. Vulgar notions are so generally attended with 
error, that wherever one traces the footsteps or many tending 
all one way, it is enough to make one suspect, with the Fox in 
the Fable, that there is some trick in it. The eye of reason is 
dulled and stupified when it is confined, and made to gaae con- 
tinually upon the same thin^; it rather chooses to look about it, 
and amuse itself with a variisty of objects, as they lie scattered 
up and down in the unbounded prospect. He that goes im- 
piicitly into a thing, may bo mistaken, notwithstanaing the 
number of those who keep him company; but he who keeps out 
till he sees reason to enter, acts upon true maxims of policy 
and prudence. In short, it becomes us, as we are reasonabJe 
creatures, to behave ourselves as such, and to do as few things 
at possible, of which we may have occasion to repent 
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FAB. CXLHI. 7%e Mice in 



The Mice called a general counci!, and having met, 
after the doors were locked, entered into a free coa> 
Bultation about nays and means, how to render their 
fbrtones and estates more secure from the dangers 
of the cat. Many things were offered,' and much was 
debated pro and con, upon the matter. At last a 
young nmuae, in a fine florid speech, concluded upon 
aa expedient, and that the only one which was to put 
them in future entirely out of the power of the ene- 
my; and this waa, that the cat should wear a bell 
about his neck, which, upon the least motkMi, would 
give the alarm, and be a signal for them to retire iats 
their holes. This speech was received with great ap- 
plause, and it was even proposed by KHne, that the 
mouse who made it should have the thanka of the aa 
sembly. Upon which, an old gray mouse, who had 
aat silent all the while, stood up, and in aootbei 
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speech, owned that the contrivance was admirable, 
and the author of it without doubt an ingenious 
mouse; but, he said, he thought it would not be so 
proper to vote him thanks, till he should farther in- 
form them how this bell was to be fastened about the 
cat's neck, and what mouse would undertake to do it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Many things appear Bonsible in speculation, which are afler- 
wards found to be impracticable. And since the execution of 
any thing, is that which is to complete and finish its yery ezis- 
tence, what raw counsellors are those who advise, what pre- 
cipitate politicians those who proceed to the management of 
tilings in their nature incapable of answering their own expec* 
tations, or their promises' to others. 

At the same time the fable teaches us not to expose ourselves 
in any of our little politic Coffee-house committees, by deter- 
mining what should be done upon every occurrence of mal-ad- 
ministration, when we have neither commission nor power to 
execute it. He that upon such an occasion adjudges, as a pre- 
servative for the state, that this or that should be applied to the 
neck of those who have been enemies to it, will appear full as 
ridiculous as the mouse in the fable, when the question is ask^ 
ed, who shall put it there? In reality, we do but expose our- 
selves to the hatred of some, and the contempt of others, when 
we inadvortently utter our impracticable speculations in re- 
spect of the public, either in private company, or authorixecl 
asaembliei. 
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FAB. CXLVI. The lion, the Aaa, and ike Fox. 



Tub Lion, the Ass, and the Foi, went a hunting 
together in the foreat; and it was iiji;reecl that what- 
ever was taken, should be divided amongst them. — 
Tbey happened to have very good sport, and caught 
a lajge fat stag, which the Lion ordered the Ass to 
divide. The Ass, according to the best of his capaci- 
ty, did so, and made three pretty equal shares. But 
such levelling doings not suiting at all with the crav- 
ing temper of the greedy Lion, without further delay 
he flew upon the Asa, and tore him into pieces; and 
then bid the Fox divide it into two parts. Reynard, 
who seldom wanted a prompter, however, had his cue 
given him Bufficieotly upon this occasion; and so nib> 
ling off one little bit for himself, he laid forth all the 
rest for the Lion's portion. The royal brute was so 
delighted at this dutiful and handsome proof of his 
respect, that he could not forbear expressing tlw 
(Mtigfaction it gave him; and asked him withal, where 
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DO could possibly have learnt so proper, and so court- 
ly a behaviour? Why, replies Reynard, to tell your 
majesty the truth, I was taught it by the Ass that lies 
dead there. 

THE APPLICATION. 

We may learn a ffreat deal of useful experience from the ex- 
ample of other people, if we will but take the pains to observv^ 
them. And besides the profit of the instruction, there is no 
■mall pleasure in being taught any proper science, at the ex* 
pense of somebody else. To this purpose, the history of former 
times, as well as the transactions of the present, are very well 
adapted; and so copious, as to be able to furnish us with pre- 
cedents upon almost every occasion. The rock upon which 
another has split, is a kind of light-house or beacon, to warn us 
from the like calamity; and by taking such an advantage, how 
easily may we steer a safe course. 

He that in any negociation with his betters, does not well 
and wisely consider how to behave himself so as not to give o& 
fence, may very likely come off as the ass did; but the cool 
thinking man, though he should despair of ever making friends 
of people in power, will be cautious and prudent enougii, to da 
nothing which may provoke them to be his enemies. 



XSCVS FABLEa.- . 
FAB. CXLV. The Old Lion. 



A Lion, worn out with old age, lay fetching his lasl 
gasp, and agonizing in the convulsive struggles ot 
death. Upon which occasion, several of the bcastt 
who had formerly been anfferers by him, came and re- 
venged themselves upon him. The boar with hii 
mighty tusks, drove at him in a stroke that glanceil 
like lightning. And the bull gored him with his vio- 
lent horns. Which when the Ass saw they might do 
without any danger, he too came up, and threw his 
heels into the Lion's face. Upon which, the poor old 
expiring tyrant Uttered these words with his last dy- 
ing groan: Alas! how grievous it is to suffer insults, 
even from the brave and the valiant! but to be spum- 
ed by so base a creature as this is, who is the disgrace 
of nature, is worse than dying ten thousand deaths. 
THE APPLICATION. 

He that would be reverenced and reipected by the rcf't <-r 
iiimkind miut lav in > foundation for it of oome kind or otiio:, 
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fbr poople cumot be parauaded to pa; darerence sod tMeem 
Ibr nothing. So thai though we have lived in );ood repate in 
the woctd, if evBr we should happen to out-iive our Block, w< 
mast not be surprised if we Gnd ouTBClveg slighted and affiiont* 
•d, e7en bf the vilest scum of the people. 

If therelbre we would raise to outkelvea a dignity which will 
continue not onl; to the end of our lives, but extend itself &i 
down among the agesofpoetetitj, we should take care lo estab- 
lish it upon a fbunc^iim of viitue and good nature; this will not 
onlj preserve na thini the insulla ofenemies, hut, upon accasioni 
siuraund us with a tnu^ goard of^thfulaiid sinceis friends 

FAB. CXLVl. The Old Man and his Song. 



An old msn had many eons, who were often falling 
out with one another. When the rather had exerted 
hia authority, and used other means in order to recon- 
cile thenii and all U> no purpose, at last bad recourse to 
this expedient; he ordered bis sons to be called before 
him, and a short bundle of rods to be brought; and 
then commanded them, one by one, to try if, with all 
their might and strength, they could itny of them break 
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it: they all tried, but to no purpose; for the rods being 
closely and compactly bound up together, it was im* 
possible for the force of man to do it. After this, the 
father ordered the bundle to be untied, and gave a sin- 
gle rod to each of his sons, at the same time bidding 
them to try and break it; which when each did with all 
imaginable ease, the father addressed them to this ef- 
fect. O my sons, behold the power of unity: for if you 
in like manner, would but keep yourselves strictly con- 
joined in the bonds of friendship, it could not be in the 
power of any mortal to hurt you; but when once the 
ties of brotherly affection are dissolved, how soon do 
you fall to pieces, and are liable to be violated by every 
injurious hand that assaults you! 

THE APPLICATION. 
Nothing is more necessary towards completing and continu- 
ing the well-being of mankind, than their entering into aiu* 
preserving friendships and alliances. The safety of government 
depends chiefly upon this; and therefore it is weakened and ex- 
posed to its enemies in proportion as it is divided by parties. 
A kingdom divided against iUelf is brought to desolation. And 
the same holds good among all societies and corporations of 
men, from the great constitation of the nation down to every 
little parochial vestry. But the necessity of friendship extends 
itself to all sorts of resolutions in life; as it conduces mightily to 
the advantage of particular clans and families. Those of the 
same blood and lineage have a natural disposition to unite to- 
gether, which they ought, by all means, to cultivate and im- 
prove. It must be a great comfort to people, when they fall un- 
der any calamity, to know that there are many others who 
sympathize with them; a great load of grief is migntily lessened 
when it 13 parcelled out into many shares. And then joy, in all 
our passions, loves to be communicative, and generally in- 
creases in proportion to the number of those who partake of it 
with us. We defy the threats and malice of an enemy, when we 
arc assured that he cannot attack us single, but must encoun- 
ter a bundle of allies at the same time. But they that behave 
tliemselves so, as to have few or no friends in the world, live 
'n a perpetual fear and jealousy of mankind, because they are 
sensible of their own weakness, and know themselves liable to 
be crushed or broken to pieces by the first aggressor. 
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FAa CXLVII. The Old Woman and her Maida. 



A certain old woman had several maids, whom she 
uned to call up to their work every morning, at the 
crowing of the cock. The wenches who found it 
^evous to have their sweet sleep disturbed so early, 
combined together and killed the cock, thinking that 
when the alarm was gone, they might enjoy them- 
eelvea in their warm beds a little longer. The old 
woman, grieved for the loss of her cock, and having 
by some means or other, discovered the whole plot, 
was resolved to be even with them; for, from that 
' time, she obliged them to rise constantly at midnight. 
THE APPLICATION. 



we ongbl in muiy cues to b« contenlsd with thsm; lest when 
through impatience, we precipiUtelj quit our present condi- 
tion or life, we maj to oor aorrow find, with the old mytn^, thai 
seldom comet a better. Belbre we attempt any aheration of 
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momsnt, wa ihoold be certain whtX lUte it will produce Gr, 

when things are alrsad; bad, to maks Ihem worse by trying ex. 
perimenls, is ao areuinent of great weaknen and mlly, and in 
■ure to be attended with loo late lepentaoca, GrievaaceB, if 
really luch, ought by all meanB to bs ledreased, provided we 
con be sure of doing it with Buccea^ but we had hetler, at any 
time, bear with some inconveniences, than make our coaditioa 
worse, by attempting to mend it. 
FAB. CXLVIII. 7%e Falconer and the Partridge. 



A Falconer having taken a Partridge in his nets, 
the bird begged hard for a reprieve, and promised the 
■nan, if he would let him go, to decoy other Par- 
tridges into bis net. No, replies the Falconer, I was 
before determined not to spare you, but now you have 
condemned yourself by your own words; for he who 
is such a scoundrel, as to ofier to betray his friends, 
to save himself, deserves, if possible, worse than death. 
THE APPLICATION. 
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the traitor. And accordingly, history furnishes us with many 
instances of kings and great men, who have punished the actors 
of treachery with death, though the part they acted has been so 
conducive to their interests, as to give them a victory, or per- 
haps the quiet possession of a throne. 

Nor can princes pursue a more just maxim than this; for a 
traitor is a villain of no principle, that sticks at nothing to pro- 
mote his own selfish ends: he that betrays one cause for a great 
sum of money, will betray another upon the same account; and 
therefore it must be very impolitic in a state to suffer such 
wretches to live in it. 

Since then this maxim is so good, and so likely at all times to 
be practised, what stupid rogues must they be, who undertake 
such precarious dirty work! If they miscarry, it generally proves 
fatal to them from one side or other; if they succeed, perhaps 
they may have the promised reward, but are sure to be detest- 
ed, if suffered to live, by the very person that employs them. 



x2 



FAB. CXUX. The Porcupine aM the ftiakea. 



A Porcupine wonting to snelter nimself, desired & 
nest of SnBKes to eive him admittance into theii cave. 
They were prevailed upon, and let biro in according- 
ly; but were so annoyed with his sharp prickly quilie, 
that they soon repented of their easy compliance, and 
entreated tbe Porcupine to withdraw, and leave them 
their hole to themselves. No, saye he, let them quit 
the place that do not like it; for my part, I am well 
enough satisfied as I am. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Some poople *Te of such brutUh inhoapilabh) tempera, Ihat 
there isnoliTing with them, without ereKtlyincommtiding our. 
selvea. Therefore, before we enler into any degree of ^iend- 
■hip, alliaacs, or partnership with any penon whatever, we 
ahoold thoroughly coneider hia nBtnrs and qualitisB, hia eiream. 
atancea and hia hamour. Thereoaghttobe Bomelhing in each 
of Iheie reapecta to tally and correapond with onr own mea. 
aiuea, loaoitour geniua, and adapt itself to the aiie and ptopco'. 
tion oroor desires, otherwiae onr association, of whatererkuid, 
may prove tbe grealeat pligoes of our life. 
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Yoxmg men mre a)[it to nm into this orror; and being warm 
in all their pagsions, throw open their arms at once, and admit 
In the greatest intimacy, persons whom they know little of^ but 
by false and uncertain lights. Thus they sometimes receive a 
viper into their bosom, instead of a friend; and take a porcupine 
for a consort, with whom they are obliged to cohabit, though 
she may prove a thorn in their sides, so long as they live. A 
true friend is one of the greatest blessings in life; therefore, to 
be mistaken or disappointed of such an enjoyment, when we 
hope to be in full possession of it, must be as great a mortifica- 
tion. So that we cannot be too nice and scrupulous in our 
choice of those who are to be our companions jR>r life; for they 
must have but a poor, shallow notion of friendship, who intend 
to take it like a lease, for a term of years only. In a word, the 
doctrine which this fable speaks, 'is to prepare us against being 
injured or deceived by a rash combination of any sort. The 
manners of the man we desire for a friend, or of the woman we 
like for a wife, of the person with whom we would jointly man- 
age and concert measures for the advancement of our temporal 
interest, should be narrowly and cautiously inspected, before 
we embark with them in the same vessel, lest we should alter 
our mind when it is too late, and think of regaining the shore, 
after we have launched out of our depth. 
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FAB. CL. TV Peacock and tie Ma^ie. 



Tux birds met together upon a time, to choose b 
king. And the Peacock standing candidate, di^lay- 
ed hia gaudj plumes, and catched the eyes of the «!• 
\j multitude with the richness of his feathers. Hie 
majority declared for him, and clapped their wings 
with great applause. But, just as they were going 
to proclaim him, the Magpie stepped forth in thft 
midst of the assembly, and addressed himself thua to 
the new king: may it please your majesty elect, to 
permit one of your unworthy subjects to represent to 
you faia suspicions and apprehensions, in the face of 
this whole congregation; we have choeeo you for one 
king, we have put our lives and fortunes into your 
hands, and our whole hope and dependence is upoa 
you: if therefore, the Eagle, the Vulture, or the Kite, 
should at any time make a descent upon us, as it ia 
highly probable they will, may your majesty be ra 
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gracious as to dispel our fears, and clear our doubts 
about that matter, by letting us know how you intend 
to defend us against them? This pithy unanswerable 
question, drew the whole audience into so just a re- 
flection, that they soon resolved to proceed to a new 
choice. But, from that time, the Peacock has been 
looked upon as a vain insignificant pretender, and the 
Magpie esteemed as eminent a speaker as any among 
the whole community of birds. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Form and outside, in the choice of a ruler, should not he so 
much regarded, as the qualities and endowments of the mind. 
In choosing heads of corporations, from the king of the land, 
down to the master of a company, upon every new election, it 
should be inquired into, which of the candidates is most capa- 
bie of advancing the good and welfare of the community; and 
^ix)n him the choice should fall. But the eyes of the multitude 
ire so dazzled with pomp and show, noise and ceremony, that 
^ey cannot see things really as they are; and from hence it 
tomes to pass, that so many absurdities are committed and 
maintained in the world, reople should examine and weigh 
the real worth and merit of the person, and not be imposed 
upon by false colours and pretences, of I know not what 



FAB. CLI. 7*« Parrot and Mb Cage 



A Parrot, which belonged to a person of quality, 
naa fed every day with plenty of clioiRe dainties, and 
kept in a stately cage, which waa set abroad upon a 
marble table in the garden, that he might enjoy the 
light of the aky, and the freshness of the air, to the 
best advantage. His maater, and all the family, when 
they talked to him, used the moat tender and fond ex< 
pressions, and the disorder of hia feathers was smooth- 
ed with kindly touches, by the fair hand of his ladj. 
Yet, notwithstanding this happy situation, he was un- 
easy, and enTied the condition of those birds who liv- 
ed free in the wilderness, and hopped up and down, 
unconfined, from bough to bough. He earnestly long* 
rd to lead the same life, and secretly pined with grief, 
Iiecause his wishes were denied him. Afler some 
time, however, it happened that the door of his cage 
ivas left unfastened, and the long wished for opportu 
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iiity was given him of making an elopement. Accord- 
ingly, out he flew, and conveyed himself among the 
shades of a neighbouring wood, where he thought to 
spend the remainder of his days in content. But 
alas! poor Poll was mistaken; a thousand inconveni- 
ences, which he never dreamt of, attended this elope- 
ment of his, and he is now really that miserable crea- 
ture, which before his imagination only made him. — 
He is bufTetted by the savage inhabitants of the grove; 
and his imitation of a human voice, which formerly 
rendered him so agreeable, does but the more expose 
him to the fierce resentment of the feathered nation. 
The delicate food with which he used to be fed, is no 
more; he is unskilled in the ways of providing for 
himself, and even ready to die with hunger. A storm 
of rain, thunder and lightning, fills all the air, and he 
has no place to screen and protect him: his feathers 
s^e wetted with the heavy shower, and blasted with 
the flashes of lightning. His tender nature, suited to 
a milder climate, could not stand the severe shock; 
he even died under it But just before he breathed 
his last, he is said to have made this reflection: ah, 
poor Poll! were you but in your cage again, you would 
never wander more* 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fkble may be a proper Idmoa to those who are poeeesied 
with a epirit of ramblincf, and trying experiments; who are ao 
infatuated with these airy notions, that though they have a 
warm house over their heads, and a good table to eat at, kind 
indulgent parents, or fond husbands, yet they cannot be con- 
tented, but must sally forth into the wide world, and pass, as it 
were, into a new and untried being. People may have felt 
imaginary inconvenienoes at home; but as they have been used 
to live in a dependence upon others, let them go abroad, and try 
to shifl for themselves, and they will, in all probability, soon 
feel real miseries. No ship puts to sea without an experienced 
pilot; nor do armies take the field, but under a general of con- 
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duct and coong^ yet aoma women uid children ore ao per. 
verse uid wrong-headed, thai thej will leave a quiet safe port, 
and launch Dal into a world of trouble and dangers, whhcat the 
least ahire of discretion to eteer their coorBe by. How can 
tbcy hope tu escape splitting upim every rook, who are thus 
raih and adventmoua? A severs repentance, after aach elope 
mcnla, is generally as certain aa it u useless and oaregarded. 

FAB. CLU. TU Fowler and the Ring-dove. 



A Fowler took bis g^tm, and went into the woodit a 
shooting. He spied a. Ring.doTO among the branches 
of an oak, and intended to kill it. He clapped the 
piece to his shonlder, and took bis aim accordingly; 
but just as he was going to pull'the trigger, an ad- 
der which he had trod upon, under the grass, stung 
him so painfully in the leg, that he was forced to quit 
his design, and throw bis gun dovm in a passion.— 
The poison immediately infected his blood, and his 
whole body began to mortify; which when he perceir- 
Ad, be caaM not help awning it to be just. Fato, he 
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Bays, has brought destruction upon me, while I was 
contriving the death of another. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This is another lesson against injustice; a topic in which our 
just author abounds. If we consider the matter fairly, we 
must allow it to be as reasonable that some one should ao vio- 
lence to us, as we should commit it upon another: when we are 
impartial in our reflections, thus we must always think. The 
unjust man, with a hardened, unfeeling heart, can do a thou- 
sand bitter things to others; but if any single calamity touches 
himself, O how tender he is! how insupportable is the uneasi- 
ness it occasions! Why should we think others born to hard 
treatment, more than ourselves? Or imagine it to be reasonable 
to do to another, what we ourselves would be unwilling to su& 
fer. In our behaviour to all mankind, we need only ask our- 
selves these plain questimis, and our conscience will tell us how 
to act Conscience, like a good valuable domestic, plays the 
remembrancer to us upon all occasions, and gives us a gentle 
twitch when we are going to do a wrong thing. 

It does not, like the adder in the fable, bite us to death, but 
only gives us kind cautions. However, if we neglect th^se 
just and frequent warnings, and continue in a course of wicked- 
ness and injustice, do not let us be surprized if providence 
thinks fit at last, to give us a home sting, and exercise a liUle 
retaliation upon us. 

2A 
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FAR CUn. The Sow and the Wolf. 



A Sow had just farrowed, and lay in the stj, with 
her whole lUter of pigs about her. A Wolf, who long- 
ed for one of them, but knew not bow to come at it, 
endeavoured to insinuate himself into the Sow's gooti 
opinion. And accordingly, coming up to her, how 
does the good woman io the straw do? aaya he; can I 
be of any service to you, Mrs. Sow, in relation to your 
little family herd If you have a mind to go abroad, 
and air yourself a little or so, you may depend upon 
it, I will take as much care of your pigs as you could 
do yourself. Your humble servant, says the Sow, I 
thoroughly understand your meaning; and to let you 
know I do, I must be so free as to tell yoi ,1 had rather 
have your room than your company; and therefore, if 
you would act like a Wolf of honour, and oblige ine, 
[ beg I may never see your face again. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

The beiD^officiouBlrgaod natured and ciril,isKiinethiDg ao 
uncomtnan lb Uie world, th&t one cannot hear & man make pro- 
(esBion of it, wilbout being aurpiuetl, or at least, euspcctiag tbe 
disintereetedneM of his intention. Eepeciatlji, nhen one who 
is a stranger to us, or Ihougli known, is ill esteemed b; ua, will 
be making offers of BatTices, we hare great resKin to look to 
ourselves, uid exeit a Bhyneas and coldness towards bim, Wc 
should resolve not to receive «™q faTOors &om bad kind of 
people; for should it baj^n that some imniediate mischief was 
not couched in them, jet it is dangerous to have obligations to 
siich, or to give them an oppordinit; of making a communica. 
lion with us. 

FAB. CLIV. The Husbandman ond the Stork. 



Thk Husbandmsn pitched a aet in his fields lo take 
the Cranes and Oeese, which came to feed upon the 
nev-Mwn com. Accordingly, he took several, both 
Cranes and Geese, and among them a Stork, who 
pleaded hard for his life, and among bljier apologies 
t> hich he made, alleged that he was neither Goose nor 
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Crane, but a poor harmless Stork, who performs his 
duty to his parents to all intents and purposes, £ee6^ 
ing them when they are old, and as occasion requires, 
carries them from place to place upon his back. All 
this may be true, replies the Husbandman; but as I 
have taken you in bad company, and in the same 
crime, you must expect to suffer the same punish- 
ment. 

THE APPLICATION. 

If bad company had nothing olse to make us shun and avoid 
it, this, methinks, might be simcient, that it infects and taints 
a man's reputation to as great a degree, as if he were thorough, 
ly versed in the wickedness of the whole gang. What is it to 
me, if the thief who robs me of my money, gives part of it to 
build a church? Is he ever the less a thief ^ Shall a woman's 
going to prayers twice a day, save her reputation, if she is 
known to be a malicious lying gossip? No, such mixtures of 
religion and sin make the ofi^nces but the more flagrant, as 
they convince us, that it was not committed out of ignorance. 
Indeed, there is no living without being guilty of some faults, 
inore or less; which the world ought to be good natured enough 
to overlook, in consideration of the general frailty of mankind, 
when they are not too ^ross and abundant But when we are 
BO abandoned to stupidity, and a neglect of our reputation, as 
to keep bad company, however little we may be criminal in 
reality, we must expect the same censure and punishment as 
is due to the most notorious of our companions. ' 



JESOP3 FABLES. 
FAB. CLV. The Shepherd's Boy. 



A certain Shepherd's boy kept his sheep upon a 
common, and in sport and wantonness would often cry 
cat, the wolf, the wolf. By this means, he several 
tkmes drew the husbandmen in an adjoining field from 
their work; who finding themselves deluded, resolved 
for the future to take no notice of his alarm. Soon 
aller, the Wolf came indeed. The boy cried out in 
eiimest. But no heed being ^ven to his cries, the 
sheep are devoured by the wolf. 

THE APPLICATION. 

He that !■ detected lor beiog a nolorioiu llu, baridea tho 
i| Romiii; uid reproach of the uiing, incurs thu mischief, that 
h) will actice be able to get any one to believe him again, as 
kng ui he lives. However true oar complaint may be, or ho« 
much soever it may be lor ear intereit to have it believed, yet 
if we have been frequently canght tripping berore, we ehall 
hardly be able to gain credit to what we relate allerwarda. — 
Vhough mankind are generally stupid enough to be often im 
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poaed apon, f» ftw ac* ao mueleiB as to baliere ■ aatariaat 
W,or to tnut a ctwct upon reourd. These littla ■huna, nheo 
finmd out, are sofficiently prejudicial to the interest of eterj 
prirals peraon who piactiaea them. But, wlien we are atarm. 
ed with imigioarf dangers in respect of tjie public, till the crj 
grow* quite stale and threadbare, hov can it be eipected ws 
■honld luuw when to gaud ourselTaa agaliuA teal onaa. 

FAB. CLVI. The Seqient and the Maa. 



A child was playiuffin a meadow, and by chance 
trod upon a serpeiit. The Berpent, in the fury of bin 
passion, turned up and bit the child with hia poison* 
ouB teeth, BO that it died immediately. The father 
of the child, inspired with grief and revenge, took a 
weapon in his hand, pursued the serpent, and before 
he could get into bis bole struck at him, and lopt off ■ 
a piece of his tail. The next day, hoping by thig 
stratagem -to finish his revenge, he brought to (be 
aerpent's hole, honey, meal and salt, and desired him 
lo come forth, protesting, that be only sought a n- 
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conciliation on both sides. However, he was not 
able to decoy the serpent forth, who only hissed from 
within to this purpose: in vain you attempt a recon- 
ciliation; for, as long as the memory of the dead child 
and the mangled tail subsists, it will be impossible 
for you and I to have any charity for each other 

THE APPLICATION. 

The man who has injured ^ou, will never forgive yon, is a 
Spanish proverb, and after their dry way, a very good one. It 
seems odd at first sight, because one would think the back- 
wardness to forgive should be on the side of him who received 
the injury; but Uie truth of the maxim lies, with more certainty, 
on the other side. The consciousness of having provoked the 
resentment of another, will dwell so continually upon the mind 
of the aggressor, that he cannot rest till he has finished his 
work,, and put it as much as possible out of the enemy's power 
to make any return upon him. Therefore, as the serpent wise, 
ly observes, it is in vain for two people, who have pcdpably in- 
jured each other, ever to expect to live well together for the 
future. Morality bids us to forgive our enemies, and the voice 
of reason confirms the same; but neither reason nor morality 
bid us enter into a friendship with, or re^qpe a confidence in 
those who have injured us. We- may resolve not to return in 
usage; but ought never to be forgiven, i^ when we can prevent 
it, we put ouraelves into our enemy's hands. 
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FAB. CLVn. 7^ Swallow and other Bir^ 



A Farmer was sawing his field with flax. The 
Swallow observed it; and desired the other birds to 
assist her in picking the seed up, and destroying it; 
telling them, that Uie flax was that pernicious ma- 
terial, of which the thread was composed which made 
the fowler's nets, and by that means contributed to 
the ruin of so many innocent birds. But the poor 
Swallow, not hsving the good fortune fo be regarded, 
the flax sprung i.p, and appeared ahore the ground. 
She then put them in mind once more of their im- 
pending danger, and wished them to pluck it up in 
the bud, before it went any farther. They still ne- 
glected her warnings, and the flax grew up into a high 
stalk. She yet again desired them to attack it, for 
that it was not yet too late. But all that she could 
get was, to be ridiculed and despised for a silly pre- 
tending prophet. The Swallow, finding all her re- 
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.3 availed nothing, was resolved to leave 
%uc to«^AK.«j of such unthinking careless creatures, be- 
fore it was too late. So quitting the woods, she re- 
paired to the houses; and forsaking the conversation 
of the birds, has, ever since, made her abode among 
the dwellings of men. 

THE APPLICATION. 

As men, we shonld always exercise so much humanity, as to 
endeavour the welfare of mankind; particularly of our acquain- 
tance and relations; and, if by nothing &rther, at least by our 
good advice. When we have done this, and if occasion requir- 
ed, continued to repeat it a second or third time, we shall have 
acquitted ourselves sufficiently from any imputation upon their 
miscarriages; and have nothing more to do, but to separate our^ 
selves from them, that we may not be involved in their ruin, or 
be supposed to partake of their error. This is excommunica- 
tion which reason allows. For, as it would be cruel on the one 
side, to persecute and hurt people for being mistaken; so, on 
the other, it would be indiscreet and over complaisant to keep 
them comply through all their wrong notions, and act oon. 
Irary to our opinion, oat of pure civility. 
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FAR CLVm. nie Trumpeter taken Prisoner. 



A Trumpefer being taken prisoner, in a battle, beg 
geil hard for quarters, declaring his innocence, and 
protesting, that he neither had, nor could kill any 
man, bearing no arms but only his trumpet, which he 
was obliged to sound at the word of command. Foi 
that reason, replied his enemies, are we determined 
not to spare you; for though you yourself never fight, 
yet with that wicked instrument of yours, you blow 
up animosity between other people, and so are the 
n of much bloodshed. 

THE APPLICATION. 
, who has 
up bis urn with any mii- 



3an mar i» ^Itj of mardsr, who has never handled 
, or pollftd a tngger, or lifted up his arm wiC 
"fliBre IB a little incendiary, 



tcmgue, which is more Tenomoua than a poiBon&d arrow, and 
more killing than a two«dged award. The moral of the iable 
Iherelbre is this, that if in any ciril inmrreclion, thn peraona 
taken in arim agunat the pnvnunent deaerrei to die, oiiieh 
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man do they, whose deTllish loii^«i gin biith to the ledilion, 
■nd eicited the LutnolL When wicked priestii, initeid oT 
(Heaching peace aiid chuitj, eoiplojr that aagine of icuidal, 
(liEir tonnes, lo tbmeiit tobellioDS, whether thej succeed in 
their deBigns or not, thej ought to be geverely punlBhed; Sk 
the; lisTB dooe what in them Uy, to aet folks together by the 
ears; the; hire blown the trampet, and aotinded the sium; and 
if thoasands are not dcstrojod bv the sword, it ii none of their 
(anlL 

FAB. CUX. TTui Hare and the Tortoise. 



A Hue ioBulted the Tortoise upon account of his 
elowness, and rainly boasted of her |rreat speod in 
ninning. Let ua make a match, replied the Tortoise, 
I will run with you five miles for five pounds, and the 
Fox yonder shall be umpire of the race. The Hare 
agreed, and away they both started together. But 
the Hue, by reason of ber exceeding swiflness, out 
ran the Tortoise to such a degree, that she made a 
Jest of the matter; and finding herself a little tired 
■qualted in a tuft of fern that grew by the way, and 
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took a nq>; thinking that if the Tortoise went by, she 
could at any time fetch him up, with all the ease 
imaginable. In the mean while, the Tortoise came 
jogging on, with a slow but continued motion; and 
the Hare, out of a too great security and confidence 
of victory, orer-sleeping herself, the Tortoise arrived 
at the end of the race first. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Industry and application to business makes amends fi>r the 
want of a quick and ready wit. Hence it is, that the victory is 
not ahvays to the strong, nor the race to the swift. Men of 
fine parts are apt to despise the drudgery of business; but by 
afiecting to show the superiority of their genius, upon many 
occasions, they run into too great an extreme the other way; 
and the admmistration of their affiurs is ruined through idle- 
ness and neglect. What advantage has a man fi^iii the fertili . 
tjjT of his invention, and the vivacity of his imagination, unless 
his resolutions are executed with a suitable and uninterrupted 
rapidity? In short, your men of wit and fire, as they are called, 
are often times sots, slovens, and lazy fellows; they are gene- 
rally proud and conceited to the last degree; and in the main, 
not the fittest persons for either conversation or business.— 
Such is their vanity, they think the sprightliness of their 
humour inconsistent with a plain sober way of thinking and 
speaking, and able to atone fi>r all the little neglects of their 
business and person. But the world will not be thus imposed 
upon: the man who would gain the esteem of others, and make 
his own fortune, must be one that carries his point efiectually, 
and finishes his course without swerving and loitering. ^ Men 
of dull parts, and slow apprehension, assisted by a continued 
diligence, are more likely to attain this, than your brisk retail, 
ers of wit, with their affected spleen and indolence. And, if 
business be but well done, no matter whether it be done by the 
sallies of a refined wit, or the considering head of a plain plod- 
ding man 
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FAB. CLX. n* Wolf tn Sheep's Clothing. 



A Wolf clothing hinuelf in the akin of a sheep, and 
g^etting in among the flock, by this means took the 
opportunity to devour many of them. At last the 
Sliepherd discovered him, and cunningly fastening a 
rope about his neck, tied him up to a tree which stood 
hard by. Some other Shepherds happening to pass 
that way, and observing what he was about, drew 
near, and expressed their admiration at it. What, 
says one of them, brother, do you make ijanging of 
sheep? No, replies the other, but I make hanging of 
a Wolf whenever I catch him, though in the habit 
and garb of a Sheep. Then he showed them their 
mistake; and they applauded the justice of the execu- 
tion. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Thia labia «howi lu, that do regard ii to be had to the mete 

liabil or oalaide of any person, but to nndi^uUed worth ud in. 

triniic *irtae. When ve place our eiteem upon the •ztema. 
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garb, befiire we infiirm onneWes of the qualities whir.h it oov 
ers, we may often mistake evil fbrffood, and instead of a sheep 
take a wolf into our protection, "nierefore, however innocent 
or sanctified any one may appear as to the Testure wherewith 
he is clothed, we shall act rashly, because we may be imposed 
upon, if from thence we take it for granted, that he is inwardly 
as ^food and riffhteous as his outward robe would persuade us 
he IS. Men of judgment and penetration do not use to give au 
implicit credit to a particular habit, or a particular colour, but 
love to make a more exact scrutiny. 

Detrabere et pellem, nitidus qua quisque per ora 
Cederet, introrsum turpis. Hor. 

He that won*t come up to the character of an honest good 
kind of a man, when stript of his sheep^s clothing, is but the 
more detestable for his intended imposture: as the wolf was but 
the more obnoxious to the shepherd*s resentment, by wearing 
a habit so little suiting to his manners. 



PAB. CLXL 7%e Wo!»es and the Sheep. 



Tas Wolves and the Sheep bad been & longr time 
in a state of war together. At laat a ceosation of anna 
was proposed, in order to a treaty of peace, and hos- 
tages were to be delivered on both sides for security. 
T^e Wolves propoeed that the Sheep should give up 
their dogs on the one side; and that theywould deliv* 
er up their young ones on the other. This proposal 
was agreed to; but no sooner executed, than the young 
Wolves began to howl for want of their dams. The 
old ones took this opportunity to cry out, 'the treaty 
was broke;' and bo filing upon the Sheep, who wera 
destitute of their faithful guardians, the dogs, they 
wonied and devoured them without control. 

THE APPLICATION. 

In tO our truuwstioiii with nunkinil, evsn in tbs moat pri- 

nta kud low life, we ihoultt have a ■pact*] regard how, and witli 

whom wo tnut oar«olT«s. Men, in thi> mped, ought to look 
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upon each other m wolres, aod to keep thtuuelTci ndaet ■ 
■ecnre guard, and in a continual posture of defence. Partlcii. 
lulj, upon anj treaties of importance, the eecuritiej on boib 
eides ■bould be Btrictly coneideredj and eaob ebould act with ■> 
cautious a view to tlieir own interest, as never to pledge or part 
with that whicli is the very essence and basis of their saJi-t^ 
■nd well being. 

And if this be a just and reasonable rule for men to gorern 
thaoiBclTSB by, in their own private affairs, haw much more fit- 
ting and necesaarj is it in any conjuncture wherein the public 
is concernedT If the enemy should demand our whole army lor 
■ lioatage, the danger in our complying with it would be so 
gross and apparent, that we could not help obseiiing it; but 
perhaps a country may equally expose itself by parting with a 
particular town or geoeial, as its whole army; its Buely not 
oeldoin depending as much upon one of the tbrmer, a '*" 



In short, hostages and securities may be sometbing 
*ery dear to us, but ought never to be given up, if our welfara 
and preservation have any dependence upon them. 

FAB. CLXII. TJe YouDg Man and hu Cat. 



A certaia young man used to play with a Cat; of 
which he grew so fond, that at last he feU in love with 
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it; and to such a degree, that he could not rest nei- 
ther night nor day, for the excess of his passion. At 
last he prayed to Venus, the goddess of beauty, to pity 
him, and relieve his pain. The good-natured god- 
dess was propitious, and heard his prayers; before he 
rose up from kneeling, the Cat which he held in his 
arms was transformed into a beautiful girl. The 
youth was transported with joy, and married her that 
very day. At night they went to bed; and as the new 
bride lay encircled in the embraces of her amorous 
husband, she unfortunately heard a mouse behind the 
hangings, and sprung from his arms to pursue it. — 
Venus, offended to see her sacred rights profaned by 
such an indecent behaviour; and perceiving that her 
new convert, though a woman in outward appearance, 
was a Cat in her heart; she made her return to her 
old form again, that her manners and person might 
be agreeable to each other. 

THE APPLICATION. 

People, as to theb maimers and behaviour, take a strong bias 
from custom and education, but a much stronger from nature. 
Her laws are so strong, that it is in vain for us to go to oppose 
them: we may refine and improve, but can never totally alter 
her works. 

Upon this account it is, that we oftentimes see silly, awkward 
blockheads displaying their idiotism and folly through all their 
ensigns of dignity; ror some natures are so coarse and rustic, 
that all the embroidery of a court cannot conceal them. Doubt- 
less such people were intended by nature for nothing above 
driving hogs to a fair, and laughing at the jokes of a country 
merry-andrew. — Fortune has found them worthvof her favors, 
and given them a lifl out of the mire; but yet Uiey do not fail 
to give frequent indications of their true composition, by a 
thousand little dirty actions. A fine equipage, and a grand 
estate, may raise a man to any exalted station, and procure a 
respect to his outward person; notwithstanding which it may 
so happen that every time he speaks and acts, he euuati M| 
playing the fool for the blood of him. 

2b2 
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I'AB. CLXIII. Tie Ass eating Thiatlea. 



An Ass was loaded with good provisions of several 
aorta, which, in time of harvest, he was carrying into 
the field for hia master and the reapers to dine upon. 
Bj the way he met with a fine targe thistle, and bein^ 
very hungry, began to mumble it; which while he waa 
doing, he entered into this reflection. How many 
greedy epicures would think themselves happy amidst 
auch a variety of delicate viands as I now carry? But 
to me the prickly thistle is more savoury and relishing 
than the most exquisite and sumptuous banquet. 
THE APPLICATION. 

HappincBs and mimry, nnd ofUntimea pleamre uid pain 
nxist merelj in our opinion, and are no more to be accounted 
for thui the difference of [aatei. That which ia ona man's 
nwat is another man's poison, ia a propoaition that ought to be 
allowed in all particulam, nbere the opinion is concerned, as 
well as in eaUng and drinkine. Our senses must intbrm oa 
whellier a tiling plcuea or diFpleaaes bofiire wo can declare onr 
j'ldgmcDt or iti and thai ia, to an; man good or evil which bia 
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own imdcTBtandiag BoggestB tohim to be sc^ and not that which 
is agreeable to another*s fancy. And yet, i^ reasonable «iid 
aa necessary as it is to fffant this, how apt we are to wonder at 
people, for not liking this or that, or how they can think so and 
so? This ehildisn humour, of wonderinj^ at the different tastes 
and opinions of others, occasions much uneasiness among the 
generality of mankind. But if we consider things rightly, 
why should we be more concerned at others differing from us 
in' their way of thinking upon any subject whatever, than at 
their liking cheese or mustard, one or both of which we may 
happen to dislike? In truth, he that expects aU mankind should 
be of his opinion, is much more stupid and unreasonable than 
the Ass in the fable. ^ 
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FAB. CLXIV. The Horse and tie loaded a 



An idle Horae, and ui Asa labouring under a. heavy 
burden, were travelling the road together: they both 
belonged to a country fellow, who trudged it on foot 
by them. The Ass, ready to faint under his heavy 
load, entreated the horae to asanst him, and lighten 
his burden, by taking some of it upon his bock.— 
The horse was ill-natured, and refused to do it; upon 
which the poor Ass tumbled down in the midst of the 
high-way, and expired in an instant. The country- 
nian ungirted his pack-saddle, and tried several ways 
to relieve him, but all to do purpose; which when he 
perceived, he took the whole burden and laid it upon 
the Horac, t<^ther with the skin of the dead Ass; so 
that the Horae, liy his moroseness in refusing to do ft 
amall kindness, justly biought upon himself a ^eal 
inconvenience. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

Self-love is no sach ill principle, if it were but well and truly 
directed; for it is impossible, that any man should love himself 
to any purpose, who withdraws his assistance from his friends, 
or the public. Every government is to be considered as a 
body politic; and every man who lives in it, as a member of 
that body. Now, to carry on the allegory, no member can 
tlirive better, than when they all jointly unite their endeavours 
r to assist and improve the whole. If the head was to refuse its 

assistance in procuring food for the mouth, they must both 
starve and perish together. And when those, who are parties 
concerned in the same community, deny such assistance to 
each other, as the preservation of that community necessarily 
requires, their self-interestedness in that case, is ill-directed, 
and will have a quite contrary effect from what they intended. 
How many people are so senseless, as to think it hard that 
there should be any taxes in the nation! whereas, were there to 
be none indeed, those very people would be undone immediate, 
ly. That little property they have, would be presently plunder- 
ed by foreign or domestic enemies; and then they would be glad 
to contribute their quota even without an act of parliament. — 
The charges of supporting a government are necessary things, 
and easily supplied by a due and well proportioned contribu> 
tion. 

But, in a narrower and more confined view, to be ready to 
assist our friends upon all occasions, is not only good, as it is 
an act of humanity, but highly discreet, as it strengthens our 
mterests, and gives us an opportunity of lightening the burden 
of life. 
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FAB. CLXV. 7Tl« Bees, the Dronea, and the Wwp 



A parcel of Drones got into a. hi?e among the Beea, 
and disputed the title with them, swearing that the 
honey and the combs were their goods. The Bees 
were obliged to go to law with them, and the Wasp 
happened to be judge of the cause; one who was well 
acquainted with the nature of each, and therefore the 
better qualified to decide the controversy between 
them. Accordingly, gentlemen, says be, (speaking 
to both plaintiff and defendant) the usual method of 
proceeding in these courts is pretty chargeable, and 
alow witbal; therefore, as you are both my friends, 
and I wish you well, I desire you would refer the mat- 
ter to me, and I will decide betwixt you instantly. — 
They were both pleased with the offer, and returned 
bim thanks. Why then, aays be, that it may appear 
who is the just prc^etor of these honey-comba, (for 
being both ao nearly alike, as you are in colour, I 
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must needs owa the point is somewhat dubious) do 
you, addressing himself to the Bees, take one hive; 
you, speaking to the Drones, another; and go to ma- 
king honey as fast as you can, that we may know by 
the taste and colour of it, who has the best title to the 
dispute. The Bees readily accepted the proposal, but 
the Drones would not stand to it. And so judge 
Wasp, without any farther ceremony, declared in 
favour of the former. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Nothing is so sure a sign of a man^s being, or, at least, think 
ing himself in the wrong, as his refusing to come to a refer- 
ence. And, how happy would it be jbr the public, if our judges 
now-a-days were empowered to despatch causes in that easy 
expedite wav which the Wasp in the faMe made use of. But 
ts it is, the impudent, idle, good for nothing drones of the na. 
Uon, many times possess those favours and benefits, which 
should be the rewards of men of parts and industry. 

Princes may easily be imposed Upon, if they wlU take everv 
little fellow*s word for the measuic of his own merit And it 
is indeed scarce possible that the encouragements of a court 
should always be dispensed to the most deserving men; jfbr such 
are too modest to offer themselves. But it highly concerns any 
government, in the dispensation of its favours, to distinguish 
those who have behaved well; and not to let places of profit and 
advantage be run away with by drones, who never exerted tho 
fcast degree of merit. 



FAB. CLXVI. The Fox in the WelL 



A Fox having fftlleo into a well, made a shift, by 
sticking bis claws into the sides, to keep bis head 
above the water. Soon afler, ft Wolf came and peep* 
cd over the brink; to whom the Fox applied himself 
very earnestly for assistance; entreating that he would 
help him to a rope, or something of that kind, which 
might favour his escape. The Wolf, moved with 
compassion at his misforlune, could not forbear ex- 
pressing his concern. Ahl poor Reynard, says be, I 
am sorry for you with all my heart; how could you 
possibly come into this melancholy conditioni Nay, 
pry'thce friend, replies the Fox, if you wish me well, 
do not stand pitying of me, but lend me some succour 
as fast as you can: for pity is but cold comfort when 
one is up to the chin in wator, and within a. bair's 
l>re;idth of starving or drowning. 
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THE APPLICATION. 
Pity indeed, ia, of iUel^ but poor comfoit at any time; and nn- 
>«aa it produces somothing moro gubatanliHl, in rather imperti- 
oentljr troubleBonie, tban aoy way agreeftble. To stand be. 
iDoaning the miaroituneg of our friends without offering wiine 
cipedisDt (0 alleviate them, is only echoing to their grief, and 
putting them in mind that they us misenible. He is truly 
my &iend, who with a ready presence of mind supports me; not 
be who condoles with me apon my ill succesB, and says ho is 
very sorry ibr my loss. In short, a favour or obligation ii 
doubled, by being well timed; and he ia the best benefactor, wbo 
knows OUT neceaiities, and complias with our wishes, even be< 
Sue we ask him. 

FAB. CLXVII. T%e Fox and the Wolf. 



The Wolf having Uid in a store of provigions, kept 
iloee at home, and made mnch of himself. The Fox 
obaeTving this, and thinking it something particular, 
went to visit him, the better to inform himself of the 
truth of the matter. The Wolf excused himself from 
seeing him, by pretending he was reij much indis- 
2C 
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posed. All this did but confirm the Fox in his sua* 
picions: so away he goes to the shepherd, and made 
discovery of the Wolf, telling him he had nothing 
else to do but come with a good weapon, and knock 
him over the head as he lay in his cave. The shep- 
herd followed his directions, and killed the Wolf. — 
The wicked Fox enjoyed the cave and provisions to 
himself, but enjoyed them not long; for the same shep- 
herd passing afterwards by the same hole, and seeing 
the Fox there, despatch/ed him also. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable seems to be directed against the odious trade of 
informing. Not that giving information against criminals and 
enemies of the public, is in itself odious, for it is commendable; 
but the circumstances and manner of doing it, ollentimes make . 
it a vile and detestable employment. He that accuses another 
merely for the sake of the promised reward, or in hopes of get- 
ting his forfeited estate, or with any other such mercenary view, 
nay, even to save his own life, whatever he gets by the bargain, 
is sure to lose his reputation. For, indeed, the most innocent 
company is not safe with such a one in it, nor the neighbour, 
hood secure in which he lives. A villain of his stamp, whose 
onlv end is getting, will as soon betray the innocent as the 
guilty: let him but know where there is a suspected person, 
and propose the reward, and he will scarce faU to work the 
suspicion up to high (reason, or be at a loss to give sufficient 
proofs of it 

We have no small comfort concerning this sort of people, 
when we consider how improbable it is that they should thrive 
or prosper long in their ill-gotten possessions. For he that can 
betray another, for the sake of a little pelf, must be a man of 
such bad principles, that it cannot be for the interest of any 
Gommanity to suffer him to live loner in it Besides, he him- 
self will not be contented with one smgle viUany; and there is 
no fear but he will provoke justice to hurl down upon his head 
at least as great a calamity, as he, by his malicious infbrma 
tion has brought upon another. 
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FAB. CLXVUL The Frog attd the Mouse. 



TiiEBG waa once a great emulation between the 
Frog and the Mouse, which should be maatei of the 
fen; and wars ensued upon it. But the crafl; Mouse, 
lurking under the grass in ambuscade, made sudden 
sallies, and often surprised the enemy at a disadvan- 
tage. The Frog, excelling in strength, and being 
more able to leap abroad and take the £eld, challeng' 
ed the Mouse to single combat. The Mouse accepts 
the challenge; and each of them entered the lists arm- 
ed with the point of a bulrush, instead of a spear. — 
A kite sailing in the air, beheld them afar off; and 
while they were eagerly bent upon each other, and 
pressing on to the duel, this fatal enemy descended 
Btiuse upon them, and with her crooked talons, car- 
ried off both the champions. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Nothing K) mach expoMi ■ man'a weak side, uid liyi Iiiiii 
■o open to an enemy, as putiiHi and niilice. He wboae stten 
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tion 18 wholly fixed upon fomtimg a project of revenge, ii i|«io 
rant of the mischiefs that may be hatchin? against him from 
some other quarter, and upon the attack, is unprovided of the 
means of defending or securing himselfl 

How are the members of a commonwealth sometimes divide 
cd amongst themselves, and inspired with rancour and .'nalic/ 
to the last degree: and often upon as great a trifle, as that which 
was the subject matter of debate £stween the Frog and the 
Mouse: not for any real advantage, but merely, who shall get 
the better in the dispute? But such animosities, as insignificant 
and trifling as they be among themselves, are yet of the last 
importance to their enemies, by giving them many fair oppor- 
tunities of falling upon them, and reducing them to misery and 
slavery. O Britons, when will ye be wise! When will ye throw 
away the ridiculous distinctions of party, those ends of bul- 
rushes, and by a prudent imion, secure yourselves in a state of 
peace and prosperity? A state, of which, if it were not for the 
intolerable foolish and unnecessary divisions at home, all the 
Dowers upon earth could never deprive you. 



FAB. CLXIX. 2Vle Mao and the Weasel. 



A Man had caught a Weasel, and waa just going to 
kill it. The poor creature, to escape death, cried out 
in a pitiful manner, O, pray do not kill me, for I am 
useful to you, and keep your bouse clear from mice. 
Why truly, says the man, if I thought you did it 
purely out of love to me, I should not only be inclin* 
ed to pardon you, but think myself mightily obliged 
to you. But whereas you do not only kill them, but 
yourself do the same mischief they would do, in eat- 
mg and ffnawing my victuals, I desire you would place 
your insignificant services to some other account, and 
not to mine. Having said this, he took the wicked 
vermin, and strangled it immediately. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Tbii fiJils II pointed at those who are apt to impati actiom 

which are done with a private view of their own, to their zeal 

fbr the public Thia i* the caae of mauj a poor Grub-atteet 

writer; who perhw* ii for nopartvbut hiiiweir,aDdof Doprin- 

Sc3 
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dple but whtt ii inbsBrrieat to hi* own inteteit: jet ku Um 

itDpndence to cry tumself up for a quondam conlegsor of Ihs 
caiiee thU happeoa to flourish, a, thorough honest man, who 
diust ahow himself in the wurst of timsB. And with this politic 
view, there are a hundred thoiwand roan in the n«.tion, well at- 
tached to which part; jou please; who arc eerTlng the interest 
of that side onlj, in their several capacities. By this way of 
working, they have & double advantage; first, as (hey procure 
to themselves a good number of constant cUBtomers of the muna 
Action; and secondly, aa they are entitled to aome remote share 
in the government whenever their faction succtwds. But such 
a pretence to favours is, in truth, httle better than that of the 
weaseL Both may chance to have done the services thej boast 
ofi but as they were principally intended 6r the promotion of 
their own private affaire, whatever they might occaaionsJlj pro- 
duce, cannot be a sufGcient ground for them to raise any merit 
upon. A highwajmon may as well plead in his own behalf^ 
that he never robbed any but those who were enemies to tba 
government, and men of unsound principles. But how abaurd 
would such L pretence bel 

FAB. CLXX. .dOsop and tke Impertinent Fellow. 



.£bop's master came home, one day, somewhat e> 
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lier than usual; and there happening to be no other 
slave in the house but iEsop, he was ordered to get 
supper ready as fast as he oould. So away he runs 
to light a candle, in order to kindle his fire; and the 
weather being warm, and it wanting a pretty deal of 
night, he went up and down to several houses, before 
he could speed. At last, however, he found what he 
wanted; and being in haste, he made no scruple of 
returning directly over the market-place, which was 
his nearest way home. But, as he went along, an im- 
pertinent fellow among the crowd, caught him by the 
sleeve, and would have been arch upon him. O rare 
iEsop, says he, what occasion for a candle, old boy; 
what, are you going to light the sun to bed? Let me 
alone, says iEsop, I am looking for a man. And hav- 
ing said this, away he scuttled home as fast as he 
could. 

THE APPLICATION. 

It u not every one who calls himself a man, or bears the ap- 
poaraaee of one, that truly deserves the name. If man be a 
reasonable creature, and none ought to be allowed for such, but 
those who fully come up to that definition, it is certi^in one 
would have occasion for more liffht than that of the sun, to find 
them out by. And it is plain that our old philosopher did not 
take the impertinent fellow in the fable for one; nor, indeed, 
should such be looked upon as reasonable creatures; who, with 
empty nonsense, which they call wit, unseasonably interrupt 
men of thought and business. When one is disposed to be 
merry, one |nay bear with any shallow, flashy buffoonery; as 
music, that ik not the most elegant, will keep up the spirit!^, 
when onoe they are raised: but when the mind happens to be 
in a serious cast, and is wholly intent upon any matter of im- 
portance, nothing is so ofiensive as a fool or a fiddle. 
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FAB. CLXXI. The Hart and the Vine. 



A H&rt, being pursued hard by the hunters, hid 
himself under the broad leaves of a. shad; spieading 
vine. When the bunters were gone by, and had giv- 
en him over for loat, he, thinking himself very secure, 
' began to crop and eat the leaves of the vine. By this 
means the branches being put into a rustling motion, 
drew the eyea of the huntera that way; who Beeing 
the vine stir, and fancying some wild beaat bad taken 
covert tbere, ahot their arrows at s venture, and kil. 
led the Hart; who, before he expired, uttered his 
dying words to this purpose. Ahl I suffer justly for 
my ingratitude; who could not forbear doing an injury 
to the vine, that so kindly concealed me in time fi 
danger. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Ingratitude bu been elwayi esteemed the biggest of criiDM, 
«nd what, M it were, comprehends all other vices within it^- 
Nor csn no uj, that Ihii satimitiaD is rashly or tUMdviaadly 



vilh the weight of sn obligation ulded to it, much leas vili 
it have an; influence where there is none. So that upon the 
whole, we maj conclude tjiat the man who has been once guil. 
tjf of ingratitude, will not stick nt an; other crimee of an in- 
ferior nature. 8ince there is oo human laws to punish this 
infamous prevailing mischief, it would be a great piece of hU' 
man prudence to mark and obeerve this kind of criminals, in 
OTdof to avoid all manner of communication with them. And 
if thia were atrictl; put in execution, it oould be looked upon 
•^ no other than a juit aad proper punishment. 

FAB. CLXXn. I%« Drunken Husband. 



A certain woman had a drunken husband, whom, 
when she had endeavoured to reclaim several ways, 
to Qo purpose, s^e tried this stratagem. When bo 
wu brought home one night.dead drunk, as it seema. 
he frequently used to be, she ordered him to be car- 
ried to a burial place, and there laid in a vault, as if 
he bad been dead indeed. Thus she left bim, and 
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I 

vrent away, till she thought he might be come to him ^ 
self, and grown sober again. When she returned, 
and knocked at the door of the vault, the man cried 
out, who is there? I am the person, says she, in a 
dismal tone, that waits upon the dead folks, and I am 
come to bring you some victuals. Ah! good waiter, 
says he, let the victuals alone, and bring me a little 
drink I beseech thee. The woman hearing this^ fell 
a tearing her hair, and beating her breast in a woful 
manner: unhappy wretch that I am, says she; this was 
the only way that I could think of to reform the beast- 
ly sot: but instead of gaining my point, I am only 
convinced that this drunkenness is an incurable habit, 
which he intends to carry with him into the other 
world. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable is intended to show us the prevalence of custom 
and how, by using ourselves much to any evil practice, we may 
let it grow into such a habit as we may be never able to divest 
ourselves of. In any thing that we are sensible may be preju- 
dicial to either our health or fortunes, we should tak6 care not 
to let our inclinations run up into a habit; for though the former 
may be easily checked at our first setting out, and directed 
which way we please; yet the latter, like a head-strong unruly 
horse in nis full career, will have its own course, and we are 
hurried impetuously on, without the power of controlling it— - 
As the passions of young men are warm, and their imagina- 
tions lively, it would be wrong to endeavour to tie them up from 
the pursmt of innocent pleasures. But those among them, that 
think at all, can never form a more useful and happy resolu- 
tion, than to sufier themselves to be drawn into a habit, of Im»- 
ing always at leisure to distinguish what is good for him, from 
that which is otherwise: and then there is no foar, but his cool 
unbiassed judgment will direct him to such pursuits as will be 
least hurtful, if not must useful to him. 



.ESOP'S FABLES. 
FAB CLXXIII. Tie Blackamoor. 



A certain man having bought a Blackamoor, waa so 
simple SB to think, that tho colour of bis skin waa 
only dirt and filth which be had contracted for want 
of due care, under his former master. This fault he 
imagined might easily he removed. So he ordered 
the poor black to be put into a tub, and was at con- 
eiderable charge in providing aabes, soap, and scrub- 
bing brushes, for the operation. To work they went, 
rubbing and scouring his skin all over, but to no man- 
ner of purpose: for when they had repeated their 
washings several times, and were grown quite weary, 
all they got by it was, that the wretched Blackamoor 
caught coM and died. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Many people attempt impoeribilltiM, fbf want of caneidering 

the nnturs of thin^ aright For, upalpaUa a Uunder uthii 

wan in the fable committed, there are thoae who ue guilty of 
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u great nustake^ especially vhen they endeavoar, bj fruitlen 
cultiTitionB, to raise graces from the mind or body, of wbich 
neither is capable. When an; one went to meddle with arti 
and sciences, for which his e*"'"' *" ""^ properly adapted, 
the Greeks had a proverb to tarn it into ridicule, by saying ha 
was no more fit for the business, than an ass to play upon a 
harp. In short, wben people learn to dance without shape or 
mein, to sing or play on music, without a voice or an ear, paiDt. 
ing or poetry without a genius, it is attempting to wash the 
Blackamoor white. They can never attain their end, but at the 
same time expose themselves to the jocose humours of tlusa 
that behold Ihem. Instead of a grace, ihey acquire a deformityi 
as Bome boys at school, whom toe master, by endeavourioff le 
whip into a memory, and bright parts, conGims stupid and in 
vincible blockheada jbr ever. 

FAB. CLXXIV. TTu Travellers. 



Two Men travelling upon the road, one of tfaen> 
saw on ax lying upon the ground, where somebody 
had been hewing timljer: so, taking it up, SRys he, I 
have found an bx> Do not aay /, says the other, but 
ve have found: for aa we are companions, we ou^t to 
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share it betwixt us: but the first would not consent. 
However, they had not gone far before the owner of 
the ax, hearing what had become of it, pursued them 
with a warrant; which when the fellow that had it, 
perceived, alas! says he, to his companion, we are 
undone. Nay, says the other, do not say we, but I 
am undone: for as you would not let me share the 
prize, neither will I share the danger with you. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable hints to us the conveniency, if not necessity of 
making of friendships firm Jp lasting And to this purpose, 
nothing is so requisite as a strict observance to the rules of 
honour and generosity; for the very life and soul of friendship 
subsists upon mutual benevolence, upon conferring and receiv- 
ing obligations on either hand A stingy reserved behaviour 
stanres it; it ought to be open, free, and communicative; with- 
out the least tincture of suspicion or distrust. For jealousy, in 
friendship, is a certain indication of a false heart; though in 
love, it may be the distinguishing mark of a true one. 

Nor is there any thing merely chimerical or romantic in this 
notion; for if we examine, we shall find, that reason will con- 
firm the truth, and experience evince the utility of it. He that 
hopes for assistance, or accommodation in any exigencv or 
time of misfortune, must lay in a provision for it, by watching 
the necessities of his acquaintance, and relieving the most 
deserving of them in their straits, by a ready and willing con* 
tribution. By this means, gratitude, which is never wanting 
to an honest mind, will secure us a reasonable fund in rever* 
sion: and all the favours we bestow, will, like the tide of a river, 
in due season flow back again upon oa. 

2D 



£SOPS FABLE3. 
FAB. CLXXV. The Fidieriiian. 



A certain Fishennan iMviog Uid his nets in tbe 
river, and encompassed the whole stream from one 
side to the other, took a long pole, and fell a beating 
the water, to make the fish strike into his nets. One 
of the neighbours, that lived thereabout, seeing him 
do BO, wondered what he meant,- and ao going up to 
him, Friend, says he, what are joti doing here? Do 
you think it ia to be suffered, that you shall stand 
splashing and dashing the water, and make it bo mud- 
dy, that it ia not fit for uael Who do you think can 
live at this rateT He was going on in a great fury, 
when the other interrupted him, and replied: I do 
not much trouble myself how you are to live with my 
doing this; only I assure you, that 1 cannot live with, 
out it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

~ il Un«, who •■ the provsrb nn, b«« 
- "•■ mn of BMh on. 
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crablo priiiciples, that they do not care what mischief^ or what 
ooniiision they occasion in the world, provided they may but 
gratify some little selfish appetite. 

A thief will set a whole street on fire, to get an opportunity 
of robbing one house; an ill-natured person will kindle the 
flame of discord among friends and neighbours, purely to satisfy 
his own malicious temper. And amon^ the great ones, there 
are those, who, to succeed in their ambitious designs, will make 
no scruple in involving their country in divisions and animosi- 
ties at home; and sometimes in war and bloodshed abroad; pro- 
vided they do but maintain themselves in power, they care not 
what havoc and desolation they bring upon the rest of man- 
kind. They see all around them confounded with faction and 
party rage, without the lea^ remorse or compassion. The 
widow's tear% the orphan^s wes, and the si^hs of despair it- 
self, cannot affect them. Like the fisherman m the fable, they 
boldly pursue the sport, and only reply, it must be so, because 
we cannot live, as we would do, without it. What brutish un. 
sociable sentiments are these, such as a mare state of nature 
would scarce suggest! those that have any traces jf equity in 
their breast, or any regard for the rights of mankind, should 
enter their protest against such notions as these, and oppose 
th* i^actice of them, with all their mind and strength. 



> JS0P6 FABLEB. 

FAB. CLXXVI. Mercury ond tU Caryer. 



MsKcuBX having a mind to know how much he 
waa eeteemed among men, tranefonned himself intc 
the shape of one of them; and going into a Carver's 
ehop, where little images were to be sold, he saw 
Jupiter, Juno, himself, and most of the other gods 
and goddesses. So pretending that he wanted to 
buy, says he to the carver, what do you ask for thisT 
and pointing the finger to Jupiter. A groat says the 
other. And what for that? meaning Juno. I must 
have something more for that, says he. Well, and 
what is the price of thisT says Mercury, nodding his 
head at himself. Why, says the man, if you are in 
eameat, and will buy the other two, I will throw you 

hat into the bargain. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Nothing make* a man » chekp uid little in tba ej« at dii. 

cemine people,M bis iaqnlring tiler fail own warth.and wanl- 

ng to kDoiv what \alae oUieti eel Dpon him. % that often 
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busiet himself in itating the aooount of his own merit, will 
probably employ his thoug^hts upon a very barren sabject; those 
who are fbU of themselves, being* generally the emptiest fel- 
lows. Some are so vain as to hunt for praise, and lay traps for 
commendation; which when they do, it is a pity but tney should 
meet with the same disappointment as Mercury in the Fable. 
He that behaves himself as he should do, need not fear procur- 
ing a good share of respect, or raising a fair flourishing reputa- 
tion. These are the inseparable attendants of those that do 
well, and in course follow the man that acquits himself hand- 
somely. But then tbey should never be the end or motive of 
our pursuits. Our principal aim should be the welfare and 
happiness of our country, our friends, and ourselves; and that 
should be directed by the rules of honour and virtue. As long 
as we do this, we need not bo concerned what the world thinks 
of us. For a curiosity of that kind does but prevent what it 
most desires to obtain. Fame, in this respect, is like a whimsi- 
cal mistress: she flies from those that pursue her most, and 
folkiv^s sbch as show the least regard to her. 



2d2 






FAB. CLXXVn. The lliieTea and the Cock. 



SoxK Thieves, entering a bouse with a design to 
rob it, when they were got in, found nothing worth 
taking but a. cock; so they took and carried him off. 
But as they were about to kill him, he begged hara 
foT his life, putting them in inind how useful he was 
to mankind, by crowing, and calling them up betimes 
to their work. You villain, replied tbey, it is for that 
very reason we will wring yoiir neck off; for you 
alarm and keep people waking, so that y/e cannot rob 
at quiet for you. 

THE APPLICATION. 
Tho wnia thing which reeomiDen^s qb to tha eateem of gout 
people, will make thoae thi.[ sts bad. lure but an ill opinioD uf 
UP. II i» ID vain ibr innoceot mon, uoder oppr^Bsion, to oom- 
plain to Ihose who are the occasion ofjl^ all tbey can urge, will 
but make againBl Uibqi, and even their »ery innoreice, though 
tbay ahauld aay nothing, would render Ibo-n nufEciently aua- 
pected. The adrice theretSire, that this tkh]t bringi along wilb 
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It, i* to inform lu, that there u no tiiuting, nor anj h<q)ei i^ 

living well with wicked unjuat men. When vice flourithes and 
ii in power, were it pocsible lor a good man to live quietly in 
the neighbourhood of it, and preBerve his integrity, it might ba 
aometimeB conrenient for him to do so, lather Uian qoonsi 
with and provoke it against him. But It ia certain that roguei 
are irreconcilable enemiea to men of worth: ifthe lattor would 
ba ■ecnre, they must take a method to &ee themaelvea fron 
the power and eocioty of the former. 

FAB. C^LXXVm. 7^ Fox and the Ass. 



An Ass, finding a lion's skin, disguised himself 
with it, and ranged about the forest, putting all the 
beasts that saw him into a bodil; fear. After he had 
diverted himself thus for some time, he met a Fox; 
and being desirous to fright him too, as well as the 
rest, he Leapt at him with some fierceness, and en- 
deavoured to imitate the roaring of the lion. Youi 
bumble serrant, says the Fox; if you had held youi 
longue, I might have taken you for a lion as oUters 
did; but now you bray, I know who you are. 



THE APPLICATION. 

This 18 9o trite and common a subject, that there is scarce 
any one who is ignorant of it. A man is known by his woirds, 
as a tree is by the fruit; and, if we would be apprized of the 
nature and qualities of any one, let him but discourse, and he 
himself will speak them to us, better than another can describe 
them. We may therefiNre perceive from this fable, how proper 
it is for those to hold their tonnes, who wookl not diseorer the 
shallowness of their understanding. 

Asses and Owls, imseen, themselves betray. 

When these attempt to hoot, or those to bray. Gakth. 

The deepest rivers are most silent; the greatest noise is erer 
found where there is the least depth of water. And it is a true 
observation, that those who are weakest in understanding, and 
most slow of apprehension, are generally the strongest in opin- 
ion, and most precipitate in uttering their crude conceptionau 
When, with a secret awe, we regard the grave dress and im« 
pdk'tant mein of some senatorian person, whom we have chan- 
ced to meet in a Coffi^e-house, what a speaker do we often think 
he must be, before we hear him speak! his air breathes the 
seriousness of a privy counsellor, and his erect aspect the di|rni. 
ty of an eminent patriot; but he utters himself, and undeceives 
u^ he hrayst and tells the whole company what he is. 
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FAB. CLXXIX. TSe Hen and the Swallow. 



A Hen finding some Serpent's egga in a dung-hill 
eat upon them with a design to hatch them. A Swal- 
low perceiving it, flew towards her, and said with 
some warmth and passion: are you mad, says she, to 
sit hovering over a brood of such pernicious creature* 
as you do? Be assured, the moment you bring therv 
to light, you are the first they will attack, and reek 
their venomous spite upon. 

THE APPLICATION. 
Tbi« Gibla U oaly to put ui ■□ mind, onca more, of what vre 
luva alread;, mors than once, met with in the coana of Ihsse 
Bibles, that we ahould nerer luve anv thing to do with ill men, 
no, not Bv«n (o do them kindneas. Men of ill principle* are a 
generation of vipera, that ought to be crashed under our feet, 
ind deitrojed the firat opportunity. Eierj rof ue ahould be 

ooked npon b; honeat men aa a poiaonoua aerpent it ia not 
luRJcient that they avoid and beep clear of him; but if fJie; 

uTe an; ralua tbi their own aa&ty, they ibonld penecute uiJ 



maul hint] mi nmdet bim iocapkUe (^ aiar doing miinlii«r 
The man who ia occuionallj, or by Occident, one's anemj, 
mmj be molljlied bj faindnesi, ajid reclaimed b; good uwfs; 
(Dch s bshavioar, reaaon and monlitj botli expect from ua. — 
Bat we ahould erer reaolre, if not tu suppress, il least to hare 
no dealingg with thow whoie blood is tinctured with beradita* 
ly, hibitiul villiiiny, uid Iheii nature leavened wilh«vil,li>aiicb 
a degree, aa to ba incapable ol'a reibrmalioD. 

FAB. CLXXX. Ths Dog inmUd to Supper. 



A gentleiiwn haring iDviled an vzlraonlinar; friend 
to sup with him, ordered a handsome entertainment 
fa) be prepared. His dog observing this, thought with 
himself, that novr would be a good opportunity for 
him to invite another dog, a friend of hia, to partake 
of the good cheer. According)^ he did sc^ and tbe 
strange dog was conducted into the kitchen, where 
he saw mightf preparations going forward. Thou^t 
he to himself, this is rare! I shall fill mj bellj chum. 
ing'y. by and by, with some of these dainties! I will 
eat enough to last roe a week; *M tww nicely and fie. 



iicitHis shali I lieedi while he stood and thu» thought 
with himself, his tail wagged and his chops watered 
exceedingly; and this drew the observation of the cook 
towards him; who, seeing a strange cur, with his eyes 
intent upon the victuals, stole softly behind him, and 
taking him up by the two hind legs, threw him out of 
the window into the street. The hard stones gave 
him a very severe reception; he was almost stunned 
with the fall; but recovering himself, he ran yelping 
and crying half the length of a street; the noise of 
which brought several other dogs about him: who, 
knowing of the invitation, began to inquire how he 
had fared? O, says he, admirably well; I never was 
better entertained in my life: but, in troth, we drank 
a little too hard; for my part I was so overtaken, that 
f scarce know which way I got out of the house. 

THK APPLICATION. 

There is no depending upon a second-handed interest, unlen 
we know oonelvei to be well with the principal, and are as- 
nired of hie fiivoar and protection, we stand upon but a slippe- 
ry fiiundation. They are strangers to the world, who are so 
vain as to think they can be weU with any one by proxy; they 
may, by this means, be cajoled, bubbled, and imposed upon; but 
are under great uncertainty as to gaining their point, and may 
probably be treated with scorn and derision in the end. 

Yet there are ncA wanting, among the several species of 
fops, silly people of this sor^ who pride themselves in an imagi. 
nary happmess, from being in the good graces of a great man*fl 
friend. Alas! the great men themselves are but t<x> apt to de- 
ceive, and fiiil in making good their promise^ liow then can w0 
expect any good from thoee who do not promise and vow in 
their names? to place a confidence in such sparks. Is, indeed, 
4o false a reliance, that we should be ashamed to be detected in 
It; and like the cur in the fable, rather own we had been well 
treated, than fet the world see how joatly we had been ptmiab- ^ 

•d for our ridiimkHis credulity. J 
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FAB. CLXXXI. Jupiter and the Herdaman. 



A Herdsman missing a young heifer that belonged 
to his herd, went up and down the forest to seek it. 
And having walked a great deal of ground to no pur- 
pose, he Jell a praying to Jupiter for relief; promising 
to sacrifice a kid to him, if he would help him to a 
discovery of the thief. Afler this, he went on a lit- 
tle farther, and came near a grove of oaks, where he 
found the carcase of his heifer, and a lion grumbling 
over it, and feedingupon it. This sight almost scared 
him out of his wits; so down he fell upon hia knees 
once more, and addressing himself to Jupiter: O Jii- 
piter says he, T promised thee a kid to show me the 
thief, but now I promise thee a bull, if thou wilt b« 
tn merciful aa to deliver me out of his clutches. 

THE APPLICATION. 

How ignonint and rtapid are •ome people who Hirta thsir 

ootioni of Ihe Supreme Being, from their own »h«]low eonoan- 

tion»: Slid then, lilu ftowud cfaildrSD with theii luirM^ ttui^ 
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it consistent with infinite wisdom, and unerring justice, to com- 
ply with all their whimsical petitions. Let men but live as 
justly as they can, and just providence will give them what 
they ought to have. Of all the voluntary sins which men com- 
mit, scarce any are more frequent than that of their praying 
absurdiv, and improperly, as well as unseasonably, when their 
time might have been employed much better. The many pri- 
vate collections sold up and down the nation, do not a little con- 
tribute to this injudicious practice; which is the more to be 
condemned, in that we have so incomparable a public Liturgy; 
one single address whereof^ (except the Lord's Prayer) may be 
pronounced to be the best that ever was comjHled; and alone 
preferable to aU the various manuals of occasional devotion 
which are invented by hawkers and pedlars about our streets. 
It is as follows: 

Almighty God, the £)untain <^ all wisdom, who knowest our 
necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in asking; we be- 
seech thee to have compassion upon onr infirmities: and those 
thinrs which for our unworthiness, we dare not, and for oar 
bUndness we cannot ask, vouchsafo to give us, for the worthi- 
ness of thy Son Jxsin Christ our Lord. 



c 



& 
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FAB. CLXXXn. TV Fighting Cocks. 



Two Cocks were fighting for the aovereignty of the 
dung-hill. And one of them having got the better of 
the other, he that was vanquished crept into a hole, 
and hid himself for some time; but the victor flew up 
to an eminent place, clapt his wings, and crowed out 
victory. An eagle, who was watching for his prey 
near the place, saw him, and making a stoop, trussed 
him in his talons, and carried him o^. The cock that . 
had been beaten, perceived this, soon quitted his hole, 
and shaking off all remembrance of his late disgrace, 
gallanted the hens with all the intrepidity imaginable. 
THE APPLICATION. 

This DMe >bi>WB ths improprielj and inciBiveDieace of nm- 
oing into extreiDei. Mnch of our happinen depends apon 
keeping an even balance in our wotda and aationa; in not nif. 
faring (he acale of our reaeon lo mount ub too birh in lima of 
proaperitj,-nor to sink loo k>w with the weight of adverae for. 
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It is a question, which shows the people in the most con. 
temptible light, exulting immoderatelj upon a fresh accession 
of good, or being abjectly cast down at the sudden approach 
of evil. We are apt to form our notions of the man, from the 
stability of his temper in this respect; and account him a brave 
or a wise man, according to the proportion of equanimity 
which he exerts upon any change of his condition. But though 
our reputation were no ways concerned in the case, and a man 
were not to be reckoned a coxcomb for being elated, or a cow- 
ard for being dejected with the vicissitudes of life, yet the true 
regard for our own private satisfaction should incline us to plan 
the philosopher, and learn to keep our spirits calm and even; 
because life would be a labyrinth of perplexities without it One 
sudden turn would come so thick on the back of another, that 
we should be bewildered in the quick succession of joys and 
terrors, without having so much as a quiet moment to oiuecIvoj. 
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FAB. CLXXXUl. 7^ Young Hen and Oe Cook. 



Two young nieD went into a cook sh(^ under pre- 
tence of buying meat; and while the cook's back was 
turned, one of them snatched up a piece of beef, and 
gave it to his companion, who presently clapt it un- 
der his cloak. The cook turning about again, and 
missing hia beef, began to charge them with it; upon 
which he that first took it, swore bitterly that he had 
none of it. He that bad it, swore as heartily that he 
had taken none of hia meat. Why look ye, gentle- 
men, says the cook, I see your equivocation; and 
though I cannot tell which of yon has taken my meat, 
I am sure, between you both, there is a thief, and a 
couple of rascals. 

THE APPLICATION. 

An bonett man'a word ii bb good as h» oath; uid ao is > 

>og:ae'i too; tor he thU will cheat and lie, wfar ahonld lie acra. 

Ef-u" ^'™" Wmwlff Is the Isttar more ciiminil thueillwr 

ofQiefotinsr7 An bonesi man needi no oath to obliga him and 
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a rogue only ctooeiTes you the mora certainly by it; because 
you think you have tied him up, and he is sure yon have not. 
In truth, it is not easy, with the eye of reason, to discern, that 
there is any .good in swearing at all. We need not scruple to 
take an honest man*s bare asseveration; and we shall do- wrong 
if we believe a rogue, though he swears by the most solemn 
oaths that can be invented. 

There are, besides, a sort of people who are rogues, and yet 
do not know that they are such: who, when they have taken an 
oath, make a scruple of breaking it; but rack their invention to 
evade it by some equivocation or other; by which if they can 
but satisfy their consciences, and serve their own scheme, they 
think all is well, and never once consider the black and hein- 
ous guilt which mus^, attend such a behaviour. They solemn- 
ly call the Supreme Being to witness; to what? to a sham, an 
evasion, a lie. Thus these unthinking prevaricating wretches, 
at the same time that they believe Siere is a God, act as if 
there were none, or, which is worse, dare affront him in the 
highest degree. They who by swearing would clear them. 
B«)lves of a crime, of which they are reafly guilty, need not be 
ai. much pains about wording their oath; for, express themselves 
1; iw they will, they are sure to be forsworn. 



Sb3 
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FAB. CLXXXIV. , The Jackdaw and Ote She«p. 




A Jackdaw sat chattering upon the back of a Sheep. 
Peace you noisy thing, aays the sheep; if I were a dog, 
you durst not serve me so. That is true enough, re> 
plies the Jackdaw, I know very well who I have to do 
with; I never meddle with the surly and revengeful, 
but I love to plague such poor helpless creatures as 
you arc, that cannot do me any harm again. 



THE APPLICATrON, 

n the world ai 
in the fabl«, who do miachief 



Many people in the world are of the tsmper i 
■ " ■ ■bPb m 



ent and undeaerving. They tore tbemHlvM tm well to 
in injury to one of their own msliciona princijdes, fbr fear 
uitable return; but dssire do better grouDdi, at any tinta, 
ing hurtrul, than the prospect of beins- eo with impnuity. 
inconaletaDt are Buch proceedinga as these with honor >M 
osity; how apposite to the character oF a great and good 
and liow directly contrary to the rules preacribed for tba 
ioui of noble and heroic spirits. 
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FAB. CLXXXV. The Ploughman and Fortune. 



The Plougliman, Ets he was ploughing the ground, 
found a treaaure. Transported with joy, he immedi. 
alely began to return thanks to the ground which had 
been bo liberal and kind to him. Fortune observed 
what he did, and could not forbear discovering her 
resentment of it. She instantly appeared to him, and, 
you fool, says she, what a blockhead are yau to lie 
thanking the ground thus, and take no notice of me! 
you sot you! if you had lost such a treasure, instead 
of finding it, I should have been the first you would 
have laid the blame upon. 

THE APPLICATION. 

If our aSkirt aocceed and go nell, we ought to let them hav» 
Che credit of It, to whose ioterest jt is chiefly owing, and whom, 
upon ar.f miiciiTriago, or ill majiagvment, we ghauld have found 
fault with. That jiut rule oT equity, to do as we would be done 
nnlo, should, as near as we can, be olMerved in eTcr; action of 
ODt lives. But vanity u)d pMrUhnan ditpoe as too often to 
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bnmk it; one makes na nccr^M tliat to onr own good addma 
which ia owing lo eonie accident; the other puta us upon charg. 
ing Fortune or eoniobody beaides ourselies, with that ill euc- 
Ceaa, for which we mny probably be indebted to our own stu- 
pidity and negligence only. What titles of honour, what stm 
tiona of dignity, what places of profit in eliurch and state are 
now and then poaser^Bcd by dull nseleas wrelcbcsi who never 
once dreamt that they were obliged to Fortune alone for their 
happiness in obtaining them. Yet if the case were quite other- 
wise^ if these places had been filled with mcTk of known abili- 
ties, and tliose creatures left low and uodiatioguished as their 
own merit, it is ten to one but they would have cursed their 
■tars, fretted in their ill luck, and Btormed at the barbacoua 
treatment of their capricious Fortune. 

FAB. CLXXXVI. !%€ Ape and her two Young Ones. 



Alt Ape having two youngonea, waa doatinglj fond 
of one, but disregarded and slighted the other. One 
day she chanced to be surprised by the hunters, and 
hod much ado to get off. However, she did not for- 
get her favourite young one, which she took up in 
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. her arms, that it might be the more secure; the other, 

^ which she neglected, by natural instinct leapt upou 

« her back, and so away they scampered together. — 

i But it unluckily fell out, that the Dam, in her pre- 

cipitate flight, blinded with haste, dashed her favour- 
ite's head against a stone, and killed it. The hated 
one climbing close to her rough back, escaped all the 
danger of the pursuit. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable is designed to expose the folly of some parents, 
who, by indulgingr and humouring their favourite children, spoil 
and ruin them; while those, of whom they have been the least 
fond have done very well. The child that knows it can com- 
mand its parents* affections, will hardly be brought to know 
bow to obey. The fondness of indiscreet parents to favourite 
children, is blind as love itself; they are so far from seeing any 
blemishes or imperfections in them, that their very detbrmity 
is beauty, and all their ugly tricks graces. Thus, without ever 
being checked and corrected for their faults, but rather applau- 
ded and caressed for them, when they come abroad upon the 
theatre of the world, what rock will they not split upon? while 
the child who is so happy as to escape these very tender re- 

Sards, these pernicious indulgences, is obliged to be good and 
onest in its own defence. Ine parent looks upon it with an 
eye clear from the mists of fondness. He has no regard to its 
dislike or approbation: but for his own credit, pots it into such 
a way of education as reason dictates, and forces it to be as ac- 
eomplished as its capacity will admit. 



FAB. CLXXXVm. The Shepherd turned Merchant. 



A Shepherd that kept hb sheep near the sea, one 
clear aummer'a <lay, drove them close to the shore, 
and sat down upon a piece of a rock to enjoy the cool 
breeze that came from the water. The ^een ele- 
ment appeared calm and smoothj and Thetis, with her 
train of smiling beautiful nymphs, seemed to dance 
upon the floating surface of the deep. The Shep- 
lierd'a heart thrilled with secret pleasure, and be be< 
gan to wish for the life of a merchant. O how happy, 
says he, should I be, to plough this liquid plain, in a 
pretty tight vessel of my ownl and to visit the remote 
parts of the world, instead of sitting idly here to look 
upon a parcel of senseless sheep, while they are graz- 
ing! then what ample returns would I make in the 
way of traffic! and what a short and certain path 
would this be- to riches and honour! In short this 
thought was improved into a resolution; away be 
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posted with all expedition, sold his flock, and ail that 
he had; then he bought a bark, and fitted it out for a 
voyage; he loaded it with a cargo of dates, and set 
sail for a mart that was held on the coasts of Asia, 
five hundred leagues off. He had not been long at 
sea, before the wind began to blow tempestuously, 
and the waves to rage and swell; the violence of the 
weather increased upon him, his ship was in danger 
of sinking, and he was obliged to lighten her, by 
throwing all his dates overboard; after this, his vessel 
was driven upon a rock near the shore, and split to 
pieces; he himself hardly escaped with life. Poor, 
and destitute of subsistence, he applied himself to the 
man who nad bought his flock, and was admitted to 
attend it, as a hireling. He sat in the same place as 
before, and the ocean again looked calm and smooth. 
Ah! says he, deceitful, tempting element, in vain you 
try to engage me a second time; my misfortunes have 
left me too poor to be again deluded the same way, 
and experience has made me so wise as to resolve, 
whatever my condition may be, never to trust thy 
faithless bosom more. 

THE APPLICATION. 

fiought wit is best: and the more yariety of disappointments 
we meet with, the greater will be our experience, and the bet- 
ter we shall be qualified to rub through the world. Mankind 
have a strange propensity for things that are novel and untried; 
and so strong a bias inclines them to shifling and changing, 
that every one disrelishes his own profession, and wishes he 
had been of some other employment The young academic, 
designed to be the most grave of all professions, hates to think 
of his peculiar habit, or that formal reserved deportment by 
which he is to separate himself from what he counts the plea- 
sures of the world, and bid adieu to that irregularity which 
youth so much delights in. He longs for a commission in the 
army, that he may be fashionably licentious, and indulge him. 
self, unquestioned, in the wantoned sallies of a brisk youthful 
appetite. In the meantime, the old soldier, harassed out with 
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Uborioiu campaigns abroad, and vexed with the alow returns 
of his half paj at home, repines at the happy condition of the 
ecclesiastic, fattening in ease and plenty, and sleeping^ unmo- 
lested in one of the upper stalls of a cathedral. With remorse, 
he calls to mmd his former perrerseness in quitting a college 
life, and defeating the purpose of his relations, who had pur* 
chased the next reversion of a &t beneSoe for him. He shakes 
his head and reflects^ that if it had not been £>r his folly, in- 
stead of aching limbs, and an empty purse, he might have en- 
joyed as much leisure and luxury, as any priest in the land. 

Thus, sometimes with, sometimes without reason, we are dis- 
gusted at our station, and envy those who are embarked in 
another way; which, however it may seem to be a misfixrtune 
entailed upon us, yet carries this advantage with it, that, as we 
are almost sure of being disappointed by a change, we are as 
certain likewise of gaining some expenenoe by the bargain, 
and being wiser for Uie future* 



I" 
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FAB. CLXXXVm. The Young Man and the Uon 



There vas a certain old man, who was lord of s 
very great estate; and had one only child, a son, of 
whom he was exceeding tender and fond; he whs like- 
wise one very apt to be influenced by omena, dreams 
and prognostics. The young man, bis son, was mighti- 
ly addicted to bunting, and used to be up eailj ever; 
morning to follow the chase. But the father happen- 
ing to dream one night, that his son was killed by a 
Lion, took it so to heart, that he would not suffer 
him to go into the forest any more. He built a fine 
castle for his reception, in which he kept him close 
confined, lest he should step out privately a hunting, 
Uid meet his fate. Yet, as this was pnrely the effect 
gf his love and fondness for him, he studied to make 
his confinement as agreeable to him as possible; and, 
in order to it, furnished the castle with a variety of 
fine pictures, in which were all sorts of wild beasts, 
3F 
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such BA the son used to take delight in hunting; and 
among the rest the portrait of a lion. This the young 
man viewed one day more attentively than ordinary; 
and being vexed in his mind at the unreasonable con- 
finement which his father's dream had occasioned, he 
broke out into a violent passion, and looking sternly 
at the lion, thou cruel savage, says he, it is to thy 
grim and terrible form that I owe my imprisonment; 
if I had a sword in my hand, I would thus run it 
through thy heart. Saying this, he struck his fist at 
the lion's breast, and unfortunately fSbre his hand with 
a point of a nail which stuck in the wainscot, and was 
hid under the canvass. The wound festered, and 
turned to a gangrene; this threw the young man into 
a fever, and he died. So that the father's dream waa 
fulfilled by the very caution that he took to prevent it« 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable, though it may seem to favour and encourage the 
notion of dreams, and such fancied discoveries of future events, 
is, however, intended to ridicule and explode them. What cod 
be more absurd than the practice of those credulous fools, who, 
having faith enough to believe the veracity of oracles, had the 
impudence or stupidity to. try to defeat them afterwards; thiti 
was making a god with one hand, and throwing him away with 
the other. First they ask the Almightj what he intends to do? 
when he has told them, they believe him and tremble, but are 
resolved to disappoint him if they can; nay, they think they can, 
and set about it acoordinglv. These low inconsistent notione 
of God, gave the first birth to atheism; and were they not too 
common in the world still, that pernicious principle, if there be 
any such principle in reality, would be either entirely rootRd 
out, or £row so thin, as not to hinder the increase of virtue. — 
When Uie Deity, which the generality of the world acknow- 
ledge, is used as if he were a Deity of irresolution, instabili^, 
mutability, and passion, men of any discernment immediately 
renounce such a Deity as that; and, for want of due considera- 
tion, remain atheists. It being, indeed, less absurd of the two, 
not to believe in a Supreme Being at all, than to believe he is 
subject to the frailties of us wretehed mortals, and governed h% 
whim and fancy. 
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FAB. CLXXXIX. The Uea aitd the Fox. 



A Fox having crept into an out-house, looked op 
and down, seeking what he might devour; and at last 
fipied a Hen sitting upon the uppermost perch, so 
high, that he could by no meana come st her. He 
then had recourse to his own stratagems; dear cousin, 
Bajs he, addressing himself to the Hen, how do 3rou 
dol I heard that you were ill, and kept within; at 
which I was so concerned, that I could not rest tilt I 
came to see you. Pray, how is it with you nowT Let 
me feel your pulse a little; indeed you do not look 
well at all. He was running on ailer this impudent 
fulsome manner, when the Hen answered him from 
the roost, truly, cousin Reynard, you arc in the right 
on it; I never was in more pain in my life: I must 
beg your pardon for being so free as to tell jrou, that 
I see no company; and you must excuse me too foi 
not coming down to you; for, to say the truth, mv 
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condition is such, that I fear I should catch my death 
if I should do it. 

THE APPLICATION. 

There are some people in the world, whose address and ooa- 
rersation are so impertinent, so shocking and disagreeable, that 
it is doing penance, and suffering a kind of bodily pain, to be 
in their company. When these familiar fools, with their re- 
peated officiousness, ask us how we do, no wonder if we are 
really sick; for how can we be well when they are near us? they 
either mean nothing, and are vain, silly impertinents, whom we 
abhor; or, cover some evil purpose under a disguise of nauseous 
palpable flattery, and therefore are to be treated with reserve 
and caution. A man who sees through flattery, is indeed free 
from the danger of it But he should not be satisfied with th&t. 
If he is a public spirited man, he ought to discountenance and 
expose the person that practised it, to prevent it irom flourisb- 
ing abroad, and hurting those who may not be wary enough to 
discern, or stanch enough to resist its attacks. The men of 
flattery, as they are^ in some degree or other, a common mia- 
chief; ought to be treated as common enemies: and as it ia 
generally tlieir design to delude and impose upon others, if we 
can be beforehand with, and disappoint them, we shall act, if 
not generously, yet, however, fidrly and discieetly. 



jisors Fables. 
FAB. CXa TTie M&n and the Gnat. 



As a clowniBh fellow was sitting upon a bank, a 
Gnat settled upon hia leg, and stung it. He clapt 
hia hand with great vehemence upon the place, with 
intention to kill the Gnat; but the little nimble insect 
skipping lightly between his lingers, escaped; and 
every time he struck he gave himself a Hmart blow 
upon the leg, without being in the least able to touch 
the Gnat. This piovoked him very much, bo that in 
the height of hia passion, he felf to invoking Hercules 
O mighty Herculea, aays he, since nothing can with 
stand thy power, aid me, I beseech thee, against thh 
pernicious Gnat, and with thy invincible strength, 
aubdue him in compassion to me, miserable creature 
who am tormented with hia venemous ating. 
THE APPLICATION. 
Many people, like the clown in the fiible, are apt to invoks 
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children and ddlduh fiilks Dae, but in ■ aaTioiia delibMata 
Dtedilstion, conceived in b fit of raptdre, uid delivered fioni ths 
ctoset oi cabinet, in tlie oraal neuon of derotion. How mniiy 
thinp ue onjed fijr with miu-.h euncstncH, which if we wara 
u inquire into them, are mere Tauities, uid such a« we ought 
la be aahamed «[ having! not that the Supreme Being, who ii 
all-knowing, and present every where, can be auppoHxl to be 



Ignorant 
pV with 



every little thoi^ht of our aoula; oi 
the limplicity of our wishes but it is contrary to hi 
a nature to condescend to our paltry selfiBh aehemes, c 
at any of those petitioos, wliicfa we onnelves, if we con 
■hoold be aahuned to put np. 

FAB. CXCI. 7^ Deer and th£ Lion. 



A Deer being hard pursued by the bouods, foun^ 
a cave, into which he rushed for secocity. But he 
waa no sooner got in, than he saw himself in the 
power of a lion, who lay couched at the farthest end 
of the cave, and Bpruag upton him in an instanL Be> 
in(r at the point of death, be complained thus: un- 
happy creature that I un! ' entered this care to e» 
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cape the pursuit of men and dogs, and am fallen into 
the jaws of the most cruel and rapacious of all wild 
beasts. 

THE APPLICATION. • 

Some are so unfortunate, as to be ever running into trouble 
and difficulties; their ill-luck seems to ride them through a 
series of misfortunes; and in the mean time, like stumbling 
horses, the more they are spurred, the oflener thej flounce along 
in the dirt, and the more trips they make. But, as much of 
this may be attributed to fear and hurry, which, whenever they 
take place, indispose and hinder us from acquitting ourselves 
as we should do; it is therefore highly necessary for such as 
would be thought to behave themselves like men, never to let 
foar have any share in their words or actions. This passion 
blinds us from discerning our true interest; it no sooner points 
out an evil to us, but it throws us into the utmost confusion, in 
our manner and method of flying from it We start from the 
present mischief^ before we have fotched upon a place of refuge; 
and in the hurry, fall into a thousand worse accidents, which 
we have not time to observe and avoid. 

But all this is far below the character of a great and a good 
Tnan. He dreads nothing more than shame; nor is ashamed of 
any thing so much as foar. Not all the terrors of this, or any 
other world, can blind the eyes of his reason, or disarm his un- 
derstanding. Honesty dictates to his conscience, and his con- 
science is the rule of his actions. And in this happy situation 
of his mind, though the world were to be crushed, and thunder 
in pieces about his ears, he would be found with surprise amidst 
the ruins of it It is peculiar to knaves or fools to be hurried 
through a sense of their own guilt or shame; and to be always 
labouring under jealousies, doubts, distrusts and disappoint- 
ments. 
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FAB. CXCn. 7%e Gardener and id* Dog. 



A Gardener's Dog, frisking about the brink of a 
well in the garden, happened to fall into it. The 
Gardener Tery readily ran to his assistance; but as he 
was endeavouring to help him out, the cur bit him by 
the band. The man took this ungrateful treatment 
so unkindly, that he left him to shift for himself, with 
this expostulation: wicked wretch, quoth he, are you 
BO unreasonable as to injure the hand that comes to 
save your Hfcl the hand of me, your master, who have 
hitherto fed and taken care of you! die as you deserve; 
for so mischievous and ill-natured a creature is not 
fit to live. 

THE APPLICATION. 

An the obligation! yoa Isy u[<on to untrnteflil penon, an 
(brown awaV' And therefore, thej who wmld be eBteemed 
wiie, u well OS g^ood, should □» K>me eiactnen in tbe diree- 



ime of toch nnlerabnt tempen, Ui 
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thef ue not ooly improper ot^ectg of our c;<)a;d iMtnre, u la 
themaelvoB, ia being undeeeriing^ but of Bucn vile diapoaitiana, 
in respect to us, Uiat wa cunat appriach them, though to du 
Uieiu ■ kindaeii, withont sadangering our own Bsfely. 

Our good nature, theiefbre, as gixxi ■ quality u it ia, will 
uot excuse ui, if we &11 into the huidii of theae kind of pca[de; 
Bomelhing: muM be imputed to our easiueas and want of atten- 
tion; and if we are ao free as to beatow our favoura without 
WHuidering whore we place them, the diacerning part cf man. 
land will rank us in the clasa of ibola and madmen; instead of 
firing lu ths applanas that is due to action! truly liberal 

FAB. CXCIII. The Cock and the Fos. 



The Fox, passing early one summer's morning 
near a farm yard, was caught in a springe, which the 
farmer had planted there for that end. The Cock, 
at a distance, saw what happened; and hardly yet 
daring to trust himself too near so dangerous a foe 
approached him cautiously, and peeped at him, not 
without some horror and dread of mind. Reynard no 
■ooner perceived it, but he addressed himself to him. 
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with all the designing artifice imaginable. Dear 
cousin, says he, you see what an unfortunate acci- 
dent has befallen me here, and all upon your account. 
For as I was creeping through yonder hedge, in my 
way homeward, I heard you crow, and was resolved 
to ask you how you did before I went any farther: 
but by the way, I met with this disaster; and there- 
fore now I must become an humble suitor to you for 
a knife to cut this plaguy string; or, at least, that you 
would conceal my misfortune, till I have gnawed it 
asunder with my teeth. The Cock, seeing how the 
case stood, made no reply, but posted away as fast as 
he could, and gave the farmer an account of the whole 
matter; who taking a good weapon along with him, 
came and did the Fox's business, before he could 
have time to contrive his escape. 

THE APPLICATION. 

Though there is no quality of the mind more graeefnl in it. 
self^ or that renders it more amiable to others, than the having 
a tender regard to those who are in distress; yet we may err, 
even in this point, unless we take care to let our compassion 
flow out upon proper objects only. When the innocent fid! 
into misfortunes, it is the pcul of a generous brave spirit to con- 
tribute to their redemption; or, if that be impossible, to admin- 
ister something to their comfort and support B«t when wick- 
ed men, who have been enemies to their fallow subjects, are 
entrapped in their own pernicious schemes, he that labours f o 
deliver them, makes himself an associate in their crimes, and 
becomes as great an enemy to the public, as those whom he 
would screen and protect 

When highway-men and house-breakers are taken, and con- 
demned, and going to satisfy justice, at the expense of their 
vile paltry lives; who are they that grieve for them, and would 
be glad to rescue them from the rope? not honest men, we may 
be sure. The rest of the thieving fraternity would perhaps 
commisserate their ccmdition, and be ready to mutiny in their 
favour; nay, the rascally solicitory who had been em^oyed 
upon their account, would be vexed that his n^;ociation8 had 
succeeded no better, and be afraid of losing his reputation 
among other delinquents for the future. But every friend to 
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juatlcs would have no reuoD to be diuitiified >t an; thing, but 
B mournful rofleelion, which he could not foilieBr makio^. — 
rhat while these liUle criminalB ewing for »oino IriHing lapm^ 
Dthera, to tranacendonlly their luperiori in fimd and plundac 
tBcape with a whole skin. 

FAB OXCIV. The Ra?en and t\e Serpent. 



A hungry RaTen, flying about in quest of hia prey, 
saw a Serpent basking himself upon the aide of a 
Bunny bank; down he soused upon him, and aeized 
him with his horny beak, in order to devour him: but 
the Serpent, writhing to and fro with the pain, bit 
the Raven with his venomous teeth, to such a degree, 
that he could not surrive it. The Raven, in the 
agonies of death, is said to have confessed that this 
judgment happened to him justly: rince be had at 
tempted to satisfy his craving appetite at the expenco 
of aoother'B welfare. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

Thej who are of a rsTenooa greedj tamper, snd for BWtBaw- 
ing til that cornea into their wiij, may chance to meet with a 
■tui^ in Ihe end. When people are actuated b^ an insatiable 
avarice, thej itick at nothing: withoat conaideriog the Iswfiil. 
neas, or indeed, the real einolumeat ofaaapping al all, fight or 
irrong, down it Eoea; and, if it has not the appearance of gain, 
they are ioi making aeiiure, let the conaeqaencea be what it 
wUl. 

ThuB the cDTelouB, whom God and man abhor, poniahea 
himaelf for hie own iniqnitj. Being deaf In the Tiuce of con- 
>cience, and the dictates of natural reason, and blind to everj 
thing bnt his own vile selfish riews, be throws himself Bfler 
their getting, with a precipitate violence, and oflra dashes him 
self to pieces upon an unseen rock. 

FAB. CXCV. The Fm and the Hedge-hog. 



A Fox w«a awtmming' across a nTen «nd when he 
came to the olher aide, he found the bank so steep 
and slippery, that he could not get up it. But this 
was not all hia misfortune; foi while he stood in (he 
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water deliberating what to do, he was attacked by a 
swarm of flies, who settling upon his head and eyes^ 
stung and plagued him grievously. A Hedge-hog, 
who stood upon the shore, beheld and pitied his con- 
dition, and withal, offered to drive away the flies 
which molested and teazed him in that sad manner. 
Friend, replies the Fox, I thank you for your kind 
ofler, but must desire you by no means to disturb 
those honest blood-suckers that are quartered upon 
me, and whose bellies, I fancy, are pretty well filled; 
for, if they should leave me, a fresh swarm would take 
their places, and I should not have a drop of blood 
left in my body. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This fable is recorded by Aristotle; who tells us that .^sop 
spoke it to the Samians, as an argument to dissuade them from 
deposing their great minister of state. And a shrewd and 
weighty one it is too. For a minister of state is either an hon- 
est public spirited man, and labours for the good of the com- 
monwealth, or he is chiefly intent by all ways and means, upon 
filling his own coffers, and upon agfirrandizing and enriching 
his relations. Now where the first happens, one need not say 
how much it behoves every particular man, and all in general, 
to wish for the continuance of so wise and good a patriot But 
neither should they part with him merely for being one of the 
other stamp; for, howerer criminal he may be, in having rob- 
bed and plundered the public, we should consider that, like 
flies in the fable, he is pretty near full, and if he were to be re- 
moved, would only make way for some other more hungry, 
who would squeeze out of the poor people the remainder of 
their property. 

36 
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FAa CXCVI. Tkt Huter omJ Au Scholu. 



river, not far from his school, he heard a cry as of 
one in distress^ advancing a few' paces farther, he saw 
one of hisscholBTs in the water, hanging b;the bough 
of a vrillow. The boy had, it seems, been learning to 
swim with corks; and now thinking himself sufficient- 
1; experienced, had thrown those implements aside, 
atid ventured into the water without thesn; but the 
force of the stream having hurried btm out of his 
depth, he had certainly been drowned, had not tbe 
bra.nch of a. willow, which grew on the bask, provi- 
dentially hung in his way. The Master took up tbe 
corks, which lay upon the ground, and throwing them 
to bis Scholar, made use of this opportunity to read & 
lecture to him, upon the inconsiderate raahnesa of 
youth. Let this be an example to you, says he, in 
the conduct of your future life; never to throw away 
your corks, till time has given you strength and ex- 
•'"ce enough to swim without them. 
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THE APPLICATION 

Some people are so vain and self-conceited, that they will 
run themselves into a thousand inconveniences, rather than 
be thought to want assistance in any one respect Now there 
are many little helps and accommodations in life, which they 
who launch out into the wide ocean of the world ought to make 
use of as supporters to raise and buoy them up, till they are 
grown strong in the knowledge of men, and sufficiently versed 
in business, to stem the tide by themselves. Yet many, like 
the child in the fable, through an affectation of being thought 
able and experienced, undertake affairs which are too big for 
them, and venture out of their depth, before they find their 
own weakness and inability. 

Few are above being advised; nor are we ever too old to learn 
any thing which we may be the bettor for. But young men, 
above all, should not disdain to open their eyes to example, and 
their ears to admonition. They should not be ashamed to fur- 
nish themselves with rules for their behaviour in the world.-^ 
However mean it may seem to use such helps, yet it is really 
dangerous to be without them. As a man who is lame wita 
the gout, had bettor draw the observation of the people upon 
him, by walking with a crutch, than expose himself to their 
ridicule, by tumbling down in the dirt. It is as unnatural to 
see a young man throw himself out into conversation with an 
assuming air, upon a subject of which he knows nothing, as 
for a child of three months old to be left to go without its fead- 
ing-strings; they are equally shocking and painful to the spec- 
tator. I^t them have but patience till time and experience 
strengthen the mind of the one and the limbs of the other, and 
they may both make such excursions as may not be disagree- 
able or offensive to the eyes of the beholder. 

And here it may not be improper to say something by way 
of application to the whole. It is not expected that they who 
are versed and hackneyed in the paths of life, should trouble 
themselves to pursue these little loose sketehes of moraliW; 
such may do well enough without them. They are written &r 
the benefit of the young, and unexperienced; if they do but 
relish the oontento of this book, so as to think it worth reading 
over two or three times, it will have attained ite end; and should 
it meet with such a reception, the several authors originally 
concerned in these fiibles, and the present compiler of the 
wlioie, may be allowed, not altogether to have misapplied their 
time, in preparing such a collation for their entertammenL 
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A. 

Advice, when to be reject- 
ed, 157. Who are unfit 
to give it, 193. Consider 
who gives it before you 
take it, 62. 

AfiTectation, the inconvenien- 
ces of it, 95. It is the 
bane of beauty, 122. Other 
inconveniences of it, 178. 

Agriculture recomrfended, 
258. 

Athenians enslaved by Pisis- 
tratus, 25—29. 

Attorney, draws the *Squire 
into a mortgage, 63. 

Avarice, and Ambition, fre- 
quently disappointed, 118. 
Unaccountable, 154. That 
and Envy exposed and in- 
quired into, 249. That and 
Ambition ought to suffer, 
33. The inconveniences 
of it, 351. 

Authors merit not by writing 
much, but well, 137. 
B. 

Beauty, that of the Mind pre- 
ferable to that of the Body, 
122. 

Biter bit, 203. 

Brave men, above being pro-, 
voked by cowards, 46. 

Bribe cannot tempt an honest 
man, 203. 

2e2 



Britons jealous of strangers, 
126. 

Bullies, generally cowards, 
139. Overact their part, 
223. 

C. 

Captious, not good to be so^ 
102. 

Change, seldom makes things 
better, 268. 

Changeling Plumbstock, Sir, 
vies with Lord Castlebuild- 
er, 42. 

Children ought to take their 
• Parentis fulvice, 212. 

Church, those that frequent 
it out of vanity, their re- 
ligion not worth a straw, 
69. 

Civility overacted is suspi- 
cious, 98. 

Coffee-house Politics, ridicu- 
lous, 261. 

Company (when bad) to be 
avoided, 280. It concerns 
us to keep good, 149. 

Complaints, letter let alone, 
206. 

Condition, seldom pleased 
with our own, 349. Un- 
reasonable to repine at it, 
73. Made worsi by repin- 
ing at it, 100. 

Ccmtent makes % poor mao 
happy, 118. 

853 
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Conversation, when disagree- 
able, 247. 

Country, and Country Life, 
recommended, 83. Squire 
damns a Court Life, 61. 

Courage, nothing without 
conduct, 109. 

Court, those who frequent it, 
should not value them- 
selves, 69. 

Cowards cannot impose upon 
those who know them, 144. 

Craft repelled by cunning, 
allowable, 233, 305. 

Critic, envious, 61. 

Cunning, generally silly fel- 
lows who set up for it, 124 
D. 

Death-bed Repentance con- 
sidered, 71. 

Death, dreaded by those who 
pretend to wish for it, 1^. 

Death and Love, unaccount- 
able, 241. 

Decrees of Fate not to be re- 
sisted, 60. 

Discarded Statesman, discon- 
tented, 61. 

Distress, cruel to insult peo- 
ple in it, 120. 

Divisions among the great 
ones how encouraged, 48. 

Do as you would be done by, 
242. 

Double tongued people to be 
avoided, 115. Have a care 
of him, 156. 

Dreams and such idle notions, 
the folly of them, 351. 
E. 

Education, the effects of it, 
218. 



Enemies, not to be aasistul 

or trusted, 79. 

Envy, described, its incon- 
veniences, 236. 

Evenness of temper recom- 
mended, 116. 

Example, useful fi>r instruc- 
tion, 58. 

Experiments, have a caro 
how you make them, 275. 
F. 

Fashions, oddly introduced^ 
132. 

Fault, not to be found with 
others, if guUty ourselves, 
201. 

Favourite, every one not fit 
to be so, 227. Surprising 
when honest, 66. 

Fear, the inconveniences of 
it, 320. It is unreasonable, 
73. Vain and insignifi- 
cant, 158. 

Flattery, mischievous, but 
hard to be avoided, 39. 

Foreigners, should not slight 
the country they are in, 
187. 

Fortune, oflen blamed wrong- 
fully, 172. Ought to have 
her due, 331. 

Forwardness should be dis- 
couraged, 211. 

Foul means sometimes best, 
208. 

Friend, false one, a detestable 
thing, 170. Them and re- 
lations not to be depended 
on, 89. We should be nice 
in our choice of them, 270. 

I Friendship, necessary to our 
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well being, 113, 266, 311. 

Insecure till tried, lOL 

G. 

Gaming-Houses, those stupid 

that frequent them, 141. 
Genealogy, foolish to insist 

upon it, 174. 
Generosity, a handsome vir- 
tue, 75. 
Glass, a reason why we should 

often consult it, 148. 
Glory, nothing should be un- 
dertaken for the sake of it, 

166. 
God, served better another 

way than by Prayer, 116. 
Good nature, our interest to 

exercise it, 75. 
Government, necessary to be 

supported, 87. 
Greatness, exposed to storms, 

161. 
Great cry and little wool, 66. 
Great men, bad neighbours, 

104. 

H. 
Habit, the inconvenience of 

it, 310. 
Haste, the more the worse 

speed, 191. 
Honest Man, his word as good 

as his oath, 342. 
Honesty the best Policy, 205. 

Dangerous in bad times, 

28. 
Humanity, how far it ought 

to go, 285. Is a great vir- 
tue, 184. 

I. 
[die fellows, troublesome any 

where, 195. Jest, how to 



baffle and defeat it, 102. 

Ill men not to be served, 36. 

Imitation, the ruin of many, 
244. 

Impatience, hurtful, 107. 

Im pertinents, pleasant to see 
tiiem matched, 167. 

Impossibilities should not be 
attempted, 311. 

Incendiaries, what we should 
think of them, 321. 

Industry recommended, 221. 

Industry, makes amends for 
want of parts, 288. 

Informer, an odious charac- 
ter, 302. 

Ingratitude, a great vice, 308. 
Considered, 64. 

Inhuman to treat an old ser- 
vant ill, 70. 

Injuries, often hurttul to those 
who do them, 231. 

Injury, he that does it never 
forgives, 282. 

Injustice, a lesson against it, 
277. 

Innocent people, persecuted 
for being so, 345. 

Inquisition, why severe upon 
the Jews, 127, 

Insults to people in distress, 
inhuman, 162. 

Interest, a second-hand, not 
to be depended on, 323. 

Invention, an Art recommen- 
ded, 110. 

Juba, his address would be ill 
taken by some, 122. 

Judgment, want of it makes 
us unhappy, 77. Ca use of 
its being wrong, 304. 
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Justice, ii regular, 182. 

King, he that breaks his word, 
not to be trusted, 176. How 
he ou^ht to be qualified, 
ibid. He that is indolent, 
cruel to his people, 54. 

Kite, a king gfood enough, for 
some people, 50. 

Knaves, once known never to 
be well esteemed, 214. 
L. 

Law, the inconveniences of 
going to it, 257. 

Lend with caution, 41. 

Liar, once detected, never to 
be believed, 81. 

Liberties of the people not to 
be trusted without securi- 
ty, 50. 

Life, full of uncertainty, 185. 

Little people suffer when 
great ones fall out, 48. 

Look before you leap, 152. 

Luxury and intemperance 
short lived, 121. 
M. 

Man, a true one hard to be 
found, 307. His mind like 
a bow, 188. 

Mankind, averse to boister- 
ous treatment, 94. Never 
know when they are well, 
216. 

Marriae^e, &tal when un- 
equal, 82. When the ef- 
fects of love only, fatal and 
rash, 2d3. Young fellows 
undone by it, ibid. 

Martyrs, their blood the seed 
of the church, 94. j 



Men always losers by the 
Women, 52. 

Menenius Agrippa appeases 
a tumult, ^. 

Merit arises from good sense, 
105. 

Minister discarded, how he 
may clear himself 127. A 
wicked one, why to be 
tolerated, 349. 

Modesty and impudence, in 
extremes, 247. 
N. 

Nature, the force of it, 297. 
O. 

Offices, good to be done to 
proper objects, 65. 

Omciousness, to be suspect- 
ed, 281. 

Old age, an agreeable one, 
180. 

Opinion, we must judge ac- 
cording to it, 297. 

Opportunity, the present not 
to be neglected, 130. 

Outside, not to be trusted, 
289. 

P. 

Panics, created by ourselyes, 
73. 

Parents, the folly of some, 
346. Our du^ to them 
arises from their goodness, 
58. They may be unduti- 
ful, ibid. 

Party, no truth to be expect- 
ed from party historians, 
113. They are wicked who 
occasion parties, 112. 

Party, base to desert, but verv 
common, 229. 
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Pafisioii, the ill efi^ts of it, 
805. 

Persecution, makes people 
obstinate, 92. 

Physician, should heal him- 
self, 97. 

Pity is but poor comfort, 301. 
Not always to be shown, 
344. 

Place, oflen the cause of in- 
solence, 209. 

Poverty, those that dread it, 
part with their liberty, 80. 

Power, not to be trusted, 34. 
Especially unlimited, with 
no man, 50. 

Prayers, the impropriety of 
them, 116. 

Praying, the manner of it 
considered, 325. How of- 
ten used for trifles, 342. 

Preacher declaims against 
drunkenness, 97. 

Precaution, a good thing, 179. 

Prerogative, seldom made a 
^ood use of, 79. 

Pnde, the inconvenience of 
it, 244. 

Principles, not easily to be 
counterfeited, 190. 

Promise nothing but what is 
in your power, 92. 

Providence inscrutable, 225. 

Public spirit, many pretend 
to it, 306. 

a 

Quality, who are men of 
true, 68. 

R. 

Rashness, the inconvenien- 
ces of it, 253. 



Respect, how to be preserv- 
ed, 266. 

Revenge easy, 133. Its be- 
ing so, a reason against do- 
ing injuries, 45. 

Revolutions in government, 
seldom hurt the poor, 145. 

Rich, those who become so 
unjustly, what they must 
do, 85. 

Riches, when an incum- 
brance, 251. Too oflen in 
iU hands, 225. 

Ridiculous, how some people 
make themselves so, 200. 

Robbers of the public ought 
to live in fear, 32. 

Rogues multiplied by being 
successful, 171. 

Rulers of a state to be kept 
up in grandeur, 87. Not 
to be chosen for their out- 
side, 275. 

S. 

Self, everv man should exert 
himself; and not trust oth- 
ers, 89. 

Self-love, no ill principle, 299. 

Servants neglect their mas- 
ter's affairs, 54. 

Slavery, rogues and villains 
who consent to bear it, 56. 

Spectres, &c. when they 
flourish most, 158. 

Spendthrifts repent too late, 
141. 

Suspicion, a useful quality, 
169. 

T. 

Times deplorable, when vil- 
lainy is protected, 240. 



dly tboi 
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given b> lying, 

njuries bo bitter as 
■e we troBt, 197. 
rood tnni deeervea 
244. 



Wicked men in power, ean- 
If find pretences, 2% 
Hate tbote that are otber- 
wbe,3S0. 

We aboold avoid tbem, SS3. 

Wife, that loves her huBbani], 
what she Should do, 52. 

Wit, dan^rous for fixils U 
attempt it, 45. Hurtful to 
him tint DEeB it to bun 
others, 42. 

Wor^ men known bv them, 
331. 

Worth, a man lemens his 
own, by inqairing after it, 

3ia 



Young I^y 

eiM^ar. 

Young Hen, a 
vice to Uem, 
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